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PLUTAECH’S LIVES. 


AEISTIDES. 

EISTIDES, the son of Lysunachns, was of the tribe 
of Antiochns, and the ward of Alopece. Of his 
estate we have different accounts. Some say he 
was always veiy poor, and that he left two 
daughters behind him, who remained a long time 
unmarried, on account of their poverty. But Demetrius the 
Phalerean contradicts this general opinion in his Socrates, and 
says there was a farm at Phalera which went by the name of 
Aristides, and that there he was buried. And to prove that 
there was a competent estate in his family, he produces throe 
arguments. The first is taken from the office of archon, which 
made the year bear his name, and which fell to liim by lot ; 
and for this none took their chance but such as had an incoiuo 
of the first degree, consisting of five hundred measures of coni, 
wine, and oil, who therefore were called Pentacosiomedmnu 
The second argument is founded on tho Ostracmii, by which ho 
was banished, and which was never inflicted on the moaner sort, 
but only upon persons of quality, whoso grandeur and family 
pride made them obnoxious to the people. Tho third and 
last is drawn from the Tripods, which Aristides dedicated in 
tho temple of Bacchus, on account of his victory in tho public 
games, and which are still to be seen, with this inscription : 

The tribe of Antiochus gained the victory, Aristides defrayed 
the charges, and Archesti'atus was the author of tho play.’' 

But tMs last argument, though in aiipearanco tho strongest of 
all, is really a very weak ono. For Epaininondas, who, as 
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everybody knows, lived and died poor, and Plato the philoso- 
pher, who was not rich, exhibited very splendid shows : the one 
was at the expense of a concert of Antes at Thebes, and the 
other of an entertainment of singing ^nd dancing performed by 
boys at Athens, Dion having furnished Plato with the money, 
and Pelojidas supplied Epaminondas. Por why should good 
men be always averse to the piesents of their friends ? "WTine 
they thmk it mean and ungenerous to receive anything for 
themselves, to lay up or to gratify an avaricious temper, they 
need not refuse such oAers as serve the purposes of honour and 
magnificence, without any views of profit. 

As to the Tripods, inscribed with aeistedes, Pansetius shows 
plainly that Demetrius was deceived by the name. Por accord- 
ing to the registers, from the Persian to the end of the 
Peloponnesian war, there were only two of the name of Aristides 
who canied the prize in the choral exhibitions, and neithg^of 
them was the son of Lysimachus ; for the former was son to 
Xenophilus, and the latter lived long after, as appears fi’om the 
characters, which were not in use till after Euclid’s time, and 
Hkewise fi’om the name of the poet Archestratus, which is not 
foimd in any record or author during the Persian wars ; where- 
as mention is often made of a poet of that name, who brought 
liis pieces upon the stage in the time of the Peloponnesian 
war. But this argument of Panaetius should not be admitted 
without farther examination. 

And as for the Ostracism, every man that was distinguished 
by birth, reputation, or eloquence was liable to suffer by it; 
since it fell even upon Damon, preceptor to Pericles, because he 
was looked upon as a man of superior pai’ts and pohey. 
Besides, Idomeneus tells us that Aristides came to be Archon 
not by lot, but by particular appointment of the people. And 
if he was Archon after the battle of Platsea,^ as Demetrius 
himself writes, it is very probable that, after such great actions, 
and so much glory, his virtue might gain him that office which 
others obtained by their wealth. But it is plain that Demetrius 
laboured to take the imputation of poverty, as if it were some 
great evil, not only from Aristides, but from Socrates too, 
who, he says, besides a house of his own, had seventy minse at 
interest in the hands of Orito. 

Aristides had a particular friendship for Clisthenes, who 

♦But Demetnus was mistaken , for Aristides was never Aickon aftei the 
battle of Plataea, which was fought m the second year of the seventy-fifth 
Olympiad. 
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settled tlie poptilar govermnent at Athens, after the expulsion 
of the tyrants yet he had, at the same time, the greatest 
veneration for Lyourgus, the Lacedsemonian, whom he con- 
sidered as the mosc excejent of lawgivers ; and this led him to 
be a favourer of aristocracy, in which he was always opposed 
by Themistocles, who listed in the party of the commons 
Some, indeed, say that, being brought np together from their 
infancy, when boys they were always at variance, not only m 
serious matters, but in their very sports and diversions ; and 
tlioir tempers were discovered from the first by that opposition. 
The one was msinuating, daring, and artful ; variable, and at 
the same time impetuous in his piu'suits : the other was solid 
and steady, inflexibly just, incapable of using any falsehood, 
flattery, or deceit, even at play. But Aristo of Chios writes, 
that their enmity, which afterwards came to such a height, 
t(^ its rise from love. 


Themistocles, who was an agreeable companion, gained many 
fnends, and became respectable in the strength of his popularity. 
Thus, when he was told that he would govern the Athenians 
extremely well if he would but do it without respect of 
persons,” he said, “ May I never sit on a tribunal where my 
friends shall not find more favour from me than strangers.” 

Aristides, on the contrary, took a method of his own in con- 
ducting the administration. For he would neither consent to 
any injustice to oblige his friends, nor yet disoblige them hy 
denying all they asked ; and as he saw that many, depending 
on their interest and friends, were tempted to do unwarrantable 
things, he never endeavoured after that support, but declared 
that a good citizen should place his whole strength and security 
in advising and doing what is just and right. Nevertheless, as 
Themistocles made many rash and dangerous motions, and en- 
deavoured to break his measures in every step of government, 
he was obliged to oppose him as much in his turn, partly by 
way of self-defence, and partly to lessen his power, which daily 
increased through the favoiir of the people. For he thought it 
better that the commonwealth should miss some advantages 
than that Themistocles, by gaining his point, should come at 
last to carry all before him. Hence it was that one day, when 
Themistocles proposed something advantageous to the public, 

* These tyrants were the Pisistratidce, who were driven out about the 
Bixty-Bixth Olympiad. 
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Aristides opposed it strenuously, and with success ; but as he 
went out of the assembly he could not forbear saying, “ The 
a:ffairs of the Athenians cannot prosper, except they throw 
Themistocles and myself into the baraijn'um.” Another time, 
when he intended to propose a decree to the people, he found it 
strongly disputed in the council, but at last he prevailed. Per- 
ceiving its inconveniences, however, by the preceding debates, 
he put a stop to it, just as the president was going to put it to 
the question, in order to its being confirmed by the people. 
Very often he offered his sentiments by a third person, lest, by 
the opposition of Themistocles to him, the pubhc good should 
be obstructed. 

In the changes and fluctuations of the government, his firm- 
ness was wonderful. Neither elated with honours, nor discom- 
posed with iU success, he went on in a moderate and steady 
manner, persuaded that his country had a claim to his servi^, 
without the reward either of honour or profit. Hence it was 
that when those verses of -3E3schylus concerning Amphiaraus 
were repeated on the stage, 

To be, and not to seem, is this man’s maxim ; 

His mind i eposes on its propel wisdom, 

And wants no other praise, 

the eyes of the people in general were fixed on Aristides, as the 
man to whom this gi’eat encomium was most applicable. Indeed, 
he was capable of resisting the su ’'jestions, not only of favour 
and affection, but of resentment and enmity too, wherever 
justice was concerned. For it is said that when he was 
carrying on a prosecution against his enemy, and after he had 
brought his charge, the judges were going to pass sentence 
without hearing the person accused, he rose up to his assistance, 
entreating that he might be heard, and have the privilege which 
the laws allowed. Another time, when he himself sat judge 
between two private persons, and one of them observed, “ That 
his adversary had done many injuries to Aristides,” TeU me 
not that,” said he, “but what injury he has done to thee; for 
it IS thy cause I am judging, not my own.” 

When appointed public treasurer, he made it appear that not 
only those of his time, but the officers that preceded him, had 
applied a great deal of the public money to their own use, and 
particularly Themistocles : 

. For be, with all bis wisdom, 

Could ne’er command bis hands. 

* Tlie baiathrum was a very deep pit, mto which condemned poisons were 
thiown headlong. 
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For this reason, when Aristides gave in his acconnti|.-jrhemis- 
tocles raised a iffcrong party against him, accusecr^^'flS^ of 
misapplying the public litoney, and (according to Ido]S^8a8g§^ 
got him condemned. Biii the principal and most respectable of 
the citizens,* incensed at this treatment of Aristides, interposed 
and prevailed, not only that he might bo excused the fine, but 
chosen agam chief treasm’er. He now pretended that his 
former proceedings were too strict, and caiTying a gentler hand 
over those that acted under him, sufiored them to pilfer tlie 
j)ubhc money, without seeming to find them out, or reckoning 
stiictly with them, so that, fattening on the spoils of their 
country, they lavished their praises on Aiistides, and, heartily 
espousing his cause, begged of the people to continue him in the 
same department. But when the Athenians were going to 
confirm it to him by their suffrages, ho gave them this severe 
reWie : While I managed your finances with all the fidelity 
of an honest man, I was loaded with calumnies ; and now, when 
I suffer them to be a prey to public robbers, I am become a 
mighty good citizen ; but, I assure you, I am more ashamed of 
the present honour than I was of the former disgrace ; and it 
is with indignation and concern that I see you esteem it more 
meritorious to oblige ill men than^ to take proper care of the 
public revenue.” By thus spealdbag and discovering theii* 
frauds, he silenced those that recommended him with so much 
noise and bustle, but at the same time received the truest and 
most valuable praise from the worthiest of the citizens. 

About this time Datis, who was sent by Darius, under the 
pretence of chastising the Athenians for brnning Sardis, but in 
reality to subdue all Greece, aiiived with his fleet at Marathon, 
and began to ravage the neighboui'ing country. Among the 
generals to whom the Athenians gave the management of this 
war, Miltiades was first in dignity, and the next to him in re- 
putation and authority was jJ&stides. In a council of war that 
was then held, Miltiades voted for giving the enemy battle, and 
Aiistides seconding him, added no little weight to his scale. 
The generals commanded by turns, each his day ; but when it 
came to Aiistidos’s turn, he gave up his right to Miltiades, thus 
showing his colleagues that it was no disgrace to follow the 
directions of the wise, but that, on the contrary, it answered 
several honourable and salutary purposes. By this means he 
laid the spiiit of contention, and bringing them to agree in, and 
follow the best opinion, he strengthened the hands of Miltiades, 
* The coui't of Areopagus interposed in his behalf. 
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who now had the absolute and undivided command ; the other 
generals no longer insisting on their days,^ut entirely sub- 
mitting to his orders. ^ 

In this battle, the main body of the Athenian army was 
pressed the hardest, because there, for a long time, the barbarians 
made theii' gi*eatest efforts against the tribes Leontis and 
Antiochis ; and Themistocles and Aristides, who belonged to 
those tiibes, exei*ting themselves, at the head of them, with aU 
the spirit of emulation, behaved with so much vigour that the 
enemy were put to flight, and driven back to their ships. But 
the Greeks, perceiving that the barbaiuans, instead of sailing to 
the isles, to return to Asia, were driven in by the vdnd and 
currents towards Attica, and fearing that Athens, unprovided 
for its defence, might become an easy prey to them, mai’ched 
home with nine tribes, and used such expedition, that they 
reached the city in one day.* ^ 

Ajdstides was left at Marathon with his own tribe to guard 
the prisoners and the spoils, and he did not disappoint the 
public opinion,* for though there was much gold and silver 
scattered about, and rich garments and other booty in 
abundance were found in the tents and ships which they 
had taken, yet he neither had an inclination to touch any- 
thing himself, nor permitted others to do it. But nothwith- 
standing his care, some enriched themselves unknown to him ; 
among whom was Oallias, the torch -bearer. One of the 
bai'barians happening to meet him in a private place, and 
probably taking him for a Mng, on account of his long 
hair and the fillet which he wore, prostrated himself before 
him, and taking him by the hand, showed him a great 
quantity of gold that was hid in a well. But Oallias, not less 
cruel than unjust, took away the gold and then killed the 
man that had given him information of it, lest he should 
mention the thing to others. Hence, they tell us, it was that 
the comic, writers called his family i.e., enriched hy 

the well^ jesting upon the place from whence their founder drew 
his wealth. 

The year follovdng, Aristides was appointed to the office 
of Archon^ which gave his name to that year ; though, accord- 
ing to Demetrius the Phalerean, he was not archon till 
after the battle of Plataea, a little before his death. But in 
the public registers we find not any of the name of Aristides 
in the hst of archons after Xanthippides, in whose ai'chonship 
* Eroin Marathon to Athens is about foity imles. 
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Hardonius was beaten at Plataea ; whereas his name is on record 
immediately aftei^Phanippns, who was archon the same yeai' 
that the battle was gain^ at Marathon. 

Of all the virtues of Aristides, the people were most struck 
-with his justice, because the public utility was the most promoted 
l)y it. Thus he, though a poor man and a commoner, gained 
the royal and divine title of the Just, which kings and tyrants 
have never been fond of. It has been theii* ambition to be styled 
Poliorceti, tahers of cities; Cerawn, thunderlolts ; Nicanors, 
conquerors. Nay, some have ehoson to be called Eagles and 
Vultures, preferring the fame of power to that of virtue. 
Whereas the Deity himself, to whom they want to be compared, 
is distinguished by three things, immortality, power, and virtue ; 
and of these, viiiiue is the most exceUent and divine. For space 
and the elements are everlasting, earthquakes, lightning, storms, 
anitoiTents have an amazing power ; but as for justice, nothing 
participates of that without reasoning and thinking of God. And 
whereas men entertain three different sentiments with respect 
to the gods, namely, admiratiou, fear, and esteem, it should seem 
that they admire and think them happy by reason of their 
freedom from death and corruption, that they fear and dread 
them because of their power and sovereignty, and that they love, 
honour, and reverence them for thoir justice. Yet, though 
affected these three different ways, they doshe only the two 
first properties of the Deity • immortality, which our nature 
•will not admit of, and power, wliich depends chiefly upon fortune ; 
while they foolishly neglect vix’tue, ttio only divine quality in 
their power; not considering that it is justice alone which 
makes the life of those flourish most in prosperity and high 
stations, heavenly and divine, while injustice renders it grovel- 
ling and biutal. 

Aristides at first was loved and respected for his smname of 
the Just, and afterwards envied as much ; the latter, chiefly 
by the management of Themistocles, who gave it out among the 
people that iaistidcs had abolished the courts of judicature by 
drawing the arbitration of aU causes to himscH, and so was 
insensibly gaining sovereign power, though without guards and 
the other ensigns of it. The people, elevated vrith the late 
victory, thought themselves capable of everytliing, and the 
highest respect little enough for them. Uneasy, therefore, at 
finding that any one citizen rose to such extraordinary honom* 
and distinction, they assembled at Athens from aU the towns in 
Attica, and banished Aristides by the Ostracism; disguising 
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their envy of his character ttnder the specious pretence of 
guarding against tyranny. • 

For the Ostracism was not a punishment for crimes and 
misdemeanours, but was very decent^ called a humbling and 
lessening of some excessive influence and power. In reality it 
was a mild gratification of envy ; for by this means, whoever 
was oflended at the growing greatness of another, discharged 
his spleen, not in anything cruel or inhuman, hut only in 
voting a ten years’ banishment. But when it once began to 
fall upon mean and profligate persons, it was for ever after 
entnely laid aside ; Hyperbolus being the last that was exiled 
by it. 

The Ostracism (to give a summary account of it) was con- 
ducted in the following manner. Every citizen took a piece of 
a broken pot or a shell, on which he wrote the name of the 
person he wanted to have banished, and earned it to a paj^ of 
the market-place that was enclosed with wooden rails. The 
magistrates then counted the number of the shells, and if it 
amounted not to six thousand, the Ostracism stood for nothing ; 
if it did, they sorted the shells, and the person whose name was 
found on the greatest number was declared an exile for ten 
years, but with permission to enjoy his estate. 

At the tune that Aiistides was banished, when the people 
were inscribing their names on the shells, it is reported that an 
illiterate bm^gher came to Aristides, whom he took for some 
ordinary person, and giving him his shell, desired him to write 
Aristides upon it. The good man, surprised at the adventure, 
asked him, ‘ ^ Whether Aristides had ever in j ured him ? ” “ No, ” 
said he, “ nor do I even know him, but it vexes me to hear him 
everywhere called the JusV' Aristides made no answer, but 
took the shell, and having written his own name upon it, 
returned it to liie man. When he quitted Athens, he lifted up 
his hands towards heaven, and agreeably to his character, made 
a prayer, very difierent fi'om that of Achilles, namely, That 
the people of Athens might never see the day which should 
force them to remember Aristides.” 

Three years after, when Xerxes was passing through 
Thessaly and Boeotia by long marches to Attica, the Athenians 
reversed this decree, and by a public ordinance recalled all the 
exiles. The piincipal inducement was their fear of Aristides, 
for they were apprehensive that he would join the enemy, 
corrupt great part of the citizens, and draw them over to the 
interests of the barbarians. But they little knew the man. 
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Before tMs ordinance of tlieirs, lie had been exciting and 
encouraging the fij-reeks to defend their liberty ; and after it, 
when Themistocles was^ appointed to the command of the 
Athenian forces, he assj^ted him both with his person and 
counsel, not disdaining to raise his worst enemy to the highest 
pitch of glory for the public good. For when Eurybiades, the 
commander-in-chief, had resolved to quit Saiamis, and before 
he^could put his purpose into execution, the enemy’s fleet, taking 
advantage of the night, had surrounded the islands, and in a 
manner Mocked up the straits, without any one perceivmg that 
the confederates were so he mm ed in. Aristides sailed the same 
night finm ^gina, and passed with the utmost danger through 
the Persian fleet. As soon as he reached the tent of Theniis- 
tocles, he desired to speak with him in private, and then 
addressed him in these terms: “You and I, Themistocles, 
if ^e are wise, shall now bid adieu to our vain and childish 
disputes, and enter upon a nobler and more salutary contention, 
striving which of us shall contribute most to the preservation of 
Greece ; you, in doing the duty of a general, and 1 in assisting 
you with my service and advice. I And that you alone have hit 
upon the best measures, in advising to come immediately to an 
engagement in the straits. And riiough the allies oppose your 
design, the enemy promote it. For the sea on all sides is 
covered with their ships, so that the Greeks, whether they mil 
or not, must come to action, and acquit themselves like men, 
there lieiag no room left for flight.” 

Themistocles answered, “ I could have wished, Aristides, that 
you had not been beforehand with me in this noble emulation ; 
but I will endeavour to outdo this happy beginning of yours by 
my future actions.” At the same time he acquainted him with 
the stratagem he had contrived to ensnare the barbarians, and 
then desired him to go and make it appear to Euiybiades, that 
there could be no safety for them without venturing a soa-fight 
there ; for he knew that Aristides had much greater influence 
over him than he. In the council of war assembled on this 
occasion, Oleocritus the Corinthian said to Themistocles, “ Your 
advice is not agreeable to Aristides, since ho is here present and 
says nothing.” “You are mistaken,” said Aristides, “for I 
should not have been silent, had not the counsel of Tliomistoclos 
been the most eligible. And I now hold my peace, not out of 
regard to the man, but because I approve his sentiments.” 
This, therefore, was what the Grecian officers flxed upon. 

Aristides then perceiving that the little island of Psyttalia, 
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■wMcli lies m the straits over against Salamis, was full of the 
enemy’s troops, put on hoard the small trani^orts a number of 
the bravest and most resolute of his countrymen, and made a 
descent upon the island, where he attacked the barbarians with 
such fury that they were all cut in pieces, except some of the 
principal persons who were made prisoners. Among the latter 
were three sons of Sandauce the king’s sister, whom he sent 
imm ediately to Themistocles, and, it is said, that by the direction 
of Euphrantides the diviner, in pursuance of some oracle, they 
were all sacrificed to Bacchus Oynestes. After this, Aristides 
placed a strong guard round the island, to take notice of such as 
were driven ashore there, that so none of his friends might 
perish, nor any of the enemy escape. For about PsyttaHa the 
battle raged iiie most,* and the greatest efforts were made, as 
appears fiom the trophy erected there. 

When the battle was over, Themistocles, by way of sounifeag 
Aristides, said, ^‘That great things were already done, but 
greater still remained ; for they might conquer Asia in Europe, 
by making all the sail they could to the Hellespont, to break 
down the bridge.” But Ai’istides exclaimed against the pro- 
posal and bade him think no more of it, but rather consider and 
inquire what would be the speediest method of driving the 
Persians out of Greece, lest, finding himself shut up with such 
immense forces, and no way left to escape, necessity might bring 
him to fight with the most desperate com'age. Hereupon, 
Themistocles sent to Xerxes the second time, by the eunuch 
Amaces, one of the prisoners, to acquaint him privately, that 
the Greeks were strongly inclhied to make the best of thoir way 
to the Hellespont to destroy the bridge which he had loft there; 
but that, in order to save his royal person, Themistocles was 
using his best endeavours to dissuade them fi’om it. Xerxes, 
terrified at this news, made all possible haste to the Ilcllospont, 
leaving Mai’donius behind him with the land forces, consisting 
of three hundred thousand of his best ti’oops. 

In the strength of such an army Mardonius was very for- 
midable; and the fears of the Greeks were heightened by his 
menacmg letters, which were in this style : At sea in your 
wooden towers you have defeated landmen, unpractised at the 
oar ; but there are still the wide plains of Thessaly and the 
fields of Boeotia, whore both horse and foot may fight to the 
best advantage.” To the Athenians ho wrote in partieular, 
being authorised by the king to assure them that their city 
* The battle of Salamis was fought m the year before Ohnst 480, 

068 ) 
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should he rehmlt, large sums bestowed upon them, and the 
sovereignty of GrSece put in their hands, if they would take no 
further share in the war. # 

As soon as the Lacedaemonians had intelligence of those 
proposals, they wore greatly alarmed, and sent ambassadors to 
Athens, to entreat the people to send thoir wives and children 
to Spaiiia, and to accept from them what was necessary for the 
support of such as were m years; for the Athenians having lost 
both their city and their country, wore certainly in great 
distress. Yet when they had heard what the ambassadors had 
to say, they gave them such an answer, by the direction of 
Aristides, as can never be sufficiently admired. They said, 
“They could easily forgive their enemies for tliinidng that 
everything was to be purchased with silver and gold, because 
they had no idea of anything more excellent ; but tliey could 
no^rtiolp being displeased that the Lacedjemonians should regard 
only thoii* present poverty and distress, and forgetful of their 
virtue and magnanimity, ciill upon them to fight for Greece for 
the paltiy consideration of a supply of provisions.” Aiustides 
having drawn up his answer in the form of a decree, and called 
all the ambassadors to an audience in full assembly, bade those 
of Sparta toll the Lacodaunonians, Thai the people of Athens 
would not take all the gold either above or wider gi'ound for the 
Libe^ ties of Greece, 

As for those of Mardonius, ho pointed to the sim, and told 
them, “As long as this huninary shines, so long will tho 
Athenians carry on war with the Persians for their country 
which has boon laid waste, and for their temples which have 
been profaned and burned.” He likoAviso procui’ed an order, 
that the priests should solemnly execrate aU that should dare to 
propose an embassy to tho Modes, or tallc of dcsoi’tiiig the 
alliance of Gre('.ce. 

When Mardonius had entered Attica tho so(»,ond time, tho 
Athenians retired again to Salamis. And Aristides, who on 
that occasion went ambassador to Bparta, complained to the 
Lacodsomonians of their delay and neglect in abandoning Atliens 
once more to the barbarians ; and ^u’cssed them to hasten to tho 
succour of that part of Greece which was not yet fallen into the 
enemy’s hands. Tho Kplum gave him the heaiing, but seemed 
attentive to nothing but mirth and diversion, for it was the 
festival of Hyaeintlms. At night, however, they soloeted five 
thousand Spartans, with orders to take each seven helots with 
hmi, and to march before morning, imkuown to the Athenians. 

^ * (0C8) B 
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WlieiL Aristides came to make Ms remonstrances again, they 
smiled and told him, “ That he did but trffle or di'oam, since 
their army was at that time as far as#Orestium, on their march 
against the foreigners,” for so the liacedsemonians called the 
barbarians. Aidstides told them, It was not a time to jest, or 
to put them stratagems in practice upon their fiiends, but on 
their enemies.” This is the account Idomeneus gives of the 
matter; but in Anistides’s decree, Oimon, Xanthippus, and 
ir;\monides are said to have gone upon the embassy, and 
Aristides. 

Aristides was appointed to command the Athenians m the 
battle that was expected, and marched with eight thousand foot 
to Platsea. There Pausanias, who was commander-iu- chief of 
all the confederates, joined him with the Spartans, and the other 
Grecian troops arrived daily in great numbers. The Persian 
arniy, wMch was encamped along the river Asopus, occupie«^an 
immense tract of ground; and they had fortided a spot ten 
fmdongs square, for their baggage and other things of value. 

In the Grecian aimy there was a diviner of Ehs, named 
Tisamenus, who foretold certain victory to Pausanius and the 
Greeks in general, if they did not attack the enemy, but stood 
only upon the defensive. And Aristides, having sent to Delphi, 
to inquire of the oracle, received this answer : “ The Athenians 
shall be victoiious, if they address their prayers to Jupiter, to 
Juno of Cithieron, to Pan, and to the nymphs Sphragitidcs ; 
if they sacrifice to the heroes Andi*ocrates, Leucon, Pysander, 
Democrates, Hjqision, Actaeon, and Polydius ; and if they fight 
only in their own country, on the plain of the Eleusinian Ceres 
and of Proserpine.'’ This oracle perplexed Ai’istides not a little. 
For the heroes to whom he was commanded to sacrifice were the 
ancestors of the Platoeans, and the cave of the nymphs Sphragi- 
tides in one of the summits of mount Oithaeron, opposite the 
quarier where the sun sets in the summer ; and it is said, in 
that cave there was foimerly an oracle, by which many who 
dwelt m those paits were inspired, and therefore called Kijmph- 
olepti. On the other hand, to have the promise of victory only 
on condition of fighting in their own country, on the plain of the 
Eleusinian Ceres, was calling the Athenians back to Attica, and 
removing the seat of war. 

Ill the meantime, Arimnestus, general of the Platoeans, dreamt 
that Jupiter the Preserver asked him, What the Greeks had 
determined to do ? ” To which he answered, ‘‘To-morrow they 
vull decamp and march to Eleusis, to fight the barbarians there, 
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agi’eeably to tlie oracle.” The god replied, “ They quite mistake 
its meaning ; for ^he place intended by the oracle is m the en- 
virons of Platoca, and if they seek for it, they will find it.” The 
matter being so clearly revealed to Aiimnestus, as soon as he 
awoke he sent for the oldest and most experienced of his 
countrymen ; and having advised with them and made the best 
inquiry, he found that near Ilusise, at tlie foot of Mount 
Cithaeron, there was an ancient temple called the temple of the 
Eleusinian Ceres and of Proserpine. He immediately conducted 
Aristides to the place, which appeared to be veiy commodious 
for drawing up an army of foot, that was deficient in cavalry, 
because the bottom of Mount Cithscron, extending as far as the 
temple, made the extremities of the field on that side inaccessible 
to the horse. In that place was also the chapel of the hero 
Andi'ocrates, quite coveiH'd with thick bushes and trees. And 
thiffc nothmg might be wanting to fulfil the oracle, and confiim 
then’ hopes of victory, tlie Platneans resolved, at the motion of 
Ai’imnestus, to remove then.' boundaries between then’ country 
and Attica, and for the sake of Greece, to make a gi'ant of those 
lands to the Athenians, that, according to tlie oracle, they might 
fight in their own teriitories. This generosity of the Piatseans 
gained them so much renown, that many years after, when 
Alexander had conquered Asia, he ordered the walls of Platma 
to be rebuilt, and proclamation to he made by a herald at the 
Olympic games: ‘‘That the king gi’antod the Plataeans this 
favoiu’ on account of their vii’tue and generosity, in giving up 
their lands to the Greeks in the Persian war, and otherwise 
behaving with the gi’eatesi vigoim and spirit.” 

When the confederates came to have thoii’ several posts 
assigned them, there was a gi’eat dispute between the Tcgctin 
and the Athenians ; the Togotm insisting that as the Lacede- 
monians wore posted on tlio right wing, the loft belonged to 
them, and, in support of their claim, sotting foi’tli the gallant 
actions of their ancestors. As the Athenians expressed great 
indignation at this, Aristides stepped forwai’d and said, “ The 
time will not permit us to contest with the Togote tlio renown 
of tlieh’ an(*.estors and their personal bravery; but to the 
Spartans and to the rest of the Greeks we say, that the post 
neither gives valour nor takes it away, and whatever post you 
assign us, we will ondoavoiu’ to do honour to it, and take care 
to reflect no disgi’ace upon our former achievements. For we 
are not come hither to quarrel with om' allies, but to fight our 
enemies ; not to make encomiums upon our forefathers, but to 
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approve oiu' ovm eoiu'a^e in the cause of Greece. And the 
battle will soon shew what valne our country^should set on every 
state, every general, and private ^tor this speech, the 

council of war declared in favour od the Athenians, and gave 
them the command of the left wing. 

While the fate of Greece was in suspense, the affairs of the 
Athenians were in a very dangerous posture. For those of the 
best families and foiin.mes, being reduced by the war, and seeing 
their authority in the state and then' distinction gone with their 
wealth, and others rising to honours and employments, as- 
sembled privately in a house at Platsea, and conspired to abolish 
the democracy ; and, ii that did not succeed, to rum all Greece, 
and to betray it to the barbarians. Wlien Aristides got intel- 
ligence of the conspiracy thus entered into in the camp, and 
found that numbers were corrupted, he was greatly alarmed at 
its happening at such a crisis, and umesolved at first hoir to 
proceed. At length he determined neither to leave the matter 
uninquii’ed into, nor yet to sift it thoroughly, because he Imcw 
not how far the contagion had spread, and thought it advisable 
to saeiifico justice in some degi*ee to the public good, by forbear- 
ing to prosecute many that were guilty. He therefore caused 
eight persons only to be apprehended, and of those eight no 
more than two, wio were most guilty, to be proceeded against . 
^schines of Lampra, and Asgesias of Acharnje ; and even 
they made their escape dming the prosecution. As for the rest 
he dischai’ged them, and gave them and all that were concerned 
in the plot opportunity to recover theh spints and change their 
sentiments, as they might imagine that nothing was made out 
against them; but he admonished them at the same time, “•that 
the battle was the gi-eat tribimal where they might clear them- 
selves of the chai’ge, and shew they had never followed any 
counsels but such as were just and useful to them countiy.” 

After this Mardonius, to make a trial of the Greeks, ordered 
his cavalry, in which he was strongest, to skiimish with them. 
The Greeks were all encamped at the foot of Mount Oithseron, 
in strong and stony places, except the Megarensians, who, to the 
number of three thousand, were posted on the plain, and by this 
means suffered much by the enemy’s horse, who charged them 
on every side. Unable to stand against such superior numbers, 
they despatched a- messenger to Pausanias for assistance. 
Pausanias, heai’ing their request, and seeing the camp of the 

^ The battle of Platcea was fought m the year before Chiist t79, the y(‘ai’ 
aftei that oi Salamis, 
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Mogarensians darkened ■with the shower of darts and an'ows, 
and that they wT^re forced to contract themselyes within a 
nanow compass, was at % loss what to resolve on, for he knew 
that his heavy- aimed Sf»ai*tans were not fit to act against 
cavaliy. He endeavom’ed, therefore, to awaken the cmiilatiou 
of the generals and other officers that wore about him, tlitit they 
might make it a point of honour voluntarily to underiake tlio 
defence and succoui* of the Megarensians But they all declined 
it except Aristides, who made an offer of his Athenians, and 
gave imniediatc orders to Olyuipiodoriis, one of the most active 
of his officers, to advance with his select band of three hundred 
men and some archers intcimixod. Tliey wore all ready in a 
moment, and ran to attack the barbarians. Masistius, general 
of the Persian horse, a man distinguished for his strength and 
graceful mien, no sooner saw them advancing than he spurred 
hi^ horse against them. The Athenians received him with 
great firmness, and a sharp conflict ensued, for they considered 
this as a specimen of the success of the whole battle. At last 
Masistius’s horse was wounded with an arrow and thi*ow his 
rider, who could not recover himself because of the weight of 
his armoiu’, nor yet be easily slain by the Athenians that strove 
which should do it first, because not only his body and his head 
but his legs and arms were covered mth plates of gold, brass, 
and iron. But the viiior of his helmet leaving part of his face 
open, one of them pierced him in the eye with the staff of his 
spear, and so despatched him. The Persians then left the body 
and fled. 

The importance of this achievement a^ipoarcd to the Greeks, 
not by the niunbor of their oncinios lying dead upon the field, 
for that was but small, but by the mommng of the barbarians, 
who, iu their grief for Masistius, cut off their hair and the 
manes of their horses and mules, and filled all the plain with 
their cries and gi’oans, as having lost the man that was next to 
Mardonius in coimago and authority. 

After this engagement with the Persian cavahy, both sid('s 
forbore the combat a long time, for tlio diriiiers, from tlie 
entrails of tho •victims, equally assiu'od the Persians and tlie 
Greeks of victory if they stood upon the defensive, and 
threatened a total defeat to tho aggressors. But at length 
Mardonius, seeing but a few days’ provision loft, and that tlie 
Grecian forces increased daily hy tlio arrival of fresh troo])s, 
gi’cw uneasy at tho delay, and resolved to pass the Asopus next 
morning hy break of day, and fall uiion the Greeks, whom ho 
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hoped to find nnprepai’ed. For this piu^pose he gave his orders 
over night. But at midnight a man on r horseback softly 
approached the Giecian camp, and, ^ddi’essing himself to the 
sentinels, hade them call Aristides, ^the Athenian general, to 
him. Ai'istides came immediately, and the unknown person 
said, I am Alexander, King of Macedon, who, for the friend- 
ship I bear to you, have exposed myself to the greatest dangers 
to prevent yom' fighting under the disadvantage of a sm^rise, 
for Mardonius vill give you battle to-morrow ; not that ho is 
induced to it by any weU-gTounded hope or prospect of success, 
but by the scarcity of provisions ; for the soothsayers, by their ^ 
ominous sacrifices and ill-boding oracles, endeavoui'ed to divert 
him from it ; but necessity forces him either to hazard a battle 
or to sit still and see his whole aimy perish thi*ough want.’’ 
Alexander, having thus opened himself to Aiastides, desired him 
to take notice and avad himself of the intehigenco, but noti^to 
communicate it to any other person. Aristides, however, 
thought it wrong to conceal it from Pausanius, who was 
commandor-in -chief; but ho xiromised not to mention the tlnng 
to any one besides until after the battle, and assui’ed him at the 
same time that if the Greeks proved victorious, the w^holo aimy 
should be acquainted with this kindness and glorious daiing 
conduct of Alexander. 

The Zing of Macedon, having despatched this affair, retmmed, 
and Aidstides w’ent immediately to the tent to Pausanias, and 
laid the whole before him, whereupon the other officers were 
sent for, and ordered to put the troops under arms, and have 
tliem ready for battle. At the same time, according to Hero- 
dotus, Pausanias informed Aristides of his design to alter the 
disposition of the aimy by removing the Athenians from the 
left wing to the right, and setting them to ojipose the Persians, 
against whom they would act with more bravery, because they 
had made proof of their manner of fighting, and vdth greater 
assmance of success because they had afready succeeded. As 
for the left wing, which would have to do with those Greeks 
that had embraced the Median interest, he intended to command 
there himself. The other Athenian officers thought Pausanias 
earned it with a partial and high hand in moving tliem up and 
down like so many helots^ at his pleasm’o, to face the boldest of 
the enemy’s troops, while he left tlie rest of tbe confodiU’ates in 
their posts. But Ai'istides told them they wore under a great 
mistake. You contended,” said ho, a ferv days ago with the 
Tegetaj for the command of the left wing, and valued youi'sclves 
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upon the preference ; and now, when the Spaiiians yolautarily 
offer you the righ# wing, which is in ei!c(it giving up to you the 
command of the whole ayny, you are neither pleased with the 
honour, nor sensible of t^. advantage, of not being obliged to 
fight against youi' countrymen and those who have the same 
origm mth you, but against barbarians, your natiu’al enemies.''’ 

These words had such an effect upon the Athemans that they 
readily agreed to change jiosts witli the Spaiijans, and nothing 
was heard among them but mutual exliortations to act with 
bravery. They observed “that the eneni} lu’ought neither 
better arms nor bolder hearts tlian they had at Marathon, but 
came with the same bows, the same embroidered vests and ])ro- 
fusion of gold, the same effeminate bodies, and the same 
unmanly souls. For our part,” continued they, “ wo have the 
same weapons and strength of body, together with additional 
splits from our victoiies, and we do not, hko them, fight for a 
tract of land or a single city, but for the trophies of Marathon 
and Salamis, that the people of Athens, and not Miltiades and 
foii:une, may have the glory of them.” 

While they were thus oucoui*aging each other tiiey hastened 
to their now post. But tho Thebans, being informed of it by 
deserters, sent and acquainted Mardouius, who, cither out of 
fear of the Athenians or from an ambition to try his strength 
with the Lacedocmoiiians, inuncdiaicly moved the Persians to 
his light wing, and tho Greeks that were of his party to the 
left, opposite to tlic Athenians. This (diangc in the disposition 
of the enemy’s anny being known, Pausaiiias made another 
movement, and passed to the right, which, Mardonius perceiving, 
returned to tho loft, and so still facicd the Liicedamonians. 
Thus the day passed without any action at all. In tli('. evening 
the Grecians held a council of war, in which they doterminod to 
decamp, and take possession of a x>hwje more ctunmodioiis for 
water, because the springs of their xn'oseut camp were disturlx^l 
and spoiled by tho eneiny'’s horse. 

Wlion night was come, and tho olHcers began to march at 
the head of their troops to the xdaco marked out for a new 
camp, the soldiers followed unwillingly, f{,nd could not without 
groat difficulty be kept together, for tluy wert‘ no sooner out of 
their fii*st entimichnumts than many of tlKun made off lo tho 
city of Platioa, and, either clisjxu'sing tin ‘re or jntohing their 
tents without any regard to disidpliiie, w(‘rc in the utmost con- 
fusion. Jt liappcjucd tliat the Lacodiouionians alone were left 
behind, though against their will. For Amonqiharotus, an 
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intrepid man, who had long been eager to engage, and uneasy 
to see the battle so often put off and delayed, plainly called this 
decampment a disgraceful flight, and^declai’cd “ he would not 
quit his post, but remain there with hjs troops, and stand it out 
against Mardonius.” And when Pausanias represented to him 
that this measure was taken in pursuance of the counsel and 
deteimination of the confederates, he took up a large stone with 
both his hands, and, throwing it at Pausanias’s feet, said, “ This 
is my ballot for a battle, and I despise the timid counsels and 
resolves of others.” Pausanias was at a loss what to do, but at 
last sent to the Athenians, who by this time were advancing, 
and desired them to halt a little, that they might all proceed in 
a body ; at the same time he marched with the rest of the 
troops towards Platsea, hoping by that means to draw Amom- 
pharetus after him. 

By this time it was day, and Mardonius, who was »ot 
ignorant that the Greeks had quitted then* camp, put his army 
in order of battle and bore down upon the Spartans, the bar- 
barians settmg up such shouts and clanldng their arms in such 
a manner as if they expected to have only the plundering of 
fugitives, and not a battle. And indeed it was like to have 
been so, for though Pausanias, upon seeing the motion of Mar- 
donius, stopped and ordered every one to his post, yet, either 
confused with his resentment against Amompharetus or with 
the sudden attack of the Persians, he forgot to give his troops 
the word, and for Ihat reason they neither engaged readily, nor 
in a body, but continued scattered in small pai’ties even after 
the flght was begun. 

Pausanias in the meantime offered saci’iflce ; but seeing no 
auspicious tokens, he commanded the Lacedsemonians to lay 
down their shields at their feet, and to stand still and attend his 
orders, without opposing the enemy. After this he offered 
other saci’ifices, tiie Persian cavalry still advancing. They 
were now within bow- shot, and some of the Spartans were 
wounded, among whom was Callicrates, a man that for size and 
beauty exceeded the whole army. This brave soldier being shot 
with an arrow, and ready to expire, said, “He did not lament his 
death, because he came out resolved to shed his blood for Greece ; 
but he was soriy to die without having once drawn his sword 
against the enemy.” 

If the terror of this situation was great, the steadiness and 
patience of the Spartans was wonderful, for they made no 
defence agamst the enemy’s charge, but, waiting the time of 
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Heaven and their general, siiffered themselves to be wounded 
and slain in their ^'anks. 

Some say that as Pansanias was sacrificing and praying at 
a little distance from thejba.es, certain Lydians coming suddenly 
upon him, seized and scattered the sacred utensils, and that 
Pansanias and those about him, having no weapons, drove them 
away with rods and scom-ges. And they will have it to bo in 
imitation of this assault of the Lydians that they celebrate a 
festival at Sparta now, in which boys are scomgod round the 
altar, and which coiieliidos with a march called the Lutkan 
maroJu 

Pansanias, extremely afflicted at these circumstances, while 
the priest oficred sacrificic upon saciifice, tuiniing towards tho 
temple of Juno, and with tears tri(jkling from his eyes, and 
uplifted hands, i)rayed to that gt)ddess, tho protectress of 
O^thseron, and to the other tutelar deities of tho Platseans, 

That if the fates had not decreed that the Grecians should 
conquer, they might at least bo pciinitted to soil their lives dear, 
and show the enemy by thoir deeds that they had brave men 
and experienced soldiers to deal with.” 

The very moment that Pansanias was uttering this prayer, 
the tokens so much desired appeared in the victim, and tho 
diviners announced him victory. Orders wore immodiately 
given tho whole army to como to action, and the Spartan 
phalanx all at once had the apj)earance of some fierce animal 
erecting his bristles, and preparing to exert his strength. Tho 
barbarians then saw clearly that they had to do with men who 
were ready to spill tho last drop of thoir blood ; and therefore 
covering themsolvos with their targets, shot theii* arrows 
against the Lacedaemonians. Tho Laccdoomonians moving 
forward in a close compact body, fell upon tho Peirians, and 
forcing their targets from them, direcited thoir jukes agmnst 
their faces and breasts, and brought many of them to the ground. 
However, when they were down they continued to give proofs 
of their strength and courage, for they laid hold on the pikes 
with thoir naked hands and broke them, and then Hj)riuging up 
betook themselves to their swords and battle-axes, and wresting 
away thoir enemies’ shields and grapphug close with them, 
made a long and obstinate resistance. 

The Athenians all this tim(‘ stood still, (iX])eoting tho 
Laeedijcmoiiians ; but when the noist‘ of tho battle reached 
them, and an ollicor, as wo are told, despatched by Pausamas, 
gave them an aecoimt that the engagement was Ijcgiin, they 
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hastened to Ms assistance ; and as they were crossing the plain 
toward the place where the noise was hoardjr>the G-reeks who 
sided with the enemy pushed against them. As soon as 
Aiistides saw them, he advanced a considerable way before 
his troops, and calHng out to them vdSi all his force, conjiu-ed 
them by the gods of Greece, "" To renounce this impious war, 
and not oppose the Athenians who were nmning to the succour 
of those that weie now the first to hazard their lives for the 
siifety of Gieece.” But finding that, instead of hearkening to 
him, they approached in a hostile manner, he quitted his design 
of gomg to assist the Lacedsemonians, and jomed battle with 
these Greeks, who were about five thousand in number. But 
the greatest part soon gave way and retreated, especially when 
they heard that the bai'baiians were put to flight. The sharpest 
jiart of tMs action is said to have been with the Thebans; 
among whom the fii'st in quality and power, having embraced 
the Median mterest, by their authority carried out the common 
people against their incUnatioii. 

The battle, thus divided into two parts, the Lacedsemonians 
fii'st broke and routed the Persians ; and Mardonius himself was 
slam by a Spai’tan named Aimmcstus, who broke his skull with 
a stone, as the oracle of AmpMaraus had foretold him. For 
Mardonius had sent a Lydian to consult this oracle, and at the 
same time a Caiian to the cave of Trophonius. The priest of 
Ti'ophonius answered the Carian in his own language ; but the 
Lydian, as he slept in the temple of Amphiaraus, thought he 
saw a minister of the god approach him, who commanded him 
to be gone, and, upon Ins refusal, threw a groat stone at liis 
head, so that he believed himself killed by the blow. Such is 
the account we have of that affair. 

The baibarians, flying before the Spartans, were pui-suod to 
them camp, which they had fortified mth wooden v^alls ; and 
soon after the Athenians routed the Thc])aus, Idlliiig throe 
hundred persons of the first distinction on the spot. Just as 
the Thebans began to give way, new^s was brought that the 
baibanans were shut up and besieged in their wooden fortifitia- 
tion ; the Athenians, therefore, suffeiing the Greeks to escape, 
hastened to assist in the siege ; and finding that the Lacedio- 
monians, unskilled in the storming of walls, made but a slow 
progress, they attacked and took the camp,^ with a prodigious 

* The spoil was immeii&e, consisting of vast sums of money, of j^old and 
silvei eu])S, vebseLs, tables, biauelets, rich beds, and all soils oi luiuiinie. 
They gave the tenth ol all to Pausamas 
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slaughter of the enemy. For it is said that out of the three 
huudi-ed thousan^l men, only forty thousand escaped 'with 
Ai'tabazus; whereas of those that fought in the cause of 
Greece, no more wore sllin than one thousand throe himdi’ed 
and sixty ; among whom were fifty -two Athenians, all, 
according to Olidemus, of the trihe of Aiantis, 'v^^hich greatly 
(hstinguished itself in that action. And therefore, by order of 
the Dolplnc ora(*lc, the Aiantidai ofored a yearly saci’ifice of 
thanksgiving for the victory to the njunphs Sphragituks^ 
having the expense defrayed out of the troasuiy. Tlio 
Lficedjemonians lost ninety-one, and the Tegetie sixteen. But 
it is sui’prising that Ilerodotiis should say that these were the 
only Greeks that engaged the barbarians, and that no other 
wore concerned in the action. For both the nimiber of the 
slain and the monuments shew that it was the common achieve- 
ment of the confederates, and the altar erected on that occasion 
would not have had tlic following inscription if only three states 
had engaged, and the rest sat still — 

The Greeks thou couiitiy ftced, the Pei’sidUH sliiui, 

Have 1 oar’d this alliir on the gloiious held 

To frecd<nu’a patron, Jove 

This battle was fought on tlie fourth of Boedromion 
[^Septemher) according to the Athenian way of reckoning; 
hut, according to the Boeotian conipiitationj on the twenty - 
fourth of tho month Pmeimia* And on that day there is 
still a general assembly of the Greeks at Plata^a, and tho 
Platmans sacrifice to Jiipittm the delioerev, for tho 'victory. 

This victory went near to 1)0 the ruin of Greece. For the 
Athenians, uiiwulhng to allow the B])artans tho honoiii’ of tho 
day, or to consent that tlioy shoxdd ero(^t the trophy, would 
have referred it to the decision of the sword, had not Aristides 
taken groat ])ains to explain the matt(T, and pacify tho other 
generals, partic-ulardy Lcocrates and Myronides, and porsuacliiig 
tlioTU to leave it to tho judgment of tluj Greeks. A cuuiu^il was 
called accordingly, in winch Thc(.)gitou gave it as his opinion, 

That those two states should give up tho pahn to a third, if 
they desired to prevtmt a civH war.” Thou Olccxtiitus tlio 
Corinthian rose up, and it was expected ho would sot forth iho 
pretensions of Oorintli to tho pri 5 «e of valour, as the city next in 
dignity to f^parta and Atlnms ; luit they were most agi’oeubly 
surprised when tiny found that he sjioke in behalf of ih(‘» 
PlatieauH, and proposcxl, ^‘Tliat, all disjuites laid aside, the 
palm shoidd be adjudged to tluau, since neither of tho con- 
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tending parties could be jealous of them.” Aiistides was the 
first to give up the point for the Athenians, a»d then Pausanias 
did the same for the Lacedaemonians. 

The confederates thus reconciled, Jeighty talents wore set 
apart for the Platseans, with which they built a temple, and 
erected a statue to Minerva; adorning the temple with 
liaintings, which to this day retain their original beauty 
and lustre. Both the Lacedaemonians and Athenians erected 
trophies separately ; and sending to consult the oracle at 
Delphi about the saciifice they were to offer, they were dmected 
by Apollo, ‘‘ To build an altar to Jupiter the deliverer^ but not 
to offer any sacrifice upon it till they had extinguished aU the 
fii'e in the country (because it had been polluted by the bar- 
baiians), and supphed themselves with pm'e fire fi*om the 
common altar at Delphi.” Hereupon the Grecian generals went 
aU over the country, and caused the fires to be put out, a^d 
Euchidas, a Platsean, undertaking to fetch fire with all 
imaginable speed from the altar of the god, went to Delphi, 
spiinkled and pmified himself there wdth 'water, put a crown of 
laurel on his head, took fii’e from the altar, and then hastened 
back to Plataea, where he ariived before sunset, thus peidorming 
a jornmey of a thousand furlongs in one day. But, having 
saluted Ins fellow- citizens and delivered the fire, he fell down 
on the spot, and presently expired. The Platoeans caiiied him 
to the temple of Diana, surnamed Eucleia, and buried him 
there, putting this short insciiption on his tomb : 

Here lies Euchidoi,, who went to Delphi, and returned the same day. 

As for Eucleia, the generality believe her to be Diana, and 
call her by that name ; but some say she was daughter to 
Hercules, and Myi'to the daughter of Menoeceus, and sister of 
Patrochis ; and that dying a virgin, she had divine honours 
paid her by the Boeotians and Lociians. For in the mai'ket- 
place of every city of theirs she has a statue and an altar, 
where persons of both sexes that are betrothed offer sacrifice 
before marriage. 

In the fii*st general assembly of the Greeks after this victory, 
Aristides proposed a decree, That deputies fi'om all the states 
of Greece should meet annually at Platsca, to saciufice to 
Jupiter the deliverer, and that every fifth year they should 
celebrate the games of khertij ; that a general levy should be 
made through Greece of ten thousand foot, a thousand horse, 
and a hunched ships, for the war against the barbarians ; and 
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that the Plateeans should be exempt, being set apart for the 
service of the gotl, to propitiate him in behalf of Greece, and 
consequently their porso]|s to be esteemed saci'ed.” 

These articles passing 4nto a law, the Platfoans undertook to 
celebrate the anniversary of those that were slain and buiicd in 
that place, and they continue it to this day. The ceremony is 
as follows: — On the sixteenth day of Maimacterion {Novemher)^ 
which with the BoBotians is the month A la!comenn{,% the pro- 
cession begins at break of day, preceded by a tinunpet which 
sounds the signal of battle. Then follow several chanots full 
of garlands and branches of nip-tlo, and next to the chariots is 
led a black bull. Then come some young men that ai-e free- 
born, carrying vessels full of vnno and irdlk, for the libations, 
and cruets of oil and poi'fiimcd essences; no slave being 
allowed to have any share in this ceremony, sacred to the 
nffcniory of men that died for liberty. The procession closes 
with the Ai'chon of Plabca, who at other times is not allowed 
either to touch iron, or to wear any gaments but a white one ; 
but that day ho is clothed with a purple robe, and girt with a 
sword ; and carrying in his hand a wntor-pot, taken out of the 
public hall, ho walks through the midst of the city to the 
tombs. Then ho takes water in the pot out of a fountain, and, 
with his own hands, washes the little pillars of the monuinonts, 
and mbs them with essences. After this he kills the bull u])on 
a pile of wood; and having made his supplications to the 
terrcstiial Jupiter,* and to Mercury, he invites those brave men 
who fell in the cause of Greece to the funeral banquet, and the 
streams of blood. Last of all ho tills a bowl with wine, and 
pouring it out, lie says, I present this bowl to the men who 
died for the liberties of Greece.” Such is the ceremony still 
observed by tbo Platjcans. 

Wlien the Athenians wore returned home, Aristides, observ- 
ing that they used their utmost ondca vein's to make the 
govemmeut entirely democratical, considered, on one side, that 
the people deserved some attention and respect, on accoimt of 
their gallant behaviour; and, on the other, that being elated 
with their victories, it would be difficult to force them to 
depart from their pui'poso ; and therefore ho caused a decree to 
be made, that all the citizens should have a share in the 
admiiiisti'ation, and that the Arclioih^ should be chosen out of 
the whole body of thorn. 

Thomistoclcs liaving one day declared to the general assembly 
* Tho tenostnalJupiter Pinto. 
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that he had thought of an expedient which was very salutary to 
Athens, but ought to be kejit secret, he wdfe ordered to com- 
municate it to Aristides only, and abi|e by his judgment of it. 
Accordingly he told him his project v«is to bum the whole fleet 
of the confederates ; by which means the Athenians would bo 
raised to the sovereignty of all Greece. Aiistides then returned 
to the assembly, and acquainted the Athenians, That nothing 
could be more advantageous than the project of Themistocles, 
nor anything more unjust.'’ And upon his report of the 
matter, they commanded Themistocles to give over all thoughts 
of it. Such regard had that people for justice, and so much 
confidence in the integrity of Aristides. 

Some time after thisf he was joined in commission with 
Oimon, and sent against the barbarians ; where, observing that 
Pausanias and the other S])artan generals behaved with excessive 
haughtiness, he chose a quite different manner, shelving mifth 
mildness and condescension in his whole conversation and 
adekess, and prevailing vuth Oimon to behave with equal good- 
ness and affability to the whole league. Thus he insensibly 
drew the chief command from the Lacedtemonians, not by force 
of arms, horses, or ships, but by his gentle and obliging deport- 
ment. For the justice of Aristides, and the candoui’ of Oimon, 
ha\ing made the Athemaiis very agreeable to the confederates, 
theii’ regard was increased by the contrast they found in 
Pausanias’s avarice and severity of manners. For he never 
spoke to the officers of the aUies but with sharpness and anger, 
and he ordered many of their men to be flogged, or to stand all 
day with an iron anchor on their shoulders. He would not 
sufier any of them to provide themselves with forage, or straw 
to he on, or to go to the springs for water, before the Spartans 
were supphed, but placed his servants there with rods, to diivo 
away those who should attempt it. And when Aristides was 
going to remonstrate with him upon it, he kmt his brows, and, 
telling him, He was not at leisure,” refused to hear him. 

From that time the sea-captains and land -officers of the 
Greeks, pariicularly those of Chios, Samos, and Lesbos, pressed 
Aristides to take upon him the command of the confederate 
forces, and to receive them into his protection, since they had 
long desired to be delivered from the Spartan yoke, and to act 
under the orders of the Athemans. He answm'ed, That he 

* This was betoie the battle ot Platsea, at the time when Xeixes was put 
to flight and dii\ en back into Asia 

t Eight jcais after. 
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saw the necessity and justice of wliat they proposed, but that 
the proposal ought first to be confirmed by some act, which 
would make it impossibl« for the troops to depart from their 
resolution.’’ Hereupon Iliades of Samos, and Antagoras of 
Chios, conspiring together, went boldly and attacked Pausanias’s 
galley at the head of the ficet. Pausauias, upon this insolence, 
cried out in a menacing tone, “He would soon shew those 
follows they had not ofiered this insult to his ship, but to their 
own countries.” But they told him, “The best thing he could 
do was to retii’e, and thank fortune for fighting for bin^ at 
Platsoa ; for that nothing but the regard they had for that gi‘eat 
action restrained the Greeks from wrealdng their just vengeance 
on him.” The conclusion was that they quitted the Spartan 
banners, and ranged themselves under those of the Athenians. 

On this occasion, the magnanimity of the Spartan people 
apj^ared with great lustre. For as soon as they perceived their 
generals were spoiled with too much power, they sent no more, 
but voluntaiily gave up their pretensions to the cliief command; 
choosing rather to cultivate in them citkens a principle of 
modesty and tonaciousnoss of the laws and customs of their 
countiy, than to possess the sovereign command of Greece. 

Wliilo the Lacedaemonians had the command, the Greeks 
paid a coriaiu tax towards the war ; and now, being desirous 
that every city nught be more equally rated, they liegged the 
favour of the Atheniaus that Aristides might take it upon him, 
and gave him instructions to inspect their lands and revenues, 
in order to proportion the bimdeu of each to its ability. 

Aristides, invested with this authonty, which, in a manner, 
made him master of all Greec^c, did not abuse it. For though 
he went out poor, ho reimmed poorer, having settled the quotas 
of the several states, not only justly and disinterestedly, but with 
so much tcndoniess and humanity, tliat liis assessment was 
agi'oeablo and convenient to all. And as the ancients praised 
the times of Saton, so the allies of Athens blessed the settle- 
ments of Aristides, calhng it Iiapp/f fortune of Greece: a 
compHmeut which soon after appeai'od still more just, when this 
taxation was twice or thr-oo tunes as high. For that of 
Aiistides amounted only to four liuudrod and sixty talents, 
and Pericles in(‘.rcased it almost one third; for Tlnicydiclos 
writes, that at the boginmug of the war, the Athenians 
received from their allies six hniidi*ed talents; and after the 
death of Pericles, those that had the administration in their 
hands raised it by little and little to the sum of thiitecn 
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imndred talents. Not that the war grew more expensive, either 
hy its length or want of success, but becafise they had accus- 
tomed the people to receive distribu-^ns of money for the public 
spectacles and other purposes, ancS had made tliem fond of 
erecting magnificent statues and temples. 

The great and illustrious character which Aristides acquired 
by the equity of this taxation piqued Themistocles ; and he 
endeavoured to tm-n the praise bestowed upon him into ridicule, 
by saying, “ It was not the praise of a man, but of a money- 
chest, to keep treasm'e without diminution.” By this he took 
but a feeble revenge for the freedom of Aristides. For one day' 
Themistocles happemng to say, “ That he looked upon it as the 
principal excellence of a general to know and foresee the designs 
of the enemy,” Aristides answered, “ That is indeed a necessary 
qualification; but there is another very excellent one, and 
higlily becoming a general, and that is, to have clean handri” 

When Aristides had settled the articles of alliance, he called 
upon the confederates to confirm them with an oath, which he 
himself took on the part of the Athenians ; and, at the same 
time that he uttered the execration on those who would break 
the articles, he threw red-hot pieces of iron into the sea. 
However, when the urgency of afiairs afterwards required the 
Athenians to govern Greece with a stricter hand than those 
conditions justified, he advised them to let the consequences of 
the perjury rest with him, and pursue the path which expediency 
pointed out. Upon the whole, Theophrastus says, that in aU 
his own private concerns, and in those of his fellow -citizens, he 
was inflexibly just ; but in afiams of state, he did many things 
according to the exigency of the case, to serve his conntry, 
which seemed often to have need of the assistance of injustice. 
And he relates, that when it was debated in council whether 
the treasure deposited at Delos should be brought to Athens, as 
the Samians had advised, though contrary to treaties, on its 
coming to his turn to speak, he said, “ It was not just, but it 
was expedient.” 

This must be said, notwithstanding, that though he extended 
the domiaions of Aihens over so many people, he himself stiU 
continued poor, and esteemed his poverty no less a glory than all 
the laurels he had won. The following is a clear proof of it. 
Callias the torch -bearer, who was his near relation, was pro- 
secuted in a capital cause by his enemies. When they had 
alleged what they had against him, which was nothing very 
flagrant, they launched out into something foreign to thoir ovm 
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charge, and thus addressed the judges : You know Aristides, 
the son of Lyshr^chus, who is justly the admiration of all 
Greece. When you see TOth what a garh he appears in ])nhl]e, 
in what manner do you tl5nk ho must hro at hoin(‘ JVCust not 
he who shivers hero vuth cold for want of clothing, ho almost 
famished there, and destitute of all necessaries ? yet this is the 
man whom OalHas, his cousin- german, and the lichest man in 
Athens, absolutely neglects, and leaves, with his wife and 
children, in such wretchedness, though ho has often made use 
of him, and availed himself of his interest wdtli you.” Oallias 
p perceiving that this point affected and cxas})erated his judge's 
more than anythmg else, callod for Aristide's to testify before 
the comt, that he had many times offered him considerable 
sums, and strongly pressed him to accept thorn, hut ho had 
always refused them, in such teims as these: “-It ])ett(‘r 
bec^jmos Aistidos to glory in his poverty than Oallias m his 
riches ; for we see every day many people make a good as well 
as a bad use of riches, but it is hard to find one that ])ears 
poverty with a noble spirit; and they only are ashamed of it 
who are poor against their wiU.” Wlien Aristides had given 
in his evidence, there was not a man in the court wlio did not 
leave it with an inclination ratlier to he poor mth ]mn ilni-n 
rich with Oallias. This paiijicular we have from ^Eseliijuvs, the 
disciple of Socrates. And Plato, among all that ww ae-couni.ed 
great and illustrious men in Athens, judged none but Aristides 
worthy of real esteem. As for Tliemistoclos, Ciinon, and 
Pericles, they filled the city with magnificent bnihhngs, wilh 
wealth, and the vain superiluities of life; but virtue was the 
only object that Aristides had iu \dow in the whole course of 
his administration. 

We have extraordinary instances of tlio candour witli \vhi(di 
he behaved towards Themistoclcs. For though lie was his 
constant enemy in all affairs of govoriuiumt, and tlu^ niou.ns of 
his banishment, yet when Tlioniisto<*I(‘s was a(‘cus(‘d of capil-ai 
erhnes against the state, and ho had an oppoi'tiniity to i>ay 
him in kind, ho indulged not the least revcugi'; but wliilV 
Alcmseon, Oimon, and many others w<Te accusing liiiii and 
diiving him into exile, Aistidcs alone ueitlior did noi* said any- 
thing to his disadvantage; for, as he had not envied his 
prosperity, so now ho did not rejoice in his niisfortiUK's, 

As to the death of Aristides, some say it hap])ent‘diu Poni/us, 
whither he had sailed about some busiiu'ss of the stai(' ; otlua's 
say he died at Athens, full of days, honoured and uduiir<jd by 

(053 ) 0 
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his fellow-oitizens ; hut Orateras the Macedonian gives us 
another account of the death of this great <nan. He tells us, 
that after the banishment of Themi^ocles, the insolence of the 
people gave encouragement to a muAer of villainous infomei’S, 
vho, attackmg the greatest and best men, rendered them 
obnoxious to the populace, now much elated with prosperity and 
lX)wer. Aristides himself was not spared, but on a chai’ge 
brought against him by Diophantus of Amphitrope, was con- 
demned for taking a bribe of tlxe lonians, at the tune he leried 
tile tax. He adds, that being unable to pay his fine, which was 
fifty mince, he sailed to some part of Ionia, and there died., 
But Cratem gives us no written proof of this assertion. The 
other historians, without exception, who have given us accounts 
of the unjust behaviom’ of the people of Athens to their generals, 
among many other instances dwell upon the banishment of 
Theinistocles, the impnsonment of lililtiades, the fine impgsed 
upon Pericles, and the death of Paches, who, upon receiving 
sentence, killed himself in the judgment-hall, at the foot of the 
tiibunal. Nor do they forget the bamshment of Aristides, but 
they say not one word of this condemnation. 

Besides, liis monument is still to be seen at Phalereum, and 
is said to have been erected at tlie public charge, because he did 
nut leave enough to defray the expenses of his funeral. They 
infom us, too, that the city piwided for the marriage of Ms 
dauglitei’S, and that each of them had three thousand clrmhme 
to her poidion out of the troasuiy ; and to Ms son Lysimachus 
the people of Athens gave a MmcMed mime of silver, and a 
plantation of as many acres of land, ivith a pension of fom: 
drachmae a day; the whole being confirmed to him by a decree 
di-awn up by Alcibiadcs. OaUisthenes adds, that Lysnnaehus 
at his death leaving a daughter named Polycrite, the people 
ordered her the same subsistence with those that had conquered 
at the OljTupic games. 
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HE family of Themistocles was too obsciu*e to raise 
him to distinction. He was the son of Neo(jles, 
inferior citizen of Athens, of the ward of 


an 


Phrear, and the tribe of Leontis. By his 
mother's side, he is said to have been illegitimate* 


according to the following lines 


Though hoin m Thiaco, Abrotonou my name, 

My son enrols mo in the lists oi fame, 

^ The great Thennstoclcs. 

Yet Phanias wiites, that the mother of Themistocles was of 
Caiia, not of Thrace, and that her name was not Ahrotoiiou 
hut Entei'pe. Neanthes mentions Ilalicaniassns as the city to 
which she belonged. But bo that as it may, when all the 
illegitimate youth assembled at Oynosarges, m the wi’cstling 
ring dedicated to Hercules, without the gates, whici was 
appointed for that purpose — ^because Hercules himself was not 
altogether of divine extraction, but had a mortal for his mother — 
Themistocles found means to persuade some of the young noble- 
men to go to Oynosarges and take them exercise with him. 
This was an ingenious contrivance to take away the distinc-tion 
between the illogitimate or aliens, and the legitimate, whoso 
parents were both Athenians. It is plain, however, that he 
was related to the house of the Lycomeda^, ; for Simonidt^s 
informs us, that when a chapel of that family in the ward of 
Phyle, where the mysteries of Cores used to bo celebrated, was 
burned down by the barbarians, Themistocles rebuilt it, and 
adorned it with pictures. 

It appears that when a boy he was full of spirit and lii'c, 
quick of apprehension, natui’olly inclined to bold attcnqits, and 
likely to make a gi’eat statesman. His hours of leisure and 
vacation he spent, not lilco other boys, in idleness and ])lay; 
but he was always inventing and composing declamations ; tiio 
subjects of which were eitlier the impeaiJiment or defence of 
some of Ms schooKollows ; so that his master would often say, 
will be nothing common or indiferent; you will 

* That IB, au aheu. 
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either be a blessing or a cui’se to the coinmnnity.” As for moral 
phil()So}»hy, and the polite arts, he learned thbm but slowly, and 
vntli little satisfaction; but instrueti^ns in politK.al knowledge, 
and the adminstiation of jmbhe afl lirs, he leeeivecl vith an 
attention above Ins yeai*s, because they suited Ins genius. 
When, tliciefore, he was laughed at, long after, in company 
where fiee scope was given to laillery, by persons who passed 
as more accomplished in what was called genteel breeding, lie 
was obliged to answer them with some as^Denty : “ ’Tis true I 
never learned how to tune a harp, or play upon a lute, but I 
know how to raise a small and inconsiderable city to glory and # 
greatness.” 

Steshnbrotus, indeed, informs us that Themistocles stuched 
natural philosophy, both under Anaxagoras and Melissus ; but 
in this he eiTs against chronology.'"' For when Pencles, who 
was much younger than Themistocles, besieged Samos, Melhisus 
defended it, and Anaxagoras hved vith Pericles. Those seem 
to deserve more attention who say that Themistocles V'as a 
follower of Mnesiiihilus the Phreanan, who was neither orator 
nor natural philosopher, but a luofessor of what was ihen 
called wisdom, which consisted in a knowledge of the ai*ts of 
government, and the practicid pait of political prudence. This 
was a sect formed upon the pniieiples of Solon, and clcscenchng 
m succession from him ; but Avhen the science of government 
came to be mixed vith forensic arts, and passed from action to 
mere words, its professors, instead of sages, were called 
sophists. [• Themistocles, however, -was conversant m public 
business when he attended the lectures of Mnesiphilus. 

In the hi*st sallies of youth, he was irregular auci luisteady ; 
as he followed his own disjiosition \\ithout any moral restraints. 
But ho seemed to apologise for this afterwards, when he 
observed, that the 'Wildest colts make the best horses^ when 
iheij come to be properhi brolce and mancujed. The stones, 
however, which some tell us of his father's disinheriting him, 
and his mother’s laying \'iolent hands upon herself, because she 
could not bear the thoughts of her sun’s infamy, seem to be 

Auaxag'oras was Loin m the first veai of the 70th olympmcl , Thcitns- 
toelos won tlie battle of Walamis the iu’st yeai of the 7otli olyniiiiad, and 
yr* lissns defended >S.iuios aj^amst Pericdes tho last j ear of the Stth olyminad 
Tli(‘3iixstot les, thoreiure, could neither study under Aiiaxa^oias, who was only 
Iwcntv yeais old when that geneial f»aiued the battle of -alaniis, noi yet 
luulei M(‘lihSiiS 5 who did not Login to fiouiish till 3t) ycais .iftor that battle 
i Tlio (Sojilnsts woio latbei ihetoiiciaus tluiii pbilosophoih, skilh'd in woids, 
but fainieilicial m knowledge, as Diogenes Laeitius lutoims us 
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quite fictitious. Others, on the coiiti'ary, say that his father, to 
dissuade him fronf accepting any public employment, showed 
him some old galleys tha4 lay worn out and neglected on the 
sea shore, just as the popWace neglect their loaders when they 
have no further service for them. 

Themistocles had an early and violent inclination for public 
business, and was so strongly smitten with the love of glory, 
with an ambition of the highest station, that ho involved him- 
self in troublesome quarrels vdth persons of the first rank and 
influence in the state, particularly with Aristides, the son of 
► Lysimachus, who always opposed him. Their emiiity began 
early, but the cause, as Ariston the philosopher relates, was 
nothing more than their regard for Ptesileus of Toos. After 
this their disputes continued about public aifairs; and the dis- 
similanty of their hves and manners iiatiu’aUy added to it. 
Aivsstides was of a mild temper and of great probity. He 
managed the concerns of government Avith inflexible justice, 
not with a vicAV to ingratiate liimself vith the peojde, or to 
promote his OAvn gloiy, but solely for the advantage and safety 
of the state, lie was, therefore, necessarily obliged to oppose 
Themistocles, and to prevent his xiromotiou, because ho fre- 
quently i)ut the people u])on imwaiTuntable enterprises and Avas 
ambitious of introducing great innovations. Indeed, Themis- 
tocles was so etirned away Avith the love of glory, so 
immoderately desirous of distinguishing himselt* by some great 
action, that, though he AA^as very young Avhon the battle of 
Marathon Avas fought, and when the generalship of Miltiadcs 
was everywhere extolled, yet even then he was observed to keep 
much alone, to ho very pensive, to Avatch Avhole nights, and not 
to attend the usual entertainments. When he was asked tlie 
reason by his friends, who wondered at the change, ho said. 
The trophies of Miltiades would not suffer lum to sleep. 
While others imagined the defeat of the Persians at Marathon 
had ]pat an end to the war, ho considered it as the begiimiiig of 
greater conflicts ; and, for the benoflt of Greece, he was ahva^'s 
preparing himself and the Athenians against those ctmfli(!ts, 
because ho forosaAv them at a distance. 

And in the first place, Avlicreas the Athenians had used to 
share Hie revenue of the silver mines of Laiu'ium among them- 
selves, ho alone had the coiu*agc to make a motion to the people, 
that they should diAudo them in tliat manner no longer, but 
build Avith them a number of galleys to bo employed in the Avar 
against the JEginctro, Avho then made a considerable figure in 
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Greece, and by means of their numerous navy were masters of 
the sea. By seasonably stirring up the resefttment and emula- 
tion of his countrymen against th^e islanders, ho the more 
easily prevailed with them to proviftie themselves vdth ships, 
than if he had displayed the terrors of Darius and the Persians, 
who were at a gi*eater distance, and of whose coming they had 
no great apprehensions. With this money, a hundred galleys 
wnth three banks of oars were built, which afterwards fought 
against Xerxes. Fi’om this step he proceeded to others, in order 
to draw the attention of the Athenians to maritime adOPairs, and 
to convince them that, though by land they were not able to * 
cope with their neighbours, yet with a naval force they might 
not only repel the barbarians, but hold aU Greece in subjection. 
Thus of good land forces, as Plato says, he made them manners 
and seamen, and brought upon himself the aspersion of taking 
from his countrymen the spear and the shieid, and sending them 
to the bench and the oai\ Stesimbrotus writes, that Themis - 
toeles effected this in spite of the opposition of Miltiades. 
Whether by this proceeding he coiTupted the simplicity of the 
Athenian constitution is a speculation not proper to be indulged 
here. But that the Greeks owed theii’ safety to these naval 
applications, and that those ships re-estabhshed the city of 
Athens after it had been destroyed (to omit other proofs), 
Xerxes liimself is a sufficient witness. Por, after his defeat at 
sea, he was no longer able to make head against the Athenians, 
though his land forces remained entire ; and it seems to me 
that he left Mardonius rather to prevent a pursuit than with 
any hope of his biinging Greece into subjection. 

Some authors write that Themistocles was intent upon the 
acquisition of money with a view to spend it profusely ; and, 
indeed, for his frequent sacrifices, and the splendid manner in 
which he entertained strangers, he had need of a large supply. 
Tet others, on the contrary, accuse him of meanness and 
attention to trifles, and say he even sold presents that were 
made him for his table. Nay, when he begged a colt of 
PMlides, who was a breeder of hoi'ses, and was refused, he 
threatened he would soon make a Trojan horse of Jus hvuse^ 
enigmatically hinting that he would raise up troubles and 
impeachments against him from some of his own family. 

In ambition, however, he had no equal. For when ho 
was yet young and but little known, he prevailed upon Epicles 
of Hermione, a periormer upon the lyre, much valued by the 
Athenians, to practise at his house, hoping by this means to draw 
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a great number of people thither. And when he wont to the 
Olympic games li% endeavoured to equal or exceed Oinioii in 
the elegance of his tabl^ the splendoui* of Ms pavOions, and 
other expenses of his trarij. These things, however, were not 
agreeable to the Greeks. They looked upon them as suitalde 
to a young man of a noble family; but when an obscure 
person set himself up so much above his fortune, he gained 
nothing by it but the imputation of vanity. lie exhibited 
a tragedy, too, at his own expense, and gained the prize with 
his tragedians at a time when those entertainments wore 
pimsued with great avidity and emulation. In memory of bis 
success he put up this inscription: Tke))nstooles the Phrearian 
e,iJnhifecl the trmjedij ; PhrijmcIntA composed if, Adwmntvs 
presiduL This gained him popularity; and what added 
to it was his charging his memory with the names of the 
citizens, so that he readily oaUod each by his own. He was 
an impartial judge, too, in the causes that were brought 
before him ; and Simonides of Ceos ^ maldng an unreasonable 
request to Mm when archon, he answorered, Neither would 
you he a good poet if you tvaimjressed the rules of harmony; 
nor I a good magistrate if I granted your petition contrary to 
law. Another time he rallied Simonides for his ahsurddy 
in abusing the Corinthians^ who inhabited' so elegant a city; 
and having his own picture drawn when he had so lU-favoured 
an aspect 

At length, having attained to a great height of power and 
populaiity, his faction prevailed, and he prociirod the banish- 
ment of Aristides by what is called the Ostracism. | 

The Medes now preparing to invade Greece again, tlio 
Athenians considered who should ho their general ; and many, 
wo are told, thinking the coiminssion dangerous, dechued it. 
But Epicydes, the son of Eupheimdes, a man of more eloc|iicnce 
than coinage, and capable withal of hemg Ijribod, Hoheitod it, 
and was likely to be chosen. Themistoclos, fearing the 
consequence would ho fatal to the public if tlie choice fell upon 

* SiinoindeB ucloT)nito(l the hattleH of Marathon and Salamis in his poems , 
and was the authoi of aovoral odes and ologios, Romo of which are atill 
extant and well known 

t By this, men who hocamo powexful to Huch a decree as to tliieaton tin* 
state with danger, weic banished for ten ycarh, and they were to quit tbo 
Atheman tenitonos in ten days. The method of it was this every citia;(‘n 
took aineco of a bi'okon pot or shell, on which ho wioto Iho name of the person 
ho would have banished. This done, the magisi-ratos counted the shells, aiul 
if they amounted to GOOO, soi*tcd them ; and tho man whoso nauio was fouiwl 
on tho greatest nnmbci of sliells, was of coui’se exiled for ton years. 
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Epicydes, prevailod upon him by peeuniaiy considerations to 
drop his pretensions. • 

His behavioui' is also commen(^d with respect to the 
intei’iDreter who came \vuth the King' of Persia’s ambassadors 
that were sent to demand eai*th and water. By a decree of 
the j)eople he put him to death for presuming to make use 
of the Greek language to express the demands of the barbarians 
To this we may add his proceedings in the a:ffair of Arthmius, 
the Zehte, who, at his motion, was declared infamous, with his 
children and all his posterity, for bunging Persian gold into 
Greece. But that which redounded most of all to his honour 
was his putting an end to the Grecian wars, reconciling the 
several states to each other, and persuading them to lay aside 
their animosities during the war with Persia. 

As soon as he had taken the command uj)on him, he 
endeavoimed to persuade the people to quit the city, to embark 
on board their ships, and to meet the barbarians at as great 
a distance fi*om Greece as possible. But, many opjiosing it, 
he marched at the head of a great army, together with the 
Lacedaemonians, to Tempe, intending to cover G^iessaly, which 
had not as yet declared for the Persians. When he returned 
without effecting anything, the Thessalians having embraced 
the king’s party, and all the country as far as Boeotia following 
their example, the Athenians were more willing to hearken to 
his proposal to fight the enemy at sea, and sent him with a 
fleet to guard the sti’aits of Axtemisium. 

When the fleets of the several states were joined, and the 
majority were of opinion that Euryhiades should have the 
chief command, and with his Lacedaemonians began the 
engagement; the Athenians, who had a gi'oater number of 
ships than aU the rest united, thought it an indignity to part 
with the place of honom*. But Themistocles, perceiving the 
danger of any disagreement at that time, gave up the command 
to Euiybiades, and satisfied the Athenians, by representing to 
them that if they behaved Hke men in the war, the Grecians 
would volnntarily yield them the superiority for the future. 
To him, therefore, Greece seems to owe her preservation, and 
the Athenians, in particular, the distinguished glory of 
sui’passing their enemies m valour, and their aUies in 
moderation. 

The Persian fleet coming up to Apha3ta, Emyhiades was 
astonished at such au appearance of ships, pakicularly when he 
was informed that there were two hundi’ed more sailing round 
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Sciatlius. He therefore was desirous, without loss of time, to 
draw nearer to Grtece, and to keep close to the Peloponnesian 
coast, where he might hs^^e an army occasionally to assist the 
fleet; for he considered *|thc naval force of the Persians as 
in^oncible. Upon this the Euhoeans, apprehensive tliat the 
Greeks would forsake them, sent Pcla.gon to negotiate privately 
with Themistoclcs, and to offer him a large siun of money. 
He took the money and gave it (as Herodotus wuites) to 
Eiuyliiadcs. Finding himself most opposed in his designs by 
Architeles, captain of the sacred who had not money 

to pay his men, and there fore intended immediately to with- 
di'aw; ho so incensed his countryiucn agiiinst him that they 
wont in a tumultuous manner on board his sliip, and took fi'om 
him what ho had provided for his supper Ai*(diitelcs, ])oing 
much provoked at this insult, Tliomistocles sent him in a chest 
a <^uantity of provisions, and at the bottom of it a talent of 
silver, and desired him to refresh himsidf that evening, and to 
satisfy Ms crew in the morning; otherwise, ho would accuse 
him to the Athenians of having received a bribe from the 
enemy. 

Though the several engagements | with the Persian fleet in 
the straits of Eubena wore not decisive, }'ot they were of gr(‘at 
advantage to tlio Greeks, who learned by experience that 
neither the number of ships, nor the beauty and spleudom' of 
their oniamonts, nor the vaunting shouts and songs of the 
bm’banans, have any tiling di'oadful in them to men fiiat know 
how to flght hand to hand, and arc doterminod to holiavo 
gallantly. Tliesc things they were taught to desiiiso when 
they came to close action and grappled wdtli the foe In this 
case Pindar’s sentiments ai)poar just when ho says of the fight 
at Artemisium, 

’Twas then tint AthoiiB tho foundation laid 

Of Liberty’s fair stiuctiiio 

Indeed, intrepid courage is the commencement of vi(ttory. 

Artemisium is a maritime place of Euboea, to the north of 
Hostiiea. Over against it lies Olizon, in tho territory that 
formerly wa.s suliject to Philoclotes, whore there is a small 
ttanplo of Diana of the Mast, in the midst of a grove. The 
temple is encircled with pillars of wlnto stone, which, when 

^ The m'ved was that wlncli tho AihoniaiiH Hoiit ov<‘iy year to Ddos 
wiih saonfices for A]>i)llo, and tlioy ju’otend it was tho same m which 
Theseus caiTiod tho tnbnto to ( Jrcto. 

t They <iamo to threo soveial eiigagoiucuts within ihreo diys 
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rubbed with the hand, has both the colour and smell of saffron. 
On one of the pillai'S are inscnbed the followtug verses : — 

■VTlien ou tliese seas the sous of -Mhens conquered 

The vaiious poweis of A&ia , gr^of ul here 

They leai’d this temple to Liana. 

There is a place still to be seen upon this shore, where thero 
is a large hea]! of sand, which, if dug mto, shows towards 
the bottom a black dust like ashes, as if some fire had been 
there; and this is supposed to have been that in which the 
wrecks of the ships and the bodies of the dead were burned. 

The news of what had happened at Thermopylas being 
brought to Artennsium,* when the confederates were informed 
that Leonidas was slain there, and Xerxes master of the 
passages by land, they sailed back to Greece; and the Athenians, 
elated with their late distinguished valour, brought up the reai\ 
As Thenustocles sailed along the coasts, wherever he saw any 
harbours or places proper for the enemy’s ships to put in at, ho 
took such stones as he happened to find, or caused to be brought 
thither for that puipose, and set them up m the ports and 
watering places, with the following inscription engraved in lai'go 
characters, and addressed to thelonians: — ‘‘Let the lonians, if 
it bo possible, come over to the Greeks, from whom they are 
descended, and who now risk their lives for their liberty. If 
this be impracticable, let them at least perplex the barbanans, 
and put them in disorder in time of action.’’ By this he hoped 
either to bring the lonians over to his side, or to sow discord 
among them, by causmg them to be suspected by the Persians. 

Though Xerxes had passed through Doris down to Phocis, 
and was burning and destroying the Phocian cities, yet the 
Greeks sent them no succours. And, notwithst.mding all the 
entreaties the Athenians could use to prevail with the con- 
federates to repair with them into Boeotia, and cover the fi'ontiers 
of Attica, as theij had sent a fleet to Artemisium to serve the 
common cause, no one gave ear to their request. All eyes were 
tmmed upon Peloponnesus, and all wore deternnned to collect thoii’ 
forces within the Isthmus, and to build a wall across it from sea 
to sea. The Athenians were greatly incensed to see themselves 
thus betrayed, and, at the same time, dejected and discouraged 

The last engagement at Thermopylee, wheiem Xerxes forced the passes 
of the mountains by the defeat of the Lacedsemomans, Thespians, and 
Thebans, who had been left to guaid them, happened on tlie same day with 
the battle at Aiiomisiiim, and the news of it wah brought to TlieniistocUes }>y 
an Athenian called Abiomclms Theiniopylm is well known to be a naiTow 
pass m the moimtains neai* the Euiipus. 
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at so general a defection. They alone could not think of giving 
battle to so prodigious an army. To quit the city, and enibaik 
on board their ships, was |the only expedient at present ; and 
this the generality were vfry unwilling to hearken to, as they 
could neither have any great ambition for victoiy, nor idea of 
safety, when they had loft the temples of then* gods and the 
monuments of then* ancestors. 

Theniistocles, percei\diig that he could not by the force of 
human reason prevail with the multitude, set his machinery to 
work, as a poet would do in a tragedy, and had recourse to 
prodigies and oracdos. The prodigy he availed himself of was 
the disappearing of the dra-gon of Minerva, which at that time 
quitted the holy place; and the priests, iinding the daily ohierings 
set before it untouched, gave it out among the pooplc, at the 
suggestion of Thomistocles, that the goddess had forsaken the 
citj’', and that she ofterod to conduct them to sea. Moreover, 
by way of explaining to the people an oracle thou received, he 
told them that, by wooden vkiUh^ there could not possibly be any- 
thing meant but ships ; and that Apollo, now calling Salamis 
dwiiie^ not wretched and unfortunate^ as formerly, signified by 
such an epithet, that it would bo productive of some great 
advantage to Grooco. His connsols prevailed, and he proposed 
a decree that the city should ho left to the protection of Minerva, 
the tutelary goddess of the Athenians; that the young men 
should go on board the ships; and that every one should provide 
as well as he possibly could for tho safety of the children, the 
women, and the slaves. 

When this decree was made, most of the Athenians removed 
their parents and wives to Troezone, whore they wore received 
with a generous hospittility. The Troczenians came to a 
resolution to maintain them at tho public expense, for which 
purpose they allowed each of thorn two oholi a day ; they per- 
mitted tho chilcben to gather fruit wherever they pleased, and 
provided for their education by paying their tutors. 

As the treasury of Athojis was then but low, iiiistotle 
informs us that tho coiul of Areopagus distributed to every man 
who took part in tho cx])cditi<)n eight drachmas, which was the 
principal moans of manning tho fleet. But Clidemus ascribes 
this also to a stratagem of Tliomistoclcs ; for ho tolls us, that 
when the Athenians went down to the harbour of Piraeus, the 
jEgis was lost from tho statue of Minerva ; and Thomistocles, 
as he ransa(ikod ovor}-1hiug, under pretence of searching for it, 
found largo sums of moiuiy hid among the baggage, which he 
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applied to tke public use ; and out of it all necessaries were 
provided for tlie fleet, t 

The embai'kation of the people of Athens was a very aflect- 
ing scene. "VYhat pity! '\^at adnijL'ation of the flmmess of 
those men, who, sending them parents and families to a distant 
place, unmoved vith them cries, them tears, or embraces, had 
the fortitude to leave the city, and embark for Salamis ! What 
greatly heightened the distress was the number of citizens 
whom they were forced to leave behind, because of their extreme 
old age. And some emotions of tenderness were due even to 
the tame domestic animals, which, running to the shore, with 
lamentable howhngs, expressed them aflection and regret for the 
persons that had fed them. One of these, a dog that belonged 
to Xanthippus, the father of Pencles, unwilling to be left behind, 
is said to have leapt into the sea, and to have swum by the side 
of the ship till it reached Salamis, where, quite spent with toil, 
it died immediately. 

To these gi’eat actions of Themistocles may be added the 
following : — He perceived that Anstides was much regretted by 
the people, who were apprehensive that out of revenge he imght 
join the Persians, and do great prejudice to the cause of Greece; 
ho therefore caused a decree to bo made, that aU who had been 
banished only for a tune should have leave to rotm*n, and by 
them counsel and valoim assist their fellow -citizens in the 
preservation of their country. 

Eurybiades, by reason of the dignity of Spai^ta, had the 
command of the fleet; but, as ho was apprehensive of the danger, 
ho proposed to set sail for the Isthmus, and flx his station near 
the Peloponnesian araiy. Themistocles, however, opposed it; 
and the account we have of the conference on that occasion 
deserves to be mentioned. WTien Euiybiades said, ‘^Do not you 
know, Themistocles, that in the public games such as rise up 
before them tmn are chastised for it?’’ “Yes,” answered 
Themistocles; “yet such as are left behind never gain the 
crown.” Emybiades, upon this, lifting up his stafl:, as if he 
intended to strike him, Themistocles said, “ Strike if you please, 
but heai' me,” The Lacedaemonians, admiring his command of 
temper, bade him speak what he had to say ; and Thenustocles 
was loading him back to the subject, when one of the officers 
thus mtciTupted him “ It ill becomes you, who have no city, to 
advise us to quit our habitations and abandon our country.” 
Themistocles retorted upon him thus : “ Wretch that thou art, 
we have indeed left om* walls and houses, not choosing, for the 
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sake of those inanimate things, to become slaves ; yet we have 
still the most respe(*tab]c city of Greece, in these two hundred 
ships, wLich arc here roa% to defend you, if you will give them 
leave. But if you forsakS and betray us a second time, Greece 
shall soon find the Athenians possessed of as free a city, and as 
valuable a (joimtry as that which they have quitted.” These 
words stmek Emybiades with the apprehension that the 
Athenians might fall off from liim. We are told also, that as a 
certain Eretrian was attempting to speak, Themistocles said. 

What ! have you, too, something to say about war, who are 
hko the fish that hath a sword, but no heart ? ” 

Wlnlo Themistocles was thus maintaining his arguments upon 
dock, some toll ns an owl was seen flying to the riglit of the 
fleet, which came and perched upon tlie shi‘ouds. Tliis omen 
determined the (tonfoderates to accede to his opinion, and to 
prepare for a sea fight. But no sooner did the enemy’s fleet 
appear advancing towards the harbour of Phalerus in Attica, 
and covering all the neighbouring coasts, while Xerxes himself 
was seen marcking his land forces to the shore, than the Greeks, 
struck with the sight of su<k prodigious armaments, began to 
forgot the couns(‘l of Themistockvs, and the Poloponnosians once 
more looked towards the Istlimis. Nuy^, they resolved to sot 
sail that very night, and sink orders wore given to all the pilots. 
Thoniistoelos, gi'eaily euncoriuKl that the Greeks wore going 
to give up the advantage of their station in the straits, and to 
retire to their respective countries, contrived that stratagem 
which was put in execution by Sicinus. Tiiis Sicinus was 
of Persian extraction and a (iaptive, but much attached to 
Themistocles and the tutor of his children. On tin's occasion 
Themistocles sent him privately to the king of Persia, vith 
orders to tell him that the command<ir of the Athenians, having 
espoused his int(‘rest, was ilio first to inform him of the intenkid 
flight of the Greeks, and that he exhorted him not to sufter them 
to es(iapo; hut while they were in this confusion, and at a 
distaiuje from their land forces, to attack and destioy their 
whole anny. 

Xerxes took this information kindly, supposing it to pro(*Ged 
from friendship, and immediately gave orclors to his oifl(un*s, 
with two hundred ships, to suiToiind all the', passages and to 
encilose tlie islandKS that none of tlK» Greeks might oscjapc, and 
then to follow with ihe rest of the ships at tlioir leisure. 
Aristidcjs, the son of Lysimachus, wa.s ihet first tliat percicuved 
* Tlie owl was sacred to Mmerva, tlio iirotociress of tho Atliomaus. 
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this motion of the enemy, and though he was not in friendship 
with Themistocles, but had been banished hf his means (as has 
been related), he went to him android him they were sur- 
rounded by the enemy."* ThemistoAes, knowing his probity, 
and charmed with his coming to give this mtefligenee, 
acquainted him with the affair of Sicinus, and entreated him 
to lend his assistance to keep the Greeks in their station, and, 
as they had a confidence in his honour, to persuade them to 
come to an engagement in the straits. Aristides approved the 
proceedings of Themistocles, and, going to the other admu’als 
and captains, encoimaged them to engage. While they hardly ^ 
gave credit to his report, a Tenian gaUcy, commanded by 
Parsetius, came over from the enemy to biing the same 
account, so that indignation, added to necessity, excited the 
Greeks to their combat. 

As soon as it was day Xerxes sat down on an eminence to 
view the fleet and its order of battle. He placed himself, as 
Phanodemus wiites, above the temple of Hercules, where the 
isle of Salamis is sepai’ated from Attica by a nan'ow frith; but 
according to Acestodorous, on the confines of Megara, upon a 
spot called Kerata, the horns. He w’-as seated on a throne of 
gold, \ and had many secretaries about him, whose business it was 
to write dowm the paiiiculai’S of the action. 

In the meantime, as Themistocles was sacrificing on the 
deck of the admir^- galley, three captives were brought to 
him of uncommon beauty, elegantly atthed, and set ofi with 
golden ornaments. They were said to be the sons of Autai'ctus 
and Sandace, sister to Xerxes. Euphrantide, the soothsayer, 
casting his eye upon them, and at the same time observing that 
a bright flame blazed out from the victims,], while a sneezing 
was heard from the light, took Themistocles by the hand and 
ordered that the three youths should bo consecrated and 
sacrificed to Bacchus Oinestes, for by this means the Greeks 
might be assured not only of safety, but victory. 

’ Aiistides was not then m the confedeiate fleet, but in the islo of .^jgina, 
fi’om whence he sfLiled by night with gieat haznid, tluough the Persian fleet, 
to cany this intolhgence. 

tTlns thione, or seat, whether of gold or silvei, or lx)tli, was taken and 
earned to Athens, wlicro it was conseciated m the temple of the Miiiciwa, 
mth the golden sabie ot Maidonius, which was taken afterwards in tho 
battle of Plataia 

j A blight flame was always considered as a fortmiate omen whethci it 
weie a real one issuing from an altar or a seeming one (what we call shell- 
fiie) fiom the liead of a living peison A sneezing on the light hand, too, 
was deemed a lucky omen both by the Gieeks and Aitins. 
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Themistoclos was astomslied at tlie sti'angenoss and cruelt7 
of the order; but •the multitude, who, in great and pressing 
difficulties, trust rather to tbsimd than rational methods, invoked 
the god with one voice, Ibd leading the captives to the altar, 
insisted upon their being offered up as the soothsayer had 
directed. 

As to the number of the Persian ships, the poet iEschjdus 
speaks of it in his tragedy entitled Persfe as a matter he was 
well assured of 

A tlioiisand shijis (for well I know tlie nunibei) 

The PeiHicaii flaj; obeyed, two himdred looie 
Aik I seven, o’oiainead the seas 

The Athenians Lad only one hundred and eighty galleys; 
cacli (iariied eighteen men that fought upon dock, foim of 
whom were archers, and the rest heavy armed. 

Jf Tliemi stool es was hapjiy in tdioosing a jdaee for action, ho 
was no less so in taking advantage of a proper time for it ; for 
he would not engage tlie enemy till that time of day when a 
brisk wind usually arises from the sea, which occasions a high 
surf in the channel. Tliis was no incon vena once to the Grecian 
vessels, which wore low built and w’-oll compacted, but a very 
great one to the Ptjrsian sliips, wdiich had high steams aud lofty 
decks, and wore heavy and unwieldy, for it causocl them to veer 
in such a maniioa' that their sides were <'x posed to the Greeks, 
who attacked them fuiionsly. Duriaig the whole dispute groat 
attcntioai was given to th<‘. motions of Thendstoelos, as it was 
believed he knew laest how to jaroceod. Araamenes, the Persian 
admii’al, a mail of cbsfcinguished honour, aaid by far the bravest 
of the king's lirothcrs, directed has manoeuvres chiefly against 
him. His shi}) was very tall, and from thence ho threw darts 
and slioi foi’th aiTows as from the walls of a castle. But 
Aniiuhis the Decclean, and l^^osicles the Pedian, who sailed in 
one bottom, bore down n])on him with tladr prow, and, both 
ships meeting, tiny were fastened tog(‘ther by moans of tluur 
})a’azoii b(‘aks, when Ariaanenos, boardiaig their galley, tlicy 
received liiau with their pikes and pushed him into tlie sea. 
Artemisia knew the body amoaigst others that were floating 
with the wr<‘ck, and cairied it to Xerx(^s. 

While the light was thus raging we lu'c told a great light 
appeared, as fnnn J^Jlous^s, and loud sounds and voices were 

^ ^ Ain-'miaia, Queen of IlalicarnasHus, distingniHlKKl hciraolf ubovo all the rest 
of tlio Persian iorei's, hoi slupa beinj» flic last that ll(‘d, winch Xoixes olmorv- 
cried Old, t}uit tb<i mou behaved hko wojnoii, and the women with tho 
coinage and intiepidily of mou. 
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heard througli all the plain of Thriasia to the sea, as of a great 
number of people carrying the mystic symbols of Bacchus in 
procession. A cloud, too, seemed fto rise from among the 
crowd that made this noise, and t<# ascend by degrees till it 
fell upon the galleys. Other phantoms also, and apparitions 
of armed men, they thought they saw, stretching out their 
hands from .ilgina before the Grecian fleet. These they 
conjectoed to be the jEactdcBy to whom, before the battle, 
they had addressed their prayers for succour. 

The flrst man that took a ship was an Athenian named 
Lycomedes, captain of a galley, who cut down the ensigns 
from the enemy’s ship, and consecrated them to the laurelled 
Apollo. As the Persians could come up in the straits but few 
at a time, and often put each other in confusion, the Greeks 
equalling them in the line fought them till the evening, when 
they broke them entirely, and gained that signal and complete 
victory, than which (as Simonides says) no other naval achieve- 
ment, either of the Greeks or barbarians, ever was more 
glorious. This success was owing to the valour, indeed, of 
all the confederates, but chiefly to the sagacity and conduct 
of Themistoeles.*^'^ 

After the battle, Xerxes, full of indignation at his disap- 
pointment, attempted to join Salamis to the continent by a 
mole so well secured that his land forces might pass over it 
into the island, and that he might shut up the pass entii’oly 
agamst the Greeks. At the same time, Themistocles, to sound 
.^dstides, pretended it was his own opinion that they should 
sail to the Hellespont and breakdown the bridge of ships, “ Por 
so,” says he, ^‘we may take Asia without stilling out of 
Europe.” Aristides did not in the least relish his proposal, 
but answered him to this purpose: “Till now we have had 
to do with an enemy immersed in luxiuy, but if we shut him 
up in Greece and drive him to necessity, he who is master of 
such prodigious forces Tvnll no longer sit under a golden canopy 
and be a quiet spectator of the proceedings of the war*, but, 
awakened by danger, attempting everything, and present 
everywhere, he will correct his past eiTors and follow coun- 
sels better calculated for success. Instead, therefore, of break- 
ing that bridge, we should if possible provide another that he 
may retire the sooner out of Exu'ope.” “ If that is the case,” 

* III tins battle, which was one of the most momoiahle wo find m histoiy, 
the Grecians lost foity ships and the Peisuns two handled, beside a gicat 
many luoie tliat were taken. 
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said Tliemistocles, we must all consider and contrive how to 
put him upon the most speedy retreat out of Greece.” 

This being resolved upcgi, he sent one of the kmg’s eunuchs, 
whom he found among IJie prisoners, Arnaees by name, to 
acquaint him, ‘^That the Greeks, since then* victory at sea 
were determmed to sail to the Hellespont and destroy the 
bridge, but that Themistocles, in care for the king’s safety, 
advised him to hasten towards his own seas and pass over into 
Asia, while his friend endeavoured to find out pretences of 
delay to prevent the confederates from pm-suing him,” 
^erxes, terrified at the news, retired witli the gi’eatest pre- 
cipitation. How pmdent the management of Themistocles 
and Aristides was, Mardonius aftbrded a proof when, with a 
small part of the king’s forces, he put the Greeks in extreme 
danger of losing all in the battle of Plataea. 

Herodotus tells us that among the cities iEgina boro away 
the palm ; but among the commanders, Themistocles, in spite 
of envy, was universally allowed to have distinguished liimsolf 
most, for when they came to the Isthmus, and every officer 
took a billet fi*om the altai’"^* to insciibe upon it the names of 
those that had done the best service, every one put liimself in 
the fii’st place and Themistocles in the second. The Lacede- 
monians, having conducted him to Sparta, adjudged Eurybiades 
the prize of valom', and Themistocles that of wisdom, honour- 
ing each with a crown of olive. Tlioy Hkowise presented the 
latter “with the handsomest chariot in the city, and ordered 
thi*ee hundi'ed of their youth to attend him to the ])orders. 
At the next Olympic games, too, we ai'e told that as soon as 
Themistocles appeared in the ring, the champions wore over- 
looked by the spectators, who kept their eyes upon him all tJio 
day, and pointed him out to strangers with the utmost admira- 
tion and applause. This incense was extremely grateful f^o 
him, and he acloiowlcdgod to Ms friends that he th(‘U reaped 
the fiuit of Ms labom's for Greece. 

Indeed he was naturally voiy ambitious, if wo may form a 
conclusion from his memorable acts and sayings. 

Eor, when elected admh’al by tho Atlionians, ho would not 
despatch any business, whether jiublici or private, singly, but 
put ofE all a&airs to tho day ho was to embark ; that, huAUiig a 
great deal to do, he might appear with tlui greatest dignity and 
importance. 

One day, as he was looking ujMm tho dead bodies cast u]> by 
* Tho alttti oi Noptuuo. 

(96S) O 
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the sea, and saw a number of chains of gold and bracelets upon 
them, he passed by them, and turning to his fiiend, said, 
Tale these things to yourself^ for you ^re not Themistocles, 

To Antiphates, who had formerly, treated him with disdain, 
but in his glory made his com't to him, he said, Young man^ we 
are both come to our senses at the same time, though a little too late. 

He used to say, “The Athenians paid him no honour or 
sincere respect ; but when a storm arose, or danger appeared, 
they sheltered themselves under him as under a plane tree, 
which, when the weather was fair again, they would rob of its 
leaves and branches.” ^ 

When one of Seriphus told him, “He was not so much 
honoured for his own sake, but for his country’s.” “ True,” 
answered Themistocles, “ for neither should I have been gi’eatly 
distinguished d I had been of Seriphus, nor you, if you had been 
an Athenian.” 

Another officer, who thought he had done the state some 
service, setting himself up against Themistocles, and venturing 
to compai'e his own exploits with his, he answered him with 
this fable, “ There once happened a dispute between the feast 
day and ihe day after the JeasU Says the day after the feast^ 
I am full of bustle and ti*ouble, whereas, with you, folks enjoy, 
at their ease, everything ready provided. You say right, says 
ihe feast day, but if I had not been before you, you would not 
have been at all. So, had it not been for one then, where would 
you have been now ^ ” 

Hi r son, being master of his mother, and by her means of 
him, he said, laughing, “ This child is greater than any man in 
Greece ; for the Athenians command the Greeks, I command 
the Athenians, his mother commands me, and he commands his 
mother.” 

As he loved to be particular in everything, when he happened 
to sell a farm, he ordered the crier to add, that it had a good 
neighbour. 

Two citizens coxu'ting his daughter, he preferred the worthy 
man to the rich one, and assigned this reason, He had leather 
she should have a man ivithout money than money without a 
man. Such was the pointed manner in which he often 
expressed himself. * 

Cicero has pieserved another of his sayings, which deserves mentioning. 
When Simonides offered to teach Themistocles the art of memoiy, he 
ausweied, Ah ' rather teach me the art of forgetting, for I often lemevibtr uhfit 
1 would not and cannot Joi get what 1 would. 
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After tlxe gi’eat actions we have related, his next enterprise 
was to rebuild and fortify the city of Athens. Theopompus 
tells us he bribed the Laceiemonian Ephon, that they might not 
oppose it ; but most histomans say he overreached* them. He 
was sent, it seems, on pretence of an embassy to Sparta. The 
Spaiijans complained that the Athenians were fortifying their 
city, and the governor of JEgina, who was come for that purpose, 
supported the accusation. But Themistocles absolutely denied 
it, and challenged them to send proper persons to Athens to 
inspect the walls, at once gaining time for finishing them, and 
•contrivmg to have hostages at Athens for his return. The 
event answered his expectation, for the Lacedsomonians, when 
assured how the fact stood, dissembled their resentment, and let 
him go with impunity. 

After this he built and fortified the Pirmus, having observed 
the convemency of that harbour, by which means he gave the 
city every maritime accommodation. In this respect his politics 
were very different from those of the ancient kings of Athens. 
They, we are told, tLsed their endeavours to draw the attention 
of their subjects from the business of navigation, that they 
might turn it entirely to the cultm’e of the groimd ; and to this 
purpose they published the fable of the contention between 
Minerva and Neptune for the patronage of Attica, when the 
former, by produemg an olivo tree before the judges, gained her 
cause. Themistocles did not bring the Piraeus into the city, as 
Aristophanes, the comic poet, would have it; but he joined 
the city by a line of communication to the Piraeus, and the land 
to the sea. This measure strengthened the people against the 
nobility, and made them bolder and more untractablc, as power 
came with wealth into the hands of masters of ships, mariners, 
and pilots. Hence it was that the oratory in Pnyx, which was 
built to front the sea, was afterwards turned by the thirty 
tyrants towards the land, for they believed a mantime power 
inclinable to a democracy, whereas persons employed m agii- 
culture would be less uneasy imder an oligarchy. 

Themistocles had something still greater in view for 
strengthening the Athenians by sea. After the retreat of 
Xerxes, when the Grecian fleet was gone into the harbour of 
Pagasse to winter, he acquainted the citisuens in full assemlfiy, 
That he had hit upon a design which might gi'eatly contiibute 
to their advantage ; but it was not fit to be communicated to 
their whole body.” The Athenians ordered him to communicate 
it to Aristides only, and if he approved of it to put it in 
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execution. Themistocles then infonned him ^^that he had 
thoughts of burning the confederate fleet® at Pagasae,” upon 
which Aristides went and declared to the people ^‘that the 
enteiTpnse which Themistocles projposed was indeed the most 
advantageous m the world, but, at the same tune, the most un- 
just.” The Athemans therefore commanded him to lay aside 
all thoughts of it. 

About this time the Lacedaemonians made a motion in the 
assembly of the Am2^hictjjons to exclude from that council all 
those states that had not joined in the confederacy against the 
King of Persia. But Themistocles was apprehensive that if the® 
Thessalians, the Ai’gives, and Thebans were expelled from the 
council the Lacedaemomans would have a great majority of 
voices, and consequently procure what decrees they pleased. 
He spoke, therefore, m defence of those states, and brought tho 
deputies ofl from that design by representing that thmty-one 
cities only had their share of the bm'den of that wai*, and that 
the greatest part of these were but of small consideration; that, 
consequently, it would be both um'easonable and dangerous to 
exclude the rest of G-reece from the league, and leave the council 
to be dictated to by two or three great cities. By bhis he 
became very obnoxious to the Lacedsemonians, who, for this 
reason, set up Oimon against him as a rival in all affairs of 
state, and used all them mterest for his advancement. 

He disobhged the allies, also, by sailing round the islands, 
and extorting money from them, as we may conclude from the 
answer which Herodotus tells us the Adidans gave him to a 
demand of that sori. He told them He brought two gods 
along with him, Fersuaaion and Forced They replied, They 
had also two gi*eat gods on their side. Poverty and Despair^ who 
forbade them to satisfy him.” Timocreon, the Bhodian poet, 
writes with great bitterness against Themistocles, and charges 
him with betraying him, though his fnend and host, for money, 
while, for the like paltry consideration, he procm*ed the return 
of other exiles. So in these verses : 

Pausamas you may piaise, and you Xautippus, 

And you Leutychidas But sure the hero, 

Who heais the Atheman palm, is Anstides. 

What IS the false, the vain Themistocles 
The very light is giudg’d him by Latona, 

Who, for vile pelf, be^ay’d Timocreon, 

His feiend and host , nor gave him to behold 
His dear Jalysus Poi thiee talents moie 
Ho sail’d and left him on a foreign coast 
Wliat fatal end awaits the man that kills, 

That banishes, that sets the villam up, 
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To fill his glitteimg stoies ^ While ostentation, 

With vain ^rs, fam would hoast the geneious hmd, 

And, at the Isthmus, sjireads a public boaid 
For crowds that eat,%nd cuise him at the banquet. 

But Tiinocreou gave a still^ooser rein to his abuse of Themis- 
toclcs, after the coudeumation and banishment of that great 
man, in a poem which begins thus : 

Muse crown’d with glory, bear this faithful strain, 

Far as the Grecian name extends. 

Timocreon is said to have been banished by Themistocles for 
favouiing the Persians. When, therefore, Themistocles was 
accused of the same traitorous inclinations he wrote against him 

as follows : Timocroon’s honour to the Medes is sold, 

But yet not Ins alone Another fox 
Finds the same fields to piey in. 

As the Athenians, thiwgh envy, readily gave eai’ to calum- 
nies against him, he was often forced to recount his own 
seiwiees, which rendered him still more insuppoitable, and when 
they expressed their displeasure he said, Are you weary of 
receiving henefts often from the same hand^ 

Another ofEence ho gave the people was this: building a 
tomplo to Diana under the name of A ristohule^ or Diana of the best 
counsel^ intimating that he had given the best counsel, not only 
to Athens, hut to all Greece. He built this temple near his own 
house, in the quarter of Melita. There was, even in our times, 
a statue of Themistocles in this temple of Diana Anstohnle^ 
from which it* appeai’ed that his aspect was as heroic as his soul. 

At last the Athenians, unable any longer to bear that high 
distinction in which he stood, banished him by the Ostracism, 
and this was nothing more than they had done to others whoso 
power was become a burden to tliem, and who had lisen above 
the equality which a commonwealth requires; for tho Ostracim, 
or ten years^ banishment, was not so much intended to punish 
this or that great man, as to pacify and mitigate the fmy of 
Envy, who delights in tho disgrace of superior characters, and 
loses a part of her rancour by thoir fall. 

In tho time of his exile, while he took up his abode at Ai’gos, * 

Tbc groat Pausamns, who had beaten the Peiwaus in the battle of Plattca, 
and who, on many occaHions, bad behaved with gxoat genoiosity as well as 
modomtion, at last degenerated, and fell into a scandalous tre^aty with tho 
INusiaiifl, m hopes, thiough thou* mtorost, to luako himself soveroigii of 
(iln‘uco. Tho option waited some timo foi clear ])ri)of of his tioachoious 
designs, and when they had ohiaiiiod it, detoiminod to impnson him. But 
he fied into the toinide ot Mmeiva Chaleioieos, and tlioy hosioged him tlum 
They walled up all the gates, and his own mothei laid tho first stone "VVlieu 
they had almost starved him to death tlioy laid hands on him, and by the timo 
they* had got him out of the temple he expiiod 
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tTie afEair of Pausanias gave great advantage to tlie enemies of 
Themistocles. The person that accused Mm of treason was 
Leobotes, the son of Alcmseon, of ligi’anle, and the Spartans 
joined in the impeachment. Pausftnias at first concealed his 
plot from Themistocles, though he was his friend ; but when he 
saw him an exile, and full of indignation against the Athenians, 
he yentuied to communicate his designs to him, showing him 
the King of Persia’s letters, and exciting him to vengeance 
against the Greeks, as an unjust and ungi’ateful people. 
Themistocles rejected the solicitations of Pausanias, and refused 
to have the least share in his designs ; but he gave no informal 
tion of what had passed between them, nor let the secret 
ti’anspire ; whether he thought he would desist of himself, or 
that he would be discovered some other way, as he had em- 
barked in an absurd and extravagant enterprise without any 
rational hopes of success. 

However, when Pausanias was put to death, there were 
found letters and other wiitings relative to the business, wHch 
caused no small suspicion against Themistocles. The Lacedae- 
monians raised a clamour against him ; and those of his fellow- 
citizens that envied him insisted on the chai’ge. He could not 
defend himself m person, but he answered by letter the 
piincipal paits of the accusation. For, to obviate the 
calumnies of his enemies, he observed to the Athenians, 
‘‘ That he who was bom to command, and incapable of 
servitude, could never sell himself, and Greece along with 
him, to enemies and barbarians.” The people, however, 
listened to his accusers, and sent them with order’s to bring 
him to his answer before the states of Greece. Of this ho had 
timely notice, and passed over to the isle of Oorcyra ; the in- 
habitmts of which had great obligations to him ; for a 
difference between them and the people of Corinth had been 
referred to Ms arbitration, and he had decided it by awarding 
the CorintMans to pay down twenty talents, and the isle of 
Leucas to be m common between the two parties, as a colony 
from both. Prom thence he fled to Epirus ; and, finding him- 
self still pursued by the Athenians and Lacedaemonians, he 
tried a very hazardous and uncertain resource, in imploring the 
protection of Admetus, King of the Molossians. Admetus had 
made a request to the Athenians, which being rejected with 
scorn by Themistocles in the time of his prosperity and influence 
in the state, the king entertained a deep resentment against him, 
and made no secret of his intention to revenge himself, if ever 
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the Athenian should fall into his poorer. Howeyer, while he 
was thus flying from place to place, he was more afraid of the 
recent envy of his countrjftien, than of the consequences of an 
old quarrel with the king f and therefore he went and put him- 
self m his hands, appearing before him as a supplicant in a 
particular and extraordinary manner. He took the king’s son, 
who was yet a child, in Ms arms, and kneeled down before 
the household gods. This manner of offering a petition, the 
Molossians look upon as the most effectual, and the only one 
that can hardly be rejected. Some say the queen, whose name 
was Phthia, suggested this method of supplication to Themis - 
tocles. Others, that Admetus himself taught him to act the 
part, that he might have a sacred obligation to allege against 
giving him up to those that might come to demand him. 

At that time Epicratos, the Acamanian, found means to 
convey the wife and children of Themistocles out of Athens, 
and sent them to him ; for wMch Oimon afteiwards condemned 
Mm and put him to death. This account is given by Stesim- 
brotus, yet I know not how, forgetting what he had asserted, 
or making Themistocles forget it, he tells us he sailed from 
thence to Sicily, and demanded King Hiero’s daughter in 
marriage, promising to bring the G-reeks imder Ms subjection ; 
and that, upon Hiero’s refusal, he passed over into Asia. But 
tMs is not probable. For Theophrastus, in his treatise on 
Monarchy, relates that, when Hiero sent his race-horses to the 
Olympic games, and set up a superb paviKon there, Themis- 
tocles harangued the Greeks, to persuade them to pull it down, 
and not to suffer the tyrant’s horses to run. Thucydides writes 
that he went by land to the JEgean sea, and embarked at 
Pydna ; that none in the sMp knew him, tiH ho was driven liy 
stoim to Naxos, which was at that time besieged by the 
Athemans ; that, through fear of bemg taken, he then in- 
formed the master of the ship, and pilot, who he was; and 
that partly by entreaties, partly by threatening ho would 
declare to the Athenians, however falsely, that they knew him 
from the first, and were bribed to take him into their vessel, he 
obliged them to weigh anchor and sail for Asia. 

The greatest part of his treasures was privately sent after 
Mm to Asia by Ms friends. Wliat was discovered and seized 
for the public use, Theopompus says, amounted to a hundred 
talents ; Theophrastus, fourscore, though he was not worth 
throe tMonts before Ms employments in flic government. 

When he was landed at Ouma, he understood that a number 
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of people, pai’ticulaiiy Ergoteles and Pythodoms, were watching 
to take him. He was, indeed, a rich booty ^to those that were 
determined to get money by any fheans whatever; for the 
King of Persia had offered by jJU'oclamation two hundred 
talents for apprehendmg him. He, therefore, retired to JEgse, 
a Httle town of the Bohans, where he was known to nobody 
but Nicogenes, his host, who was a man of great wealth, and 
had some interest at the Persian comij. In his house he wms 
concealed a few days ; and, one evening after supper, when the 
saciifice was offered, Olbius, tutor to Hicogenes’s children, ciied 
out, as in a rapture of inspiration, 

Counsel, 0 NigM, and victory are thine. 

After this, Themistocles went to bed, and dreamed he saw a 
dragon coiling round his body, and creeping up to his neck ; 
w’hich, as soon as it had touched his face, was toned into an 
e<igle, and covering him with its wings, took him up and earned 
lum to a distant place, where a golden sceptre appeai‘ed to him, 
upon wdiich he rested securely, and was delivered from all his 
fear and trouble. 

In consequence of this warning, he was sent away by 
Nicogenes, who contrived this method for it. The barbarians 
in general, especially the Persians, are jealous of the women 
even to madness ; not only of their wives, but their slaves and 
concubmes; for, beside the care they take that they shall bo seen 
by none but their own family, they keep them like prisoners in 
their houses, and when they take a journey, they are put in a 
carnage, close covered on ^ sides. In such a carriage as this 
Themistocles was conveyed, the attendants being instructed to 
tell those they met, if they happened to be questioned, that they 
were carrying a G-recian lady from Ionia to a nobleman at court. 

Thucydides and Charon of Lampsacus relate that Xerxes was 
then dead, and that it was to his son*^' Artaxerxes that Themis- 
tocles addressed himself. But Ephoms, Dinon, Olitarchus, 
HeracHdes, and several others, write that Xerxes himself was 
then upon the throne. The opinion of Thucydides seems most 
agreeable to chronology, though that is not perfectly woU 
settled. Themistocles, now ready for the dangerous expcii- 
ment, applied first to Ai’tabanus,f a military officer, and told 

' Themistocles, theiefore, amved at the Peisian court m the fiist year of 
the TOth Olympiad, 462 yeais before the buth of Chris I , for that was the 
fii’st year of Aitaxeixes’s leign. 

t Son of that Ai’tabanus, captain of the guards, who slew Xeixcs, and per- 
suaded Ai'taxerxes to cut off his elder bioiher Daiius 
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him, He was a Greek, who desired to have audience of the 
kmg about matters of great importance, which the king him- 
self had much at heart.’* Artabanus answered, “ The laws 
of men are different ; sonfb esteem one thing honourable, and 
some another ; but it becomes all men to honour and observe 
the customs of their own country. With you, the thing most 
admired is said to be liberty and equality. We have many 
excellent laws ; and we regard it as one of the most indis- 
pensable, to honour the king, and to adore him as the image of 
that deity who jircserves and supports the universe. If, there- 
fore, you are willing to conform to our customs, and to pros- 
trate yom'self before the king, you may be peiniitted to see 
him and speak to him. But if you cannot bring yoiu'self to 
this, you must acquaint him with your business by a third 
person. It would bo an infringement of the custom of his 
country, for the king to admit any one to audience that docs 
not worship him.” To this Themistocles replied, My business, 
Artabanus, is to add to the king’s honour and power ; therefore 
I will comply with your customs, since the god whick has 
exalted the Persians aviIL have it so ; and by my means the 
number of the king’s worshippers shall be increased. So lot 
this bo no hindrance to my communicating to the king what I 
have to say.” “ But who,” said Artabanus, “ shall we say you 
are? for by youi' discoui'se you appear to be no ordinaiy person.” 
Themistocles answered, ‘‘Nobody must know that before tho 
king himself.” 

Wlion he was introduced to the king, and, after his pros- 
tration, stood silent, tho lung commanded the interpreter to 
ask him who he was. Tho interpreter accordingly put the 
question, and he answorc'd, “ The man that is now come to 
address himself to you, 0 lung, is Themistocles the Athenian, 
an exile persecuted by the Greeks. Tho Persians have sutcred 
much by me, but it has been more than compensated by my 
preventing your being pursued ; when, after I had delivered 
Greece, and saved my own country, I had it in my power to do 
you also a servdcc. My sentiments are suitable to my present 
misfortunes, and I come prepared cither to receive your favour, 
if you are recoucilod to me, or, if you retain any resentment, to 
disann it by my submission. Bcjoct not tho testimony my 
enemies have given to the services I have dout> tho Persians, 
and make use of the opportunity my luisfoifunes afford you, 
rather to show yoxu generosity than to satisfy your revenge. 
If you save me, you save your suppliant j if you dcsti’oy me, 
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you destroy the enemy of Greece.” In hopes of influencing the 
king by an argument drawn from religion, 'themistocles added 
to this speech an account of the visiSn he had in Nicogenes’s 
house, and an oracle of Jupiter of D8dona, which ordered him 
to go to one who bore the same name with the god ; from which 
he concluded he was sent to him, since both were called, and 
really were, great Icings, 

The king gave him no answe ' ugh he admired his courage 
and magnanimity ; but, with his . ' felicitated himself 

upon this, as the most fortunate v 'unable. We are 

also told, that he prayed to Anmamu ''uemies might 

ever be so infatuated as to drive from c,. their ablest 

men; that he oflered sacrifice to the goc , immediately 
after made a great entertainment ; nay, that he was so aflected 
with joy, that when he retired to rest, in the midst of his sleep, 
he called out three times, I have Tkemistocles the A thenian. 

As soon as it was day, he called together his friends, and 
ordered Themistocles to be brought before him. The exile 
expected no favour, when he found that the guards, at the first 
hearing of his name, ti'eated him with rancom’, and loaded him 
with reproaches. Nay, when the king had taken his seat, and 
a respectful silence ensued, Roxanes, one of his officers, as 
Themistocles passed him, wldspered him with a sigh. Ah ! thou 
subtle serpent of Greece, the Icing’s good genius has brought thee 
hither. However, when he had prostrated himself twice in the 
presence, the king saluted him, and spoke to him graciously, 
telling him, He owed him two hundred talents ; for, as he 
had delivered himself up, it was but just that he should receive 
the reward offered to any one that should bung him.” He 
promised him much more, assm’ed him of his protection, and 
ordered him to declare freely whatever he had to propose 
concerning Greece. Themistocles replied, That a man’s dis- 
course was nke a piece of tapestry which, when spread open, 
displays its figm'es ; but when it is folded up, they are hidden 
and lost ; therefore he begged time.” The king, delighted with 
the comparison, bade him take what time he pleased ; and he 
desired a year : in which space he learned the Persian language, 
so as to be able to converse with the kmg without an interpreter. 

Such as did not belong to the court, beheved that ho enter- 
tained their prince on the subject of the Grecian affairs ; but as 
there were then many changes in the ministry, he incmred the 
envy of the nobihty, who suspected that he had presumed to 
speak too freely of them to the king. The honom's that were 
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paid him were far superior to those that other strangers had 
experienced ; the 'king took him with him a hunting, conversed 
familiarly with him in lis palace, and introduced him to the 
queen mother, who honoured him with her confidence. He 
likewise gave orders for his being instructed in the learning of 
the Magt, 

Demaratus, the Lacedaemonian, who was then at court, being 
ordered to ask a favour, desired that he might be earned 
through Sardis in royal state, with a diadem upon his head, But 
Mithropaustes, the king’s cousin -german, took him by the hand, 
and said, Demaratus^ this diadem does not carry brains along with it 
to cover; nor would ijou he Jupiter, though you should tale hold 
of his thunder. The king was highly displeased with Demaratus 
for making this request, and determined never to forgive him ; 
yet, at the desii*o of Themistocles, he was persuaded to be 
reconciled to him. And in the following reigns, when the 
affairs of Persia and Greece wore more closely connected, as oft 
as the kings requested a favour of any Grecian captain, they 
are said to have promised liim, in express terms. That he should 
be a greater man at their court than Themistocles had been. Nay, 
we are told, that Themistocles himself, in the midst of his 
greatness, and the extraordinaiy respect that was paid him, 
seeing his table most elegantly spread turned to his children, 
and said, Children^ we should have been undone, had it not been 
for our undoing. Most authors agree, that he had three cities 
given him, for bread, wine, and meat, Magnesia, Lampsacus, 
and Myus.'^^ Neanthes of Cyzicus, and Phanias, add two more, 
Percote and Palsescepsis, for his chamber and his wardrobe. 

Some business relative to Greece having brought him to 
the sea -coast, a Persian, named Epixyes, governor of Upper 
Phrygia, who had a design upon his life, and had long 
prepared certain Pisidians to kill him, when ho should lodge in 
a (‘ity callod Loontocephalus, or Lionls Head, now determined 
to put it in execution. But, as he lay sleeping one day at noon, 

^ TJio country about Magnesia was so feitilo, that it bi ought Themistocles 
a lovenue of fifty talents; Lampsacus had m its neighbouihood tlio noblest 
vineyaids of tlio cast ; and Myus or Myon abounded in provisions, paitioularly 
in fish It was usual with the eastern monarchs, instead of pensions to their 
favountes, to assign them cities and piovinces. Even such piovmces as the 
kings retained the leveunes of were under paitioular assignments, one pro- 
vmce fumishing so much for wine, another for victuals, a third the piivy 
purso, and a fourth for the wardrobe One of the queens had all Egypt foi hei 
clothmg, and Plato tells us (X Alcihiad.) that many of the provinces weio 
appiopriated for the queen’s wardrobe, one for hoi girdle, another for her 
head-dress, and so of the rest ; and each i)rovince here the name of that pait 
ot the diess it was to fuiTiish. 
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the mother of the gods is said to have appeared to him in a 
di’eam, and thus to have addi’ossed lum: “Bewai-o, Themis - 
tocles, of the Lion’s Head, lest the Lito crush you. For tliis 
warning I req^uire of you MnesiptcJiema for my servant.” 
Themistoeles awoke in great disorder, and when ho had 
devoutly returned thanks to the goddess, left the high road, 
and took another way, to avoid the place of danger. At night 
he took up his lodging beyond it ; but as one of the horses ihat 
had earned his tent had fallen mto a river, and his servants 
were busied in spreading the wet hangings to dry, the Pisidiaiis, 
who were advancing with their swoi'ds di’awn, saw these 
hangings indistmctly by moonlight, and taking them for the 
tent of Themistoeles, expected to find him jt'eposmg himself 
within. They approached, therefore, and lifted up the hangings ; 
but the servants that had the care of them feU upon them, and 
took them. The danger thus avoided, Themistoeles, admmiig 
the goodness of the goddess that appeared to him, built a temple 
in Magnesia, which ho dedicated to Oybele Dindymene, and 
appointed his daughter Mnesiptolema priestess of it. 

When he was come to Sardis, he diverted himself with 
looking upon the ornaments of the temples; and among the great 
number of oifciings, he found in the temple of Oybele, a fejnalo 
figure of brass two cubits high, called Hifdrophorus or the water 
hearer^ which he himself, when siuweyor of the aqueducts at 
Athens, had caused to be made and dedicated out of the fines 
of such as had stolen the water, or diverted the stream. 
Whether it was that he was moved at seeing this statue in a 
strange country, or that he was desirous to show the Athemans 
how much he was honomed, and what power he had all over 
the king’s dominions, he addressed himself to the govemor of 
Lydia, and begged leave to send back the statue to Athens. 
The barbarian immediately took fire, and said he would 
coi'tainly acquaint the king what sort of a request ho had made 
him. Themistoeles, alarmed at this menace, applied to the 
governor’s women, and, by money, prevailed upon them to 
pacify him. After this, ho behaved with more prudence, 
sensible how much he had to fear from the envy of the 
Persians. Hence, he did not travel about Asia, as Theopompiis 
says, but took up his abode at Magnesia, where, loaded with 
valuable presents, and equally honoured with the Persian noldes, 
belong lived in great sociu-ity ; for the kmg, who was eiiga.g<‘(l 
m the affairs of the uj[)per pro\unces, gave but little attention to 
the concerns of Greece. 
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But wlieu Egypt revolted, and was supported in that revolt 
by the Athenians, when the Grecian fleet sailed as far as Cyprus 
and Oihcia, and Oinion tode triumphant master of the seas, 
then the king of Persia aqpplied himself to oppose the Greeks, 
and to prevent the growth of their jiower. He put his forces 
in motion, sent out his generals, and dispatched messengers to 
Themistocles at Magnesia, to command him to perform his 
promises, and exeii; himself against Greece. Did he not obey 
the summons then? — ^No — ^neither resentment against the 
Athenians, nor the honours and authoiity in which he now 
flourished, could prevail upon him to take the direction of the 
expedition. Possibly he might doubt the event of the war, as 
Greece had then several great generals, and Oimon in par- 
ticular was distinguished with extraordinary success. Above 
n,ll, regard for his own achievements, and the trophies he had 
gained, whose glory he was unwilling to tarnish, determined 
liim (as the best method he could take) to put such an end to his 
life as became his dignity.'*' Plaving, therefore, sacnficed to the 
gods, assembled his fiiends, and taken his last leave, he drank 
bulls’ blood, as is generally reported ; or, as some relate it, he 
took a quick poison, and ended his days at Magnesia, having 
hved sLxty-five years, most of which he had spent in civil or 
military employments. When the king was acquainted with the 
cause and manner of his death, he admii’od him more than ever, 
and continued his favom’ and bounty to his friends and relations. 

The Magnesians erected a very handsome moniunent to him. 
No credit is to be given to Andocides, who writes to his friends, 
that the Athenians stole his ashes out of the tomb, and scattered 
them in the air. Yet Diodorus the geographer wntos m his 
Treatise of Sepulchres, but rather by conjectm'e than certain 
knowledge, that, near the harboui* of Pirmiis, from the pro- 
montory of Alciums,f the land makes an elbow, and when you 
have doubled it inwards, by the still water there is a vast 
foundation, upon which stands the tomb of Themistocles, in tlie 
form of an altar. With him Plato, the comic writer, is 
supposed to agree in the following lines : — 

Oft as tlie merchant speeds the passing sail, 

Thy tomb, Themistocles, he stops to hail 
When hostile ships m martial combat meet, 

Thy shade attending hovers o’er the Heel. 

-I* Tlmcydidos, wlxo was conteinpoi*aiy with Themistocles, only says, lie 
died of a di^ttmper; hut some report tJmt he poisoned himself^ seeinq it iiiipo,ssible 
to accomplish what he had pronaiied the king, Tiiucyd, de Bi‘11. Pelopon, 1. 1 . 

i Meuisius rightly corrects it AUnms^ 






jIMON was the son of Miltiades and Hegesipyla. 
That lady was a Thracian, and daughter to king 
Olorus, as it stands recorded in ‘the poems of 
Ai’chelaus and Melanthius, written in honour of 
Oimon. So that Thucydides the historian was 
his relation, for his father was called Olorus ; a name that had 
been long in the family, and he had gold mines in Thrace. 
Thucydides is said, too, to have been killed in Scapte Hyle, a 
place in that country. His remams, however, were brought 
into Attica, and his monument is shown among those of 
Ounon’s family, near the tomb of Elpinice, sister of Oimon. 
But Thucydides was of the wai*d of Alimus, and Miltiades of 
that of Lacias. Miltiades was condemned to pay a fine of fifty 
talents, for which he was thrown into prison by the govern- 
ment, and there he died. He left his son Oimon very young, 
and his daughter Elpimce was not yet mamageable. 

Oimon, at fii’st, was a person of no reputation, but censured 
as a disorderly and riotous young man. He was even com- 
pared to his gi’andiather Oimon, who, for his stupidity, was 
called Coalemos (that is, IdeoU) Stesimbrotus, the Thasian, 
who was his contemporaiy, says, he had no knowledge of 
music, or any other accomplishment which was in vogue among 
the Greeks, and that he had not the least spark of the Attic 
wit or eloquence ; but that there was a generosity and sincerity 
in his behaviour, which showed the composition of his soul to 
be rather of the Peloponnesian kind. Like the Hercules of 
Euripides, he was 

Eougli and unbred, but groat on groat occasions 


And therefore we may well add that aiiiole to the account 
Stesimbrotus has given us of him. 

In his youth, he was accused of much irregularity of life ; 
but the rest of his conduct was great and admirable. In 
com^age he was not inferior to Miltiades, nor in pinidencic to 
Themistoeles, and he was confessedly an lioncstor man than 
either of them. Ho could not be said to come short of them in 
abilities for war; and even while he was young and >vithout 
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military experience, it is surprising how much lie exceeded 
tliem in political virtue. "Wlien Themistocles, upon the 
invasion of the Medes, advised the people to quit their city and 
territory, and retire to the straits of Salamis, to try their 
fortunes in a naval combat, the generality were astonished at 
the rashness of the enterprise. But Oimon, with a gay air, led 
the way with his friends, through the Ceramicus to the 
citadel, carrying a bridle in his hand to dedicate to the 
goddess. This was to show that Athens had no need of 
cavalry, but of marine forces, on the present occasion. After 
he had consecrated the bridle, and taken down a shield from the 
wall, he paid his devotions to the goddess, and then went dovm 
to tlie sea ; by which means he inspired numbers with coui'age 
to embark. Besides, as the poet Ion informs us, he was not 
imhandsome in his person, but tall and majestic, and had 
an abundance of hair which cmded upon his shoulders. Ho 
distinguished himself in so extraordinary a manner in the 
battle, that he gained not only the praise, but the hearts of his 
countrjrmon ; insomuch that many joined his train, and 
exhorted him to think of designs and actions worthy of those 
at Marathon. 

When he applied for a share in the administration, the people 
received him with pleasure. By this time they were weary of 
Themistocles, and as they knew Oimon’s engaging and humane 
behaviour to their whole body, consequent upon his natural 
mildness and candour, they promoted him to the highest honours 
and offices in the state. Aristides, the son of Lysimachus, 
contributed not a little to his advancement. He saw the good- 
ness of his disposition, and set him up as a rival against the 
keenness and daring .spirit of Themistocles. 

When the Modes were driven out of Greece, Oimon was 
oloctod admiral. The Athenians had not now the chief com- 
mand at sea, but acted under the orders of Pausanius the 
Lacedmmonian. The fii-st thing Oimon did, was to equip his 
conntiymcn in a more commodious manner, and to make them 
mucli better seamen than the rest. And as Pausanius began 
to treat with the barbarians, and write letters to the king, about 
betraying the fleet to them, in consequence of which he treated 
the allies m a rough and haughty style, and foolishly gave in to 
many unnccessaiy and oppressive acts of authority ; Oimon, on 
the other hand, listened to the complaints of the injured with so 
much gentleness and himianity, that he insensibly gained the 
command of Greece, not by arms, but by his kind and obliging 
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manners. For the greatest part of the alhes, no longer able to 
bear the severity and piide of Pansanins, pnt themselves under 
the direction of Cimon and Aristide^ At the same time they 
wrote to the ephori^ to desire them to recall Pansanins, by whom 
Spai'ta was so dishonoured, and all Greece so much discomposed. 

It is related, that when Pausanius was at Byzantium, he cast 
his eyes upon a maiden named Oleonice, of a noble family there, 
and insisted on having her for an attendant. The parents, 
intimidated by his power, were under the hard necessity of 
ghung up them daughter. The young woman begged that the 
hght might be taken out of his apartment, that she might go to 
his room m secrecy and silence. When she entered he was asleep, 
and she unfortunately stumbled upon the candlestick, and threw 
it down. The noise waked him suddenly, and he, in his con- 
fusion, thinking it was an enemy coming to assassinate him, 
unsheathed a dagger that lay by him, and plunged it into the 
vii’gin’s heart. After this he could never rest. Her image 
appeared to bun every night, and with a menacing tone repeated 
this heroic verse — 

Go to the fate which pnde and lust prepare ! 

The allies, highly incensed at this infamous action, joined Cimon 
to besiege buu in Byzantium. But he found means to escape 
thence ; and as he was stiU haunted by the spectre, he is said to 
have applied to a temple at Heracloa, where the manes of the 
dead were consulted. There he invoked the spuit of Oleonice, 
and entreated her pardon. She appeared, and told him, “ He 
would soon be delivered fi’om all his troubles, after he retmned 
to Sparta,” in which, it seems his death was enigmatically 
foretold."^ 

All the confederates had now put themselves under the 
conduct of Cimon, and he sailed with them to Thrace, upon 
inteUigence that some of the most honomable of the Persians, 
and of the king’s relations, had seized the city of Eion upon the 
liver Strymon, and greatly harassed the Greeks in that neigh- 
bourhood. Cimon engaged and defeated the Persian forces, and 
then shut them up in the town. After this, he dislodged the 
Thracians above the Strymon, who had used to supply the 
town with provisions, and kept so stiict a guard over the 
country, that no convoys could escape liim. By this means, 
the place was reduced to such extremity, that Butes the king’s 

* The Lacedcemoniaus having lesolved to seize him, he fled for refuge to a 
temple of Minerva called Chakwucos. There they shut him up and staived 
him. 
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general, in absolute despair, set fire to it, and so perished there 
with his friends and all his substance. 

In consequence of this,pinion became master of the town, 
but there was no advantage to be reaped from it worth men- 
tioning, because the barbarians had destroyed aU by fire. The 
country about it, however, was very beautiful and fertile, and 
that he settled with the Athenians. For this reason the people 
of Athens permitted him to erect there three marble Hermce, 
which had the following inscriptions . 

Wheie Stiymoii with his silver waves 
The lofty toweis of Eion laves, 

The hapless Mede, with famine press’d, 

The foice of G-iecian aims confess’d. 

Let him, who hoin in distant days. 

Beholds these monuments of jjraise— 

Those forms that valoui’s glory save— 

And see how Athens crowns tlie brave, 

Toi honour feel the patiiot sigh, 

And for his country learn to die. 

Afar to Phrygia’s fated lands 
When IMuestheus leads his Attic bands, 

Behold ’ he hears m Homer still 
The palm of mihtary skill, 

In every age, on eveiy coast, 

’Tis thus the sons of Athens boast ’ 

Thougb Oimon’s name does not appear in any of tlicso 
inscriptions, yet Ms contemporaries considered them as tlio 
Mgbest pitch of honour. For neither Themistocles nor Mil- 
tiades were favoured with anytMng of that kiud. Nay, when 
the latter asked only for a crown of ohve, Sochares of the ward 
of Decelea stood up in the midst of the assembly, and spoke 
against it, in teims that were not candid indeed, but agrc(iablo 
to the people. He said, “ Miltiades, when you shall fight tlio 
harbarians alone, and conquer alone, then ask to have honours 
paid y( m alone. ’ ’ What was it then that induced thorn to give the 
preference so greatly to tMs action of Oimou i' W'as it not that, 
nndcr the oiher generals, they fought for their lives and 
existence as a people, but under him Qiey were able to distress 
their enemies, by carrying war into the countries where they 
had established themselves, and by colonising Eion and AmpLi- 
polis ? They planted a colony too iu the isle of Scyn)s, which 
was reduced by Oimon on the occasion I am going to mention. 
The Dolopos, who then held it, paid no attention to agricultures 
They had so long been addicted to piracy, that at last they 
spared not even the merchants and strangers who came into 
their poris, but iu that of Otesium plundered some Thessalians 

(063) E 
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who came to traffic with them, and put them in prison. These 
prisoners, however, found means to escape, and went and lodged 
an impeachment against the place b^ore the Amphictyones, who 
commanded the whole island to make restitution. Those who 
had no concern in the robbery were unwilling to pay anything, 
and, instead of that, called upon the persons who committed it, 
and had the goods in then.' hands, to make satisfaction. But 
these pirates, apprehensive of the consequence, sent to mvite 
Oimon to come with his ships and take the town, which they 
promised to deliver up to him. In pm’suance of this, Oimon 
took the island, expelled the Dolopes, and cleared the iEgeai^ 
sea of corsairs. 

This done, he recollected that their ancient hero Theseus, the 
son of ^geus, had retired from Athens to Scyros, and was there 
treacherously killed by king Lycomedes, who entertained some 
suspicion of him. ^d as there was an oracle which had 
enjoined the Athenians to bring back his remains, and to honour 
him as a demi-god, Oimon set himself to search for his tomb. 
This was no easy undertaking, for the people of Scyros had aU 
along refused to declare where he lay, or to suffer any search for 
his bones. At last, with much pains and inquiry, he discovered 
the repository, and put his remams, set off with all imaginable 
magnfficence, on board his own galley, and earned them to the 
ancient seat of that hero, almost four hundi’ed years after he had 
left it."^" 

Nothing could give the people more pleasure than this event. 
To commemorate it, they instituted games, in which the tragic 
poets were to try their skill ; and the dispute was very remark- 
able. Sophocles, then a young man, brought his first piece upon 
the theatre; and Aphepsion, the archon, perceiving that the 
audience were not unprejudiced, did not appoint the judges by 
lot in the usual manner. The method he took was this : when 
Oimon and his officers had entered the theatre, and made the due 
libations to the god who presided over the games, the archon 
would not suffer them to retoe, but obliged them to sit down 
and select ten judges upon oath, one out of each tribe. The 
dignity of the judges caused an extraordinary emulation among 
the actors. Sophocles gained the prize; at which JEschylus was 
so much grieved and disconcerted, that he could not bear to stay 
much longer in Athens, but in anger retired to Sicily, where he 
died, and was buned near Gela. 

^ Plutarch could not make a mistake of four hundred years. We are per- 
suaded, therefore, that he wrote eight hundred. 
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Ion tells us, that when he was veiy young, and lately come 
from Chios to Athens, he supped at Laomedon’s with Cimon. 
After supper, when the lilA.tions were over, Cimon was desired 
to sing, and he did it so agreeably, that the company preferred 
him, in point of politeness, to Themistocles. For he, on a like 
occasion, said, He had not learned to sing or play upon the 
harp ; but he knew how to raise a small city to wealth and 
greatness.” The conversation afterwards tmned upon the 
actions of Cimon, and each of the guests dwelt upon such as 
appeared to him the most considerable; he, for his pait, 
«nentioned only this, which he looked upon as the most artful 
expedient he had made use of. A gi'eat number of barbaiians 
were made pnsoners m Sestos and at Byzantium ; and the allies 
desired Cimon to make a division of the booty. Cimon placed 
the prisoners, quite naked, on one side, and all their ornaments 
on the other. The allies complained the shares were not equal; 
whereupon he bade them take which pait they pleased, assuiing 
them that the Athenians would be satisfied with what they left. 
Herophytus the Samian advised them to make choice of the 
Persian spoils, and of com’se the Persian captives fell to the 
share of the Athenians. For the present, Cimon was ridiculed 
in private for the division he had made ; because the allies had 
chains of gold, rich collars and bracelets, and robes of scarlet and 
purple to show, while the Athenians had nothing but a parcel of 
slaves, and those mostly very unfit for labour. But a little after, 
the friends and relations of the prisoners came down from 
Phiygia and Lydia, and gave large sums for them ransom. So 
that Cimon with the money purchased four months’ provisions 
for his ships, and sent a quantity of gold besides to the Athenian 
treasury. 

Cimon by this time had acquired a great f oitune ; and what 
he had gained gloriously in the war from the enemy, he laid out 
with as much reputation upon his fellow- citizens. He ordered 
the fences of his fields and gardens to be thrown down, that 
strangers, as well as his owm countrymen, might freely partake 
of his fruit. He had a supper provided at his house every day, 
in which the dishes were plam, but sufficient for a multitude of 
guests. Every poor citizen repaired to it at pleasm’o, and had 
Ins diet without care or trouble; by which means he was enabled 
to give proper attention to public afiaim. Aiistotle, indeed, 
says, this supper was not provided for aU the citizens in general, 
but only for those of his own tribe, which was that of Lacia. 

When he walked out, he used to have a retinue of young men 
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■vrell clothed, and if he happened to meet an aged citizen in a 
mean dress, he ordered some one of them to change clothes 
with him. This was great and nd^le. But beside this, the 
same attendants carried with them a quantity of money, and 
when they met in the market-place wuth any necessitous 
person of tolerable appearance, they took care to slijD some 
pieces into his hand as privately as possible. Oratinus, the 
comic wnter, seems to have referred to these circumstances in 
one of his pieces entitled Archilochi : 

Even I Meti'obms, though a scnvenei, hoped 
To pass a cheerful and a sleek old age, 

And hve to my last hour at Oimon’s table , 

Cimon • the best and noblest of the Q-ieeks ^ 

Whose wide-spiead bounty vied with that of Heaven ^ 

But, ah f he’s gone before me * 

Gorgias the Leontine gave him tliis character, He got riches 
to use them, and used them so as to be honoimed on their 
account.” And Critias, one of the thirty tyi’ants, in his 
Elegies thus expresses the utmost extent of Ms wishes : 

The wealth of Scopia’s heirs, the soul of Cunon, 

And the famed trophies of Agesilaus. 

Lichas the Lacedjemonian, we know, gained a great namo 
among the Greeks, by nothing but entertaining strangers who 
came to see the public exercises of the Spai'tan youth. But 
the magnificence of Cimon exceeded even the ancient hos- 
pitality and bounty of the Athenians. They indeed taught the 
Greeks to sow bread-corn, to avail themselves of the use of 
weUs, and of the benefit of fire : in these things they justly 
glory. But Oimon’s house was a Idiid of common hall for all 
the peoj)le ; the first fruits of Ms lands were theirs ; whatever 
the seasons produced of excellent and agreeable, tliey freely 
gathered ; nor were sti'angei's in the least debarred from them ; 
so that he in some measure revived the community of goods, 
wMch prevailed in the reign of Saturn, and which the poets 
tell so much of. Those who malevolently ascribed tMs 
liberality of his to a desire of flattering or courting the people, 
were refuted by the rest of Ms conduct, in wMch he favoui’ed 
the nobihty, and inclined to the constitution and custom of 
Lacedsomon. When Themistocles wanted to raise the power 
and privileges of the commons too Mgh, he joined Aristides to 
oppose him. In hke maimer he opposed EpMaltcs, who, to 
ingratiate himself with the jieople, attempted to abolish the 
court of Areopagus. He saw all persons concerned in tlio 
administration, except Ai’istides and EpMaltes, pillaging the 
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public, yet he kept his own hands clean, and in all his speeches 
and actions continued to the last perfectly disinterested. One 
instance of this they givers in Ms behaviour to Bhocsaces, a 
barbarian who had revolted from the king of Persia, and was 
come to Athens with great treasures. This man, finding Mm- 
self harassed by informers there, applied to Oimon for his 
protection ; and, to gain Ms favoui', placed two cups, the one 
full of gold, and the other of silver daiics, in Ms antechamber. 
Cimon, casting his eye upon them, smiled, and asked him, 
Whether he should choose to have him Ms mercenary or Ms 
friend ? ” “ My fnend, undoubtedly,” said the barbarian. Go 

then,” said Cimon, “ and take these things back with you; for 
if I be youi* friend, your money will be mine whenever I have 
occasion of it.” 

About tMs time, the allies, though they paid their contribu- 
tions, began to scruple the fumishmg the ships and men. Tliey 
wanted to bid adieu to the troubles of war, and to till the 
ground in quiet and tranquillity, paiticulaiiy as the baiharians 
kept at home, and gave them no distuibance. The other 
Athenian generals took every method to compel them to make 
good their quota, and by prosecutions and fines rendered the 
Athenian government oppressive and invidious. But Oimon 
took a different com’se when he had the command. He used no 
compulsion to any Grecian; he took money and ships unmanned 
of such as did not choose to serve in person ; and thus suffered 
them to be led by the charms of ease to domestic employment, 
to husbandry and manufactures : so that, of a warlike people, 
they became, through an inglorious attachment to luxmy and 
pleasure, quite unfit for anything in the military department. 
On the other hand, he made aU the Athenians in their turns 
serve on board his sMps, and kept them in continual exercise. 
By these means he extended the Athenian dominion over the 
allies, who were all the while paying him for it. The Athenians 
were always upon one expedition or other ; had their weapons 
for ever in them hands, and were trained up to every fatigue of 
service ; hence it was that the allies learned to feai* and flatter 
them, and instead of being their fellow -soldiers as formerly, 
insensibly became them tributaries and subjects. 

Add to tMs, that no man humbled the pride and arrogance 
of the great king more than Oimon. Not satisfied with driving 
him out of Greece, he pm’sued Ms footsteps, and without suffer- 
ing him to take breath, i*avaged and laid waste some paCrts of 
Ms dominions, and drew over others to the Grecian league ; 
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insomucli that in all Asia, from Ionia to Pamphylia, there was 
not a Persian standard to be seen. As soon as he was informed 
that the king’s fleets and armies lay Spon the Pamphylian coast, 
he wanted to intimidate them in such a manner that they 
should never more ventae beyond the Ohehdonian isles. Por 
this pm’pose he set sail from Onidus and Tnopium with a fleet 
of two hundred galleys, which Themistocles had, in their first 
construction, made light and fit to tuim with the utmost agility. 
Cimon widened them, and 3oined a platform to the deck of 
each, that there might in time of action be room for a greater 
numlDer of combatants. When he arrived at Phaselis, which*' 
was inhabited by Greeks, but would neither receive his fleet, 
nor revolt from the king, he ravaged them terntories, and 
advanced to assault their walls. Hereupon the Ohians who 
were among his forces, having of old had a friendship for the 
people of Phaselis, on one side endeavoured to pacify Oimon, 
and on the other addressed themselves to the townsmen, by 
letters fastened to aiTows, which they shot over the walls. At 
length they reconciled the two parties; the conditions were, 
that the PhaseHtes should pay down ten talents, and should 
follow Cimon’s standard against the barbarians. 

Ephorus says, Tithraustes commanded the kmg’s fleet, and 
Pherendates Ms land forces ; but OaDisthenes will have it, that 
Anomandes the son of Gobyras was at the head of the Persians. 
He tells us farther, that ho lay at anchor in the river Euiy- 
medon, and did not yet choose to come to an engagement with 
the Greeks, because he expected a reinforcement of eighty 
Phoemcian sMps from Cyprus. On the other hand, Oimon 
wanted to prevent that junction, and tliereforo sailed ivith a 
resolution to compel the Persians to fight, if they declined it. 
To avoid it, they pushed up the liver. But when Oimon came 
up, they attempted to make head against him with six hundi’ed 
ships, according to Phanodemus, or, as Ephorus writes, with 
three himdred and fifty. They pez’foiined, however, nothing 
worthy of such a fleet, but presently made for land. The fore- 
most got on shore, and escaped to the army which was drawn 
up hard by. The Greeks laid hold on the rest and handled 
them very roughly, as well as their sMps. A certain proof 
that the Persian fleet were very numerous, is, that though 
many in all probabihty got away, and many others were 
destroyed, yet the Athenians took no less than two hundred 
vessels. 

The barbarian land forces advanced close to the sea ; but it 
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appeared to Oimon an arduous undertaking to make good Ms 
landing by dint of sword, and with Ms troops, who were 
fatigued with the late actiin, to engage those that were qinte 
fresh and many times their number. Notwithstanding this, he 
saw the courage and spmts of his men elevated with then late 
victory, and that they were very desirous to be led against the 
enemy. He therefore disembarked his heavy- armed infantry, 
yet warm from the action. They rushed forward with loud 
shouts, and the Persians stood and received them with a good 
countenance. A sharp conflict ensued, in wMch the bravest 
<and most distmguished among the Athenians were slain. At 
last with much difficulty the barbarians were put to the rout : 
many were killed, and many others were taken, together with 
their pavilions full of all manner of nch spoil. 

Thus Oimon, like an excellent champion, won two prizes in 
one day, and by these two actions outdid the victory of Salamis 
at sea, and of Platsea on land. He added, however, a new 
trophy to Ms victoiies. Upon intelligence that the eighty 
Phoenician galleys, wMch were not in the battle, were arrived 
at Hydinis,*^" he steered that way as fast as possible. They had 
not received any certain account of the forces to whose assist- 
ance they were going; and as tMs suspense much intimidated 
them, they were easily defeated, wdth the loss of aH their ships 
and most of their men. 

These events so humbled the king of Persia, that he came 
into that famous peace, which hmited him to the distance of a 
day’s journey on horseback fi'om the Grecian sea ; and by 
which he engaged that none of his galleys or other sMps of 
war should ever come within the Oyanean and Oholidonian isles. 
Oahsthenos, mdeed, denies that the king agreed to these con- 
ditions; but he allows that Ms subsequent behaviour was 
equivalent to such an agreement. For Ms fears, consequent 
upon the defeat, made lum retire so far from Greece, that 
Pcncles with flfty sMps, and EiiMaltes with no more than 
IMrty, sailed beyond the Ohelidonian rocks without meeting 
with any fleet of the bai'banans. However, in the collection of 
the Athenian decrees made by Oraterus, there is a copy of the 
articles of this peace, wMch are in substance the same as we 
have related them. We are told also, that the Athenians built 
an altar to Peace on tMs occasion, and that they paid pai^ticolai* 
honours to OaUias who negotiated the treaty. So much was 
raised from the sale of the spoils, that besides what was 
* Thought to mean Cyprus. 
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reserved for other occasions, the people had money enough to 
build the wall on the south side of the citadel. Nay, such was 
the treasm'e this expedition afEorddil, that by it were laid the 
foundations of the long walls called Legs; they were not 
fimshed indeed till some time after. And as the place where 
they were to be erected was marshy and full of water, Oimon 
at las own expense had the bottom secm^ed by ramming down 
large stones and binding them wdth gravel. He, too, fii’st 
adorned the city with those elegant and noble places for exer- 
cise and disputation, which a little after came to be so much 
admii’ed. He planted the fonim with plane trees: and whereas' 
the academy before was a dry and unsightly plat, he brought 
water to it, and sheltered it with groves, so that it abounded 
with clean alleys and shady walks. 

By this time the Persians refused to evacuate the Cherso- 
nesus ; and, instead of that, called down the Thracians to their 
assistance. Oimon set out against them from Athens with a 
very few galleys, and as they looked upon him with contempt 
on that account, he attacked them, and with four ships only 
took thirteen of theii’s. Thus he expelled the Persians, and 
beat the Thi’acians too ; by which success he reduced the whole 
Ohersonesus to the obedience of Athens. After this, he 
defeated at sea the Thesians, who had revolted from the 
Athenians, took three -and-thirty of their ships, and stormed 
their town. The gold mines which were in the neighbouring 
continent he secured to his countrymen, together with the 
whole Thesian territories. 

From thence there was an easy opening to invade Macedonia, 
and possibly to conquer great part of it ; and as he neglected 
the opportunity, it was thought to be owing to the presents 
which king ^exander made him. His enemies, therefore, 
impeached him for it, and brought him to his trial. In his 
defence he thus addi’essed his judges : I have no connection 
with rich Iordans or Thessalians, whom other generals have 
applied to, in hopes of receiving compliments and treasures 
from them. My attachment is to the Macedonians,^ whose 
finigality and sobriety I honour and imitate ; things preferable 
with me to ah the wealth in the world. I love indeed to enrich 
my country at the expense of its enemies.” Stesimbrotus, who 
mentions this tidal, says Elpinice waited on Pericles at his own 
house, to entreat that he woidd behave with some lemty to her 

+ The raaimscnpts in general have liacedasmonians, and that is prohahly 
the true reading. 
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brother : for Pericles was the most vehement .accuser he had. 
At present, he only said, “ Yon are old, Elpinice, much too old 
to transact such bnsinesf as this.” However, when the canse 
came on, he was favourable enough to Oimon, and rose up only 
once to speak during the whole impeachment, and then he did 
it in a slight manner. Cimon therefore was honourably 
acqxdtted. 

As to the rest of his administration, he opposed and 
restrained the people who were invading the province of 
the nobility, and wanted to appropriate the dii*ection of every- 
thing to themselves. But when he was gone out upon a new 
expedition, they broke out again, and, overturning the constitu- 
tion and most sacred customs of their coxmtry, at the instigation 
of Ephialtes, they took from the council of Ai'eopagus those 
causes that used to come before it, and left it the cognisance of 
but very few. Thus, by bringing all matters before themselves, 
they made the goveimmont a perfect democracy. And this 
they did with the concurrence of Pericles, who by this time 
was gi'own very powerful, and had espoused their* pai'ty. It 
was with great indignation that Cimon found, at his return, the 
dignity of that high couit; msulted; and ho set himself to restore 
its jurisdiction, and to revive such an aristocracy as had 
obtained under Clisthenos. Upon this, his adversaiios raised 
a great clamom', and exasperated the people against him, not 
forgetting his attachment to the Lacedaemonians. 

From his first sotting out in life, he had an attachment to 
the Lacedsemonians. According to Stosimbrotus, he called one 
of the twins he had Lacediemonius, and the other Eleus. 

The Spaiijans contnbuted not a little to the promotion of 
Oimon. Being declared enemies to Thcmistocles, they much 
rather chose to adhere to Oimon, though but a young man at 
the head of afiairs in Athens. The Athenians, too, at first 
saw this with pleasure, because they reaped great advantages 
irom the regard which they had for Oimon. When they began 
to take the lead among the allies, and were gaining the chief 
direction of all the business of the league, it was no uneasiness 
to them to see the honour and esteem he was held in. Indeed, 
Oimon was the man they pitched upon for transacting that 
business, on account of his humane behaviour to the allies and 
his interest with the Lacedjemonians. But when they were 
become great and powerful, it gave them pain to see Cimon 
still adoring the Spartans. For ho was always magnifying that 
people at them expense ; and particularly, as Stesimbrotus teUs 
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US, when he had any fault to find with them, he used to say, 
“The Lacedsemomans would not have done so.” On this 
account his countrymen began to en^^ and to hate him. 

They had, however, a still heavier complaint against him, 
which took its rise as follows. In the fourth year of the reign 
of Ai'chidamus, the son of Zeuxidamus, there happened the 
greatest earthquake at Spaii;a that ever was heard of. The 
groimd in many parts of Laconia was cleft asimdei ; Mount 
Taygetus felt the shock, and its ridges were tom ofi; the 
whole city was dismantled, except five houses. The young 
men and boys were exercising in the portico, and it is said that 
a little before the earthquake a hare crossed the place, upon 
which the young men, naked and anointed as they were, ran 
out in sport after it. The building fell upon the boys that 
remained, and destroyed them altogether. 

Ai’chidamus, amicbt the present danger, perceived another 
that was likely to ensue, and, as he saw the people busy in 
endeavouring to save their most valuable moveables, he ordered 
the trumpets to give the alarm, as if some enemy were ready 
to faU upon them, that they might re]pair to him immediately 
with their weapons in their hands. This was the only thing 
which at that crisis saved Sparta. For the Helots flocked 
together on all sides from the fields to despatch such as had 
escaped the earthquake, but finding them armed and in good 
order they retmmed to them villages and declared open war. 
At the same time they persuaded some of their neighbours, 
among whom were the Messenians, to join them against 
Sparta. 

In this gi'eat distress the Lacedaemonians sent PericMas to 
Athens to beg for succom's. Aristophanes,"*^* in his comic way, 
says, “ There was an extraordinary contrast between his pale 
face and his red robe as he sat a supphant at the altars and 
asked us for troops.” Ephialtes strongly opposed and protested 
against giving any assistance to re-establish a city which was 
rival to riien own, insisting that they ought rather to suffer the 
pride of Sparta to be trodden under foot. Oimon, however, as 
Oritias tells us, preferred the relief of Sparta to the enlarge- 
ment of the Athenian power, and persuaded the people to 
march with a great army to its aid. Ion mentions the words 
which had the most efiect upon them. He desned them, it 
seems, “Not to sufier Greece to be maimed, nor to deprive 
then own oity of its compamon.” 

*Lysistiata, 1. 1140. 
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When he returned from assisting the Laceda3momans, ho 
marched with his army through Corinth. Lachai-tus com- 
plained in high terms of* his bringing m Ms troops without 
permission of the citizens: ^‘For,” said she, ^‘when we knock 
at another man’s door, we do not enter without leave from the 
master.” But you, Lacliartus,” answered Cimon, did not 
Imock at the gates of Olcone and Mcgara, but broke them in 
jneces, and forced your way in upon this principle, that 
notMng should be shut against the strong.” With this bold- 
ness and propriety too did he speak to the OorintMan, and then 
pm'sucd Ms march. 

After tMs, the Spartans called in the Athenians a second 
time against the Messenians and Helots m Ithome. But when 
they wore arrived, they were more afraid of their spiiit of 
enterpiise than of the enemy, and therefore, of all them allies, 
sent them only back again, as persons suspected of some 
dishonom-able design. They returned full of resentment, of 
course, and now openly declared themselves against the 
pai^tisans of the Lacedaemonians, and particulaidy against 
Cimon. In consequence of this, upon a slight pretence, they 
banished Mm for ton yeai's, wMch is the term the ostracism 
extends to. 

In the meantime, the Lacodinmonians, in their return from 
an expedition in wMch they had delivered Delphi from the 
Phocians, encamped at Tanagra. The Athenians came to give 
them battle. On this occasion Cimon appeared in aims among 
those of Ms own tribe, wMch was that of Oeneis, to fight for 
Ms country against the Lacedaemonians. When tlie council of 
five hundi’od hoard of it, they were afraid that his enemies 
would raise a clamour against him, as if ho was only come to 
throw things into confusion, and to biing the Lacedaemonians 
into Athens, and therefore forbade the generals to receive him. 
Cimon, upon tMs, rotmod, after he had desired EutMppus the 
Anaphlystian, and the rest of his friends, who were most 
consui’od as partisans of Sparta, to exert themselves gloriously 
against the enemy, and by their behaviour to wipe ofi the 
aspersion. 

These brave men, in number about a Mmdi'ed, took Cimon’s 
armour (as a sacred pledge) into the midst of their little band, 
formed themselves into a close body, and fought till they 
all fell with the greatest ardour imaginable. The Athenians 

^ The Athenians, in resentment of this allront, broke alhance with Sparta, 
and joined m confederacy with the Argives. Thuoyi). 1. 1 . 
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regi'etted them exceedingly, and repented of the unjust eensui'es 
they had fixed upon them. Their resentment against Cimon, 
too, soon abated, pai*tly from the femembranee of his past 
services, and partly fi'om the difficulties they lay under at the 
present juncture. They were beaten in the great battle fought 
at Tanagra, and they expected another aimy would come 
against them from Pelopoimesus the next spring. Hence it 
was that they recalled Cimon from banishment, and Peiicles 
himself was the first to propose it. With so much candom 
were difierences managed then, so moderate the resentments of 
men, and so easily laid down, where the public goodreqmredit! 
Ambition itself, the strongest of all passions, yielded to the 
interests and necessities of iheir country! 

Cimon, soon after his retium, put an end to the war, and 
reconciled the two cities. After the peace was made, he saw 
the Athenians would not sit down quietly, but still wanted to 
be in motion, and to aggi^andize themselves by new expeditions. 
To prevent theii* exciting fmijher troubles in Greece, and 
giving a handle for intestme wars, and heavy complamts of the 
allies against Athens, on account of theii’ formidable fleets 
traversing the seas about the islands and round Peloponnesus, 
he fitted out a fleet of two hundred sail, to carry war into 
Egypt and Cyprus. This he thought would answer two 
intentions ; it would accustom the Athenians to conflicts with 
the barbili'ians, and it would improve their substance in an 
honourable manner, by biinging the rich spoils of their natm’al 
enemies into Greece. 

When all was now ready, and the army on the point of 
embarking, Cimon had this dream. An angiy bitch seemed to 
bay at him, and, something between barking and a human 
voice, to utter these words — Coffie on, I and mu lohelps with 
pleasure shall receive thee. Though the dream was hard to 
interpret, Astyphilus the Posidonian, a great diviner, and 
a fnend of Cimon’s, told him it signifled his death. 

The expedition, however, could not now be put off, and there- 
fore he set sail. He sent sixty of his galleys against Egypt, 
and with the rest made for the Asiatic coast, where he defeated 
the king’s fleet, consisting of Phoenician and CiHcian ships, 
made himself master of the cities in that circuit, and watched 
his oppoit unity to penetrate into Egypt. Everthing was great 
in the designs he foimed. He thought of nothmg less than 
overtnnaing the whole Peman empire ; and the rather, because 
he was mfoimcd that Themistocles was in great reputation and 
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])()wer with the barbarians, and had promised the king to take 
tlic conduct of the Grecian war whenever he entered upon it. 
Blit Thomistoeles, in dcs^ir of managing it to any advantage, 
and of getting the bettor of the good fortune and valour of 
(■imon, fell by his own hand. 

Wlien Oimon had foimed these great projects, as a first step 
towards tliom he cast anchor before Oypnis. From thence he 
sent persons in whom ho could confide with a pnvate question 
to the oracle of Ju 2 )itcr Ammon, for their errand was entirely 
unknown. Nor did the deity return them any answer; but 
immediately upon their arrival ordered their return, “ because 
Cimon,” said ho, is already with me.” The messengers upon 
this took the road to the sea, and when tliey reached the 
Grecian camp, which was then on the coasts of Egypt, they 
found that Oimon was dead. They then inquired what day ho 
died, and, coinpaidng it with the time the oracle was delivered, 
they perceived that his departiu’o was enigmatically pointed at 
m the expression, “ That ho was already with the gods ” 

Accordhig to most authors ho died a natural death duiing the 
siege of Citium ; but some say ho died of a wound he received 
in an engagement with the barbarians. 

The last advice ho gave those about him was to sail away 
immediately, and to conceal his death. Accordingly, before the 
enemy or their allies know the real state of the case, they 
retumed in safety by the generalship of Oimon, exorcised, as 
Fhanodomus says, thirty days after his death. 

After he was gone, there was not one Grecian general who 
did anything (iousidcrable against the barbarians. The leading 
orators wore little ])(3tt(3r than incendiaries, wJio set the Greeks 
one against another, and involved them in inh'sfcino wars ; nor 
was there any healing hand to inteipose. Thus the Icing’s 
afiaii'S had time to rec-over themselves, and incxin'cssible iniin 
was hi'onght upon tlio powers of Greece. Long after this, 
indeed, Agesilaus caiTied his anus into Asia, and renewed the 
war awhile against the king’s lieutenants on the coast ; but ho 
was so soon recalled by the seditions and tmnults which broke 
out afresh in Greo(*G that ho could do nothing cxtraordinaiy. 
The Persian tax-gatherers wore then loft amidst the cities hi 
alliance and friondsliip with the Greeks ; whereas, while Oimon 
Jiad the command, not a single collector was seen, nor so ninoli 
as a horseman appeared within four hundred furlongs from the 
sea -coast. 
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HEN Osesar happened to see some strangers of 
Eome carrying young dogs and monkeys in 
their arms, and fondly cai’essing them, he asked, 
Whether the women in their country never bore 
any children ? ” thus reproving with a proper < 
severity those who lavish upon brutes that natural tendemess 
which is due only to mankind. In the same manner we must 
condemn those who employ that curiosity and love of know- 
ledge which nature has implanted in the human soul, upon 
low and worthless subjects, while they neglect such as are 
excellent and useful. Our senses, indeed, by an ejffect 
almost mechanical, are passive to the impression of outward 
objects, whether agreeable or offensive: but the mind, possessed 
of a self-dii’ecting power, may turn its attention to whatever 
it thinks proper. It should, therefore, be employed in the 
most useful pui’sints, not barely in contemplation, but in such 
contemplation as may nouiish its faculties. For as that 
colour is best suited to the eye, which by its beauty and 
agreeableness at the same time both refreshes and strengthens 
the sight, so the application of the mind should be dnected 
to those subjects, which through the channel of pleasure 
may lead us to our proper happiness. Such are the works 
of virtue. The very description of these inspires us with 
emulation, and a strong desire to imitate them; whereas 
in other things, admiration does not always lead us to imitate 
what we admii’e ; but, on the contrary, while we are charmed 
with the work, we often despise the workman. Thus we ai-e 
pleased with perfumes and purple, while dyers and peifumers 
appear to us iu the light of mean mechanics. 

Antisthenes,^ therefore, when he was told that Ismenias 
played excellently upon the flute, answered properly enough, 
“Then he is good for nothing else; otherwise he would not 
have played so well.” Such also was Philip’s saying to his 
son, when at a certain entertainment he sang in a very agi'ee- 
able and skilful manner, “Are not you ashamed to siag so 

* Antisthenes was a disciple of Socrates, and founder of the sect of the 
Cynics. 
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well ? It is enough for a prince to bestow a vacant hour upon 
hearing othei’s sing, and he does the muses sufiS.cient honom’, 
if he attends the performsluceB of those who excel in their arts. 

If a man apphes himself to servile or mechanical employ- 
ments, his industry in those things is a proof of his inatten- 
tion to nobler studies. No young man of noble birth or hberal 
sentiments, from seemg the Jupiter at Pisa, would desire to be 
Phidias, or fi’om the sight of the Juno at Argus, to be Poly- 
cletus; or Anacreon, or Philemou, or Archilocus, though 
delighted with their poems. For though a work may be 
agreeable, yet esteem of the author is not the necessary con- 
sequence. We may therefore conclude, that things of this 
kind which excite not a spirit of emulation, nor produce any 
strong impulse or desire to imitate them, are of little use to the 
beholders. But virtue has this pecudiar property, that at 
the same time that we admire her conduct, we long to copy the 
example. Tlie goods of foituue wo wish to enjoy, viitue we 
desire to practice; the foiinor we are glad to receive from 
others, the latter we are ambitious that others should receive 
from us. The beauty of goodness has an attractive power ; 
it kindles in us at once an active principle; it foims our 
manners, and influences oiu desires, not only when represented 
in a living example, but even in an historical description. 

Pericles was of the tiibo of Acamantis, and of the ward of 
Oholargia. His family was one of the most considerable in 
Athens, both by the father and mother’s side. His father 
Xanthippus, who defeated the king of Persia’s generals at 
Mycale, married Agaiistc, the niece of Clisthenes, who ex- 
pelled the family of Pisistratus, abolished the tyranny, enacted 
laws, and cstabhshod a form of government tempered in such 
a manner as tended to unanimity among the people, and the 
safety of the state. She dreamed that she was delivered of a 
lion, and a few days after brought forth Pericles. His person 
in other respects was well turned, but his head was dispro- 
portionably long. For tliis reason almost all his statues have 
the head covered with a helmet, the statuaries choosing, I 
suppose, to liide that defect. But the Athenian poets called 
him Schinocephalus or omonliead^ for the word schinos is some- 
times used instead of scillay a sea-- onion, Cratinus, the comic 
writer, in liis play called Chirones, has this passage : 

Faction locoivod old Time to her embrace* 

Hojico came a tyiaut-spawn, on earth called Pericles, 

III hen veil the iu'ad-compt^^ten'. 
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And again in Ms Nemesis lie tlixis addresses Mm : 

Come, blessed Jove, the high and mighty heai>, 

The friend of hospitality f 

And Teleclides says, 

Now, m a maze of thought he ruminates 
On stiange expedients, while his heab, depress’d 
With its own weight, sinks on his knees , and now 
Erom the vast caverns of his biam burst foith 
Storms and fieice thundeis. 

And Enpolis, in Ms Demi^ asking news of all the great orators, 
whom he represented as ascending from the shades below, 
when Pericles comes up last, cries out, • 

Head of the tubes that haunt those spacious realms, 

Does he ascend? 

Most wiiters agree, that the master who taught him music 
was called Damon, the fii*st syllable of whose name, they tell us, 
is to be pronounced short ; but Aristotle informs us, that he 
learned that art of Pythoclides. As for Damon, he seems to 
have been a politician, who under the pretence of toachmg 
music, concealed his great abihties from the vulgar ; and he 
attended Pericles as Ms tutor and assistant in politics, in the 
same manner as a master of the gymnastic art attends a young 
man to fit him for the ring. However, Damon’s giving lessons 
upon the harp was discovered to be a mere pretext, and, as a 
busy politician and friend to tyranny, he was banished by the 
ostracism. Nor was he spared by the comic poets. One of 
them, named Plato, introduces a person addressing him thus. 

Inform me, Damon, first, does fame say true ? 

And wast thou really Peiideb^s Chiron. ^ 

Pericles also attended the lectures of Zono of Elea,’^' who, in 
natural philosophy, was a follower of Parmenides, and who, by 
much practice in the ari of disputing, had learned to confound 
and silence aU Ms opponents ; as Timon the Phalasian declares 
in these verses, 

Have you uot heaid of Zeno’s mighty poweis, 

Wljo could change sides, jet changing triumph’d still 
In the tongue’s wars? 

But the philosopher, with whom he was most intimately 
acquainted, who gave him that force and sublimity of senti- 
ment superior to aU the demagogues, who, in short, formed 
him to that admirable dignity of manners, was Anaxagoras the 

^ This Zeno was of Elea, a town of Italy, and a Phocian colony , and must 
be carefully distmgmshed from Zeno the foundei of the sect of the Stoics. 
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Olazomepian. This was he whom the people of those times 
called nous or intelligence^ either in admiration of his groat 
understanding and knowledge of the works of nature, or 
because he was the first who clearly proved, that the universe 
owed its formation neither to chance nor necessity, but to a 
pm’e and unmixed mutd, who SGj)ai’ated the homogeneous parts 
from the other with which they were confounded. 

Ohaimed with the company of this philosophor, and 
instructed by him in the sublimest sciences, Pericles acquired 
not only an elevation of sentiment, and a loftiness and purity 
^f style, far removed from the low expression of the vulgar, 
but likewise a gravity of countenance which relaxed not into 
laughter, a firm and even tone of voice, an easy depoiiment, 
and a decency of dress, which no vehemence of spealdng ever 
put into disorder. These things, and others of the like nature, 
excited admiration in all that saw him. 

Such was his conduct, when a vile and abandoned fellow 
loaded him a whole day with reproaches and abuse ; he bore it 
with patience and silence, and continued in pubhe for tlio 
despatch of some urgent affairs. In the evening he walked 
slowly home, this impudent wi’etch following, and insulting 
him ^ the way with the most scuriilous language. And as it 
was dark when he came to his owm door, he ordered one of his 
seiwants to take a torch and light the man liomo. The poet 
Ion, however, says he was proud and supercilious in conversa- 
tion, and that there was a great deal of vanity and contempt of 
others mixed with his dignity of manner: on the other hand, 
he Mghly extols the civility, comifiaisance, and politeness of 
Oimon. But to take no farther notice of Ion, who perhaps 
would not have any great excellence appear, without a mixtmu 
of something satiiical, as it was in the ancient tragedy ; Zeno 
desired those that called the gravity of Pericles pride and 
aiTOgance, to be proud the same way ; telling them, the very 
acting of an excellent part might insensibly produce a love and 
real imitation of it. 

These were not the only advantages which Pericles gamed 
by conversing with Anaxagoras. Prom him he learned to 
overcome those teiTors which the vanous phenomena of the 
heavens raise in those who Imow not their causes, and who 
entertain a tomonting fear of the gods by reason of that 
ignorance. Nor is there any cure for it but the study of nature, 
which, instead of the frightful extravagances of superstition, 
implants in us a sober pity, supported by a rational hope. 
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We are told, there was brought to Pericles, from one of his 
farms, a ram’s head with only one horn ; and Lampo the sooth- 
sayer, observing that the horn grew Strong and firm out of the 
middle of the forehead, declared, that the two parties in the 
state, namely, those of Thucydides and Pericles, would unite, 
and invest the whole power in him with whom the prodigy was 
found : but -Anaxagoras having dissected the head, showed that 
the brain did not fill the whole cavity, hut had contracted itself 
into an oval form, and pointed directly to that part of the skull 
whence the horn took its rise. This procured Anaxagoras great 
honom' with the specitators ; and Lampo was no less honoured* 
for his prediction, when, soon after, upon the fall of Thucydides, 
the administration was put entirely into the hands of Pericles. 

Pericles, in his youth, stood in great fear of the people. Por 
in Ms countenance he was like Pisistratus the tyrant ; and he 
perceived the old men were much struck by a further re- 
semblance in the sweetness of Ms voice, the volubility of Ms 
tongue, and the roundness of Ms periods. As he was, moreover, 
of a noble family and opulent foriune, and Ms friends were the 
most considerable men in the state, he dreaded the ban of 
ostracism, and therefore intermeddled not with state afiairs, 
but behaved with great courage and intrepidity in the field. 
However, when Aristides was dead, Themistocles banished, and 
Oimon much employed in expeditions at a distance from Greece, 
Pericles engaged m the administration. He chose rather to 
solicit the favour of the multitude and the poor, than of the 
rich and the few, contrary to Ms natural disposition, wMch was 
far from inclining him to comi; popularity. 

It seems he was apprehensive of falling under the suspicion 
of aiming at the supreme power, and was sensible, besides, that 
Cimon was attached to the nobihty, and extremely beloved by 
persons of the Mghest eminence ; and, therefore, in order to 
secure himself, and to find resources against the power of 
Cimon, he studied to ingratiate himself with the common 
people. At the same time, he entmely changed Ms manner of 
living. He appeared not in the streets, except when he went 
to the forum or the senate house. He declined the invitations 
of his friends, and all social cntertamments and recreations; 
insomuch, that in the whole time of Ms administration, which 
was a considerable length, he never went to sup with any of his 
friends but once, wMch was at the marriage of Ms nephew 
Eurj’ptolemus, and he stayed there only until the ceremony 
of libation was ended. He considered that the freedom of 
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entei-tainments takes away all distinction of office, and tliat 
dignity is but little con^stent with familiarity. Heal and 
solid viiinie, indeed, the more it is seen, the more glorious it 
appears ; and there is nothing in a good man’s conduct, as a 
magistrate, so great in the eye of the pubhc, as is the general 
course of his behaviour in private to his most intimate friends. 
Pericles, however, took care not to make his person cheap 
among the people, and appeared among them only at proper 
inteiwals. Nor did he speak on all points that were debated 
before them, but reserved himself, hke the Salaminian galle}’,'-' 
•(as Critolaus says) for greater occasions ; despatcliing business 
of less consc(pieneo by other orators vith whom he had an 
intimacy. One of these, we are told, was Ephialtes, who, 
according to Plato, overthrew the power of the coimcil of 
Areopagus, by giving the citizens a large and intemperate 
draught of hberty. On which account the comic writers 
speak of the people of Athens as of a horse wild and 
unmanaged, 

winch listens to tho leins no more, 

But m his luiultlomng oouise boais headlong down 

The voiv fnentis that feed him 

Pericles, desirous to make his language a proper vehicle for 
his suhhmo sentiments, and to speak in a manner that became 
the dignity of his life, availed himself greatly of what he had 
leamed of Anaxagoras ; adorning his eloquence with the rich 
colom's of philosophy. For, adding (as the clirine Plato 
expresses it) tho loftiness of imagination, and all- commanding 
energy with which philosophy supplied him, to his native 
powers of genius, and making use of whatever he found to his 
purpose, in the study of natm*e, to dignify the art of speaking, 
he far excjelled all other orators. Hence he is said to have 
gained the suraame of Ohj'mpius; though some will have it to 
have been from the edidcos with wliich he adorned tho city; 
and others, from his high authority both in peace and -wiir. 
There appears, indeed, no absurdity in supposing that all those 
things might contribute to that glorious distinction. Yet the 
strokes of satire, both serious and ludicrous, in the comedies of 
those tunes, indicate that this title was given him chiefly 
on accoimt of Ins eloquence. For they tell us that in his 

* 'I'he Salaiiiiniau galley was a consecrated vessel which the Athenians 
never made use of but on extraoidinaiy occasions. I’hey sent it, for 
instance, for a general whom they wanted to call to account, or with 
BaoriSces to Apollo, or some other deity. 
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harangues lie thundered and lightened, and that his tongue was 
armed iiuth thunder. Thucydides, ^ihe son of Milesius, is said 
to have given a, pleasant account of the force of his eloquence. 
Thucydides was a great and respectable man, who for a long 
time opposed the measui’es of Pericles : And when Archidamus, 
one of the longs of Lacedajmon, asked him, “ Which was the 
best wrestler, Peiicles, or he ? he answered, When I throw 
him, he says he was never doivn, and he persuades the very 
spectators to believe so.” 

Yet such was the solicitude of Peiicles when he had to 
speak in pubhc, that he always first addressed a prayer to'' 
the gods,"' ‘‘‘That not a word might unawares escape him 
unsmtable to the occasion.” He left nothing in wiiting but 
some pubhc decrees; and only a few of lus sanngs are 
recorded. He used to say, for mstance, that “The isle of 
iEgina should not be sufiered to remain an eye- sore to the 
Pu’seus;” and that “He saw a war approaching fi’om 
Peloponnesus.” Stesimbrotus produces this passage from the 
oration which Pericles pronounced in memory of those 
Athenians who fell in the Samian war, “They are become 
immortal like the gods: for the gods themselves ai’e not 
visible to us; but from the honours they receive, and the 
happiness they enjoy, wo conclude they are immortal; and 
such should those brave men be who die for their country.” 

Thucydides represents the administration of Pericles as 
favoming aristocracy, and tolls us that, though the government 
was called demoeratical, it was really in the hands of one who 
had engrossed the whole authority. Many other writers hlve- 
wise inform us, that by him the people were first indulged 'wuth 
a division of lands, were treated at the pubhc expense with 
theatrical diversions, and were paid for the most common 
services to the state. As this new mdulgence from the 
goveinmont was an impolitic custom, which rendered the people 
expensive and luxmious, and destroyed that frugality and love 
of laboiu' which suppoii}ed them before, it is piopcr that we 
should trace the of ect to its cause, by a retrospect into the 
ch'cumstances of the republic. 

At first, as we have obseiwed, to raise himself to some sort 
of equahty with Oimon, who was then at the height of glory, 
Policies made his court to the people. And as Cimon was his 
superior in point of fortune, which he employed in rehe\ung the 

* Qjinitiiian says, ^lo piayed, that not a woid miglit ehcajjo him diaagieeable 
to tliB people, 
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poor Athenians, in providing victuals every day for the 
necessitous, and clothing ^he aged; and besides this, levelled 
his fences with the ground, that all might be at liberty to 
gather his fruit; Pericles had recourse to the expedient of 
dividing the public treasui’e; which scheme, as Aiistotle informs 
us, was proposed to him by Domonides of Jos. Accordingly, 
by supplying the people with money for the public diversions, 
and for then attendance in courts of judicature, and by other 
pensions and gratuities, he so inveigled them as to avail himself 
of their interest againsl: the council of the Areopagus, of wluch 
•he had no right to be a member, having never had the fortime 
to be chosen arclion, thesimtthetes, kuuj of the moved ute.% or 
polemavch. For persons were of old appointed to these offices 
by lot ; and such as had discharged them ivoll, and such only, 
were admitted as judges in the Areopagus. Pericles, there- 
fore, by his popularity raised a party against that council, and, 
by means of Epliialtes, took from them the cognisance of many 
causes that had been under then* jiuisdiction. He hkewiso 
caused Oimon to be banished by the Ostracism, as an enemy to 
the people, and a fiiend to the Lacedsemonians ; a man who in 
bh'th and fortune had no superior, who had gained very glorious 
victories over the barbarians, and filled the city wuth money 
and other spoils, as we have related in his life. Such was the 
authority of Pericles with the common people. 

The teim of Oimon’s banishment, as it was by Ostracism, 
was limited by law to ten years. Meantime, the Lacedee- 
nionians with a great army entered the territory of Tanagi'a, 
and the Athenians immediately marching out against them, 
Oimon retmmed, and placed himself in the ranks with those of 
his tribe, intending by his deeds to wipe oif the aspersion of 
favouring the Lacedaemonians, and to venture his life with his 
countrymen; but by a combination of the fiiends of Peii<des 
he was repulsed as an exile. This seems to have been the 
cause that Pericles exerted himself in a particular manner in 
that battle, and exposed his person to the greatest dangers. All 
Cimon’s friends, whom Pericles had accused as accomplices in 
his pretended ciume, fell honom’ably that day together : and the 
Athenians, who wore defeated upon their own borders, and 
expected a still shai*per conflict in the summer, grievously 
repented of their treatment of Oimon, and longed for his 
return. Pericles, sensible of the people’s inclinations, did not 
hesitate to gratify them, but himself proposed a decree for 
recalling Oimon, and at his return, a peace was agreed upon 
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tlu'oiigli Ms mediation. For the Lacedaemonians had a par- 
ticnlar regard for him, as well as aversion to Pericles and tlie 
other demagogues. 

But some authors write, that Pericles did not procm-e an 
order for Cimon’s return, till they had entered into a private 
compact, by means of Oimon’s sister Elpiuice, that Oimoii 
should have the command abroad, and with two hundi-ed 
galleys lay waste the king of Persia’s dominions, and Pericles 
have the direction of aiffairs at home. A story goes, that 
Elpiuice before this had softened the resentment of Pericles 
against Cimon, and procured her brother a milder sentence 
than that of death. Pencles was one of those appointed by 
the people to manage the impeachment; and when Elpiuice 
addressed him as a suppliant, he smiled and said, ^‘You are 
old, Elpiiuce ; much too old to solicit in so weighty an affair."’ 
However, he rose up but once to speak, barely to acquit himself 
of his trust, and did not bear so hard upon Cimon as the rest 
of Ms accusers. Who then can give credit to Idomoneus, when 
he says that Pencles caused the orator EpMaltes, Ms friend 
and assistant in the administration, to be assassinated through 
jealousy and envy of his great character? I know not where 
he met vuth tMs calumny, wMch he vents mth great bitter- 
ness against a man, not indeed in all respects irreproachable, 
but who certainly had such a greatness of mind, and Mgh 
sense of honom*, as was incompatible with an action so savage 
and inhuman. The truth of the matter, according to Aristotle, 
is, that Ephialtes being grown formidable to the nobles, on 
account of his inflexible seventy in prosecuting all that invaded 
the rights of the people, his enemies caused him to be taken 
off in a private and treacherous manner, by Aiistodicus of 
Tanagra. 

About the same time died Gimon, in the expedition to 
Cypms. And the nobility perceiving that Pericles was now 
arnved at a height of authority which sot him far above the 
other citizens, were desirous of having some person to oppose 
him, who might be capable of giving a check to his power, and 
of preventing his making liimself absolute. For this purpose 
they set up Thucydides, of the ward of Alopece, a man of great 
prudence, and brother-in-law to Cimon. Ho had not, indeed, 
Oimon’s talents for war, but was superior to linn in forensic 
and political abilities ; and, by residing constantly in Athens, 
and o[)posmg Pericles in the general assembly, ho soon brought 
the government to an eguilihnum. For he did not sii'er 
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persons of superior rank to be dispersed and confounded with 
the rest of the people, because in that case their dignity was 
obscured and lost ; but collected them into a separate body, by 
which means their authority was enhanced, and sufficient 
wreight thrown into their scale. There was, indeed, from the 
beginning, a kmd of doubtful sepaintion, which, Hke the 
flaws in a piece of iron, indicated that the aristocratical 
party and that of the commonalty wore not perfectly one, 
though they were not actually divided: but the ambition of 
Pericles and Thucydides, and the contest between them, had so 
» extraordinary an effect upon the city, that it was quite 
broken in two, and one part was called the 'people^ and the 
other the nobility. For this reason, Pericles, more than ever, 
gave the people the reins, and endeavom’ed to ingratiate him" 
self with tliem, contriving alwaj^s to have some show, or play, 
or feast, or procession in the city, and to amuse it with the 
politest pleasui’es. 

As another means of employing their attention, he sent out 
sixty galleys every year, manned for eight months, with a con- 
siderable number of the citizens, who were both paid for their 
service, and improved themselves as mariners. Ho likewise 
sent a colony of a thousand men to the Ohei’sonesus, fl.ve 
hundred to Naxos, two hundred and fifty to Andros, a 
thousand into the country of the Bisaltse in Thrace, and others 
into Italy, who settled in Sybaris, and changed its name to 
Thmii. These things ho did, to clear the city of a useless 
multitude, who were very troulilesome when they had nothing 
to do; to make provision for the most necessitous; and to 
keep the alhes of Athens in awe, by placing colonies like so 
many garrisons in their neighbourhood. 

That which was the chief delight of the Athenians and the 
wonder of strangers, and which alone serves for a proof that 
the boasted power and opulence of ancient G-reece is not an idle 
tale, was the magnificence of the temples and public edifices. 
Yet no part of the conduct of Pericles moved the spleen of his 
enemies more than this In their accusations of hhn to the 
people, they insisted, “ That he had brought the greatest dis- 
grace upon the Athenians by removing the public treasm'es of 
Greece from Delos and taking them into his own custody: 
That he had not left himself even the si)ocious apology of 
having caused the money to be brought to Atliens for its 
greater security, and to keep it from being seized by the 
barbarians : That Greece must needs consider it as the highest 
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insult, and an act of open tyranny, when she saw the money 
she had been obliged to contiiLufce towai’ds the war lavished 
by the Athenians m gilding their city, and omamentmg it with 
statues, and temples that cost a thousand talents, as a proud 
and vain woman decks herself out with jewels.” Penclcs 
answered this charge by observing, “ That they were not 
obliged to give the allies any account of the sums they had 
received, since they had kept the barbaiians at a distance, and 
effectually defended the ahios, who had not fuirdshed either 
horses, ships, or men, but only contributed money, which is no 
longer the property of the giver, but of the receiver, if he per- 
forms the conditions on which it is received : That as the state 
was provided with all the necessanes of war, its superfluous 
wcalfli should be laid out on such works as, when executed, 
would he eternal monuments of its glory, and which, dining 
thoii' execution, would diffuse a universal plenty; for as so 
many kinds of labour, and such a variety of instruments and 
mateiials were requisite to these undertakings, every art would 
bo exerted, every hand employed, almost the whole city would 
be in pay, and be at the same time both adorned and supported 
by itself.” 

Indeed, such as were of a proper age and strength, were 
wanted for the wars, and well rowai'ded for their services ; and 
as for the mechanics and meaner sort of people, they went not 
without thoii’ share of the public money, nor yet had they it 
to snppoH them in idleness. By the constructing of gi’eat 
ediflees, winch required many arts, and a long time to finish 
tliem, they had equal pretensions to be considered out of the 
treasuiy (though they stuTcd not out of the city) with the 
mariners and soldiers, guards and ganisons. For the different 
materials, such as stone, brass, ivory, gold, ebony, and cypress, 
furnished employment to carpenters, masons, brasiers, gold- 
smiths, painters, tamers, and other artificers ; the conveyance of 
them by sea employed merchants and sailors, and by land 
'wheelwrights, wagoners, carriers, rope -makers, leather- cutters, 
paviors, and iron-founders ; and every art had a number of the 
lower people ranged in iiropcr subordination to execute it like 
soldiers under the coiumaiid of a general. Thus by the exercise 
of these different trades, plenty W’as diffused among persons of 
every rank and condition. Thus works wore raised of an 
astonishing magmtude, and inimitable beauty and perfection, 
every architect striving to surpass the magnificence of the 
design with the elegance of the execution ; yet still the most 
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wonderful circumstance was the expedition with which they 
were completed. Many edifices, each of which seems to have 
required the labour of several successive ages, were finished 
diu’ing the administration of one prosperous man. 

It is said, that when Agatharcus the painter valued himself 
upon the celeiity and case with which he dispatched his pieces ; 
Zeuxis rephed, If T boast, it shall be of the slowness with 
which I finish mine.” For ease and speed in the execution 
seldom gave a work any lastmg importance or exquisite beauty; 
while, on the other hand, the time which is expended in labour 
»is recovered and repaid in the dm*ation of the peiformance. 
Hence we have the moio reason to wonder, that the stiuc- 
tures raised by Pericles should be built in so shoit a time, 
and yet built for ages : for as each of them, as soon as finished, 
had the venerable ah of antiquity; so, now they are old, they 
have the freshness of a modem building. A bloom is diffused 
over them, which preserves their aspect untarnished by time, 
as if they were animated with a sphit of peipetual youth and 
unfadmg elegance. 

Phichas was appointed by Pericles superintendent of all the 
public edifices, though the Athenians had then other eminent 
architects and exceUont workmen. The Parthenon^ or temple 
of Pallas^ whose dimensions had been a hundred feet square, 
was rebuilt by Callicrates and Ictinus. Ooroebus began the 
temple of Initiaton at Elousis, but only lived to finish the lower 
rank of columns Avith their architraves. Metagenes, of the 
ward of Xypete, added the rest of the entablatme, and the 
upper row of columns ; and Xenocles of Cholargus built the 
dome on the top. The long wall, the building of which 
Socrates says he heard Pericles propose to the people, was 
undertaken by Callicrates. Cratinus ridicules this work as pro- 
ceedmg very slowly. 

Stones upon stones the orator has pil^d 

With swelling words, but words will build no walls. 

The Odewiij or music theatre, which was likewise built by 
the direction of Pericles, had within it many rows of seats and 
of pillars; the roof Avas of a conic figure, after the model (wo 
are told) of the king of Persia’s paA^ihon. Cratinns, therefore, 
rallies him again in his play called ThratUe : 

As an oujon ou liis lioad he weais; 

As Peiicles, a whole oichostia beais, 

Afraid of bioils and banishment no name, 

He tunes the sheli ho tiembled at beloro 1 
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Pericles at tliis time exerted all Lis interest to have a decree 
made, appointing a prize for the best perf oirmer in music during 
the Panathencsa ; and, as he was hiSiself appointed judge and 
distributor of the prizes, he gave the contending artists direc- 
tions in what manner to proceed, whether theii* performance 
was vocal, or on the flute or lyre. Prom that time the piizes 
in music were always contended for in the Odemn 

The vestibule of the citadel was finished in five years by 
Mnesicles the architect. A wonderful event that happened 
while the work was in hand, showed that the goddess was not 
averse to the work, but rather took it mto her protection, and - 
encouraged them to complete it. One of the best and most 
active of the workmen, missing his step, fell from the top to 
the bottom, and was bruised in such a manner, that his life 
was despaired of by the physicians. Pericles was greatly 
concerned at this accident ; but in the midst of his affliction, 
the goddess appeared to him in a dream, and informed Lmt 
of a remedy, which he applied, and thereby soon recovered 
the patient. In memoiy of this cui'o, he placed m the citadel, 
near the altar, a brazen statue of the Minerva of health* The 
golden statue of the same goddess was the workmanship of 
Phidias, and his name is inscribed upon the pedestal (as 
wo have abeady observed). Through the friendship of 
Pericles he had the dmection of evei’^’thing, and all the 
artists received his orders. For this the one was envied, and 
the other slandered 

The orators of Thucydides’s party raised a clamouz’ against 
Pericles, asserting that he wasted the public treasure and 
brought the revenue to nothing. Pericles, in his defence, asked 
the people in full assembly, Whether they thought he had 
expended too much ? ” Upon their answering in the afiiima- 
tive, “ Then bo it,” said he, “ chai'ged to my account, not yours; 
only let the new edifices be inscribed with my name, not that 
of the people of Athens.” Wliether it was that they admired 
the greatness of his spirit, or wore ambitious to share the glory 
of such magnificent works, they cried out ^‘That he might 
spend as much as he pleased of the public treasure without 
sparing it in the least.” 

At last the contest came on between him and Thucydides, 
wdiich of them should be banished by the ostracism. Pei ides 
gained the victory, banished his adversary, and entirely defeated 
his party. The opposition now being at an end, and unanimity 
takmg place amongst all ranks of people, Pericles became sole 
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master of Athens and its dependencies. The revenue, the aimy 
and navy, the islands and the sea, a most extensive teiritury 
peopled by barbarians as^well as Greeks, foiijified mtli the 
obedience of subject nations, the friendship of kings, and 
alliance of pnnees, •were all at his command. 

ri’om this time he became a cliff ei out man ; he was no longer 
so obsequious to the liimioiu' of the populace, wliich is as \^d 
and as changeable as the winds. The multitude were not 
mdulged or couided ; the govexment, m fact, was not popular ; 
its loose and luxuiiaut haimony was confined to stricter 
•measures, and it assumed an anstocratical or rather monarchical 
foim. He kept the public good in Ins eye, and pursued the 
straight path of honour. For the most 2)ai’t gently leadmg them 
by argument to a sense of what was right, and sometimes forcing 
them to comply with what was for their own advantage ; in tins 
respect imitating a good physician, who, m the vaiious symp- 
toms of a long disease, sometimes administers medicines toler- 
ably agreeable, and at other times sharp and strong ones, when 
such alone are capable of restoring the patient. He was the 
man that had the ait of controlling those many disorderly 
passions wliich necessarily spring up amongst a people possessed 
of so extensive a dominion. The two engmes he worked with 
were hope and fear ; with these repressing their violence when 
they were too impetuous, and supporting their spirits when 
inclined to languor ; he made it appear that rhetoric is (as Plato 
defined it) the art of ruling the mincL of men, and that its principal 
province consists in moving the passions and afiections of the 
soul, which, Hke so many strings in a musical instrument, 
requii’e the touch of a masterly and delicate hand. Nor were 
the powers of eloquence alone sufficient, but (as Thucydides 
observes) the orator w^as a man of probity and unblemished 
reputation. Money could not bribe him ; he was so much above 
the desire of it that though he added gi’eatly to the opulence of 
the state, which he found not inconsiderable, and though his 
power exceeded that of many kings and tyrants, some of whom 
have bequeathed to their postenty the sovereignty they had 
obtained, yet he added not one drachm to his paternal 
estate. 

Thucydides, indeed, gives this candid account of the power 
and authoiity of Pericles, but the comic wiitors abuse him iu a 
most malignant manner, giving his friends the name of the neio 
pisktraiKhe, and calling upon him to swear that he would never 
attempt to make himsofi: absolute, since his authority was 
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alieady much too great and overbearing in a fi’ee state. Tole- 
clides says the Athenians had given up to him 

c 

The tiibutes of tlio states, the slates thenselves 

To bind, to loose, to buiid, and to destioy , 

J-n peace, m wax to gowin , iiay, to lule 

Then very fate, like some superior being. 

And this not only for a time, or dimng the prime and floiver of 
a shoi-t admimstration ; but for foity years together he held the 
pre-eminence amongst such men as Ephialtes, Leocrates, Myro- 
nides, Oimon, Tolmides, and Thucydides, and continued it no less 
than fifteen years after the fall and banishment of the latter.. 
The power of the magistrates, which to them was but annual, 
all centred in bun, yet stiU he kept himself untainted by avarice. 
Not that he was inattentive to his finances; but, on the con- 
trary, neither negligent of his patemal estate, nor yet w illin g 
to have much trouble with it ; as he had not much time to spare 
he brought the management of it into such a method as was 
very easy, at the same time that it was exact. Fov he used to 
turn a whole yeai’’s produce into money altogether, and with 
this he bought from day to day aH manner of necessaries at the 
market. This way of hvmg was not agreeable to his sons when 
grown up, and the allowance he made the women did not appear 
to them a generous one ; they complained of a pittance daily 
measured out with scrupulous economy, which admitted of none 
of those supoi-fluities so common in great houses and wealthy 
families, and could not bear to think of the expenses being so 
nicely adjusted to the income. 

The person who managed these concerns with so much exact- 
ness was a servant of his named Evangehus, either remarkably 
fitted for the piupose by nature or formed to it by Pericles. 
Anaxagoras, indeed, considered these lower attentions as incon- 
sistent with his wisdom, EoHowmg the dictates of enthusiasm, 
and wrapt up in sublime inquiries, he quitted his house, and left 
his lands untilled and desolate. But, in my opinion, there is an 
essential difierence between a speculative and a practical 
philosopher. The former advances his ideas into the regions of 
science without the assistance of anything corporeal or external ; 
the latter endeavours to apply his gi’eat qualities to the use of 
mauldnd, and riches afiord him not only necessary but excellent 
assistance. Thus it was with Pericles, who, by his wealth, was 
enabled to relieve numbers of the poor citizens. Nay, for want 
of such pnidential regards this very Anaxagoras, we are told, lay 
neglected and improvided for, insomuch that the poor old man 
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had covered Tip his head and was going to starve himself. But 
an account of it being bi^ught to Pericles he was extremely 
nioved at it, ran immediately to him, expostulated, entreated : 
bewailing not so much the fate of his friend as his own, if his 
administration should lose so valuable a counsellor. Anax- 
agoras, uncoveiing his face, replied, “ Ah, Pericles ! those that 
have need of a lamp take care to supply it with oil,” 

By this time the Lacedaemonians began to express some 
jealousy of the Athenian greatness, and Pericles, willing to 
advance it still higher, and to make the people more sensible of 
• their importance and more inclinable to great attempts, procured 
an order that aU the G-reeks, wheresoever they resided, whether 
in Eui'ope or in Asia, whether their cities were small or gi'eat, 
should send deputies to Athens to consult about rebuilding the 
G-recian temples which the barbarians had bmned, and about 
providing those sacrifices which had been vowed during the 
Persian war for the preservation of Greece, and likewise to 
enter iato such measures as might seem'e navigation and main- 
tain the peace. 

Accor^ngly twenty persons, each upwards of fifty years of 
age, were sent with this proposal to the different states of 
Greece. Pive went to the lonians and Dorians in Asia, and 
the islanders as far as Lesbos and Ehodes ; five to the cities 
about the HeUespout and in Thi’ace, as far as Byzantium ; five 
to the inhabitants of Boeotia, Phocis, and Peloponnesus, and 
from thence, by Locri along the adjoining continent, to Acar- 
nania and Ambracia. The rest were despatched through 
Euboea to the Greeks that dwelt upon Mount Oeti’a and near 
the Maliac Bay, to the Phithiotie, the Achseans, and Thessa- 
lians, inviting them to join in the council and new confederacy 
for tlie preservation of the peace of Greece. It took no effect, 
however, nor did the cities send their deputies, the reason of 
which is said to be the opposition of the Lacodnemonians, for 
the iiroposal was first rejected in Peloponnesus. But I was 
willing to give account of it as a specimen of the greatness of 
the orator’s spiiit, and of his disposition to form magnificent 
designs. 

His chief merit in war was the safety of his measures. He 
never willingly engaged in any uncertain or very dangerous 
expedition, nor had any ambition to imitate those generals who 
are admired as great men, because their rash enterprises have 
been attended with success. He always told the Atlienians, 
^‘That as far as their fate depended upon him they shoidil be 
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immortal.’^ Perceiving that Tokoicles, the son of Tolmsens, in 
confidence of his former success and military reputation, was 
prepaiing to invade Boeotia at an nnseasonahle time, and that 
over and above the regular troops he had persuaded the bravest 
and most spirited of the Athenian youth, to the number of a 
thousand, to go volimteers in that expedition, he addressed him 
in public and tried to divoiij him fi’om it, making use, among 
the rest, of those well known words, ‘‘If you regard not the 
opinion of Pericles, yet wait at least for the advice of time, who 
is the best of all counsellors.” This saying, for the present, 
gained no great apiilause ; but when, a few days after, news was 
brought that Tolinides was defeated and Idlled at Ooronea,* 
together vutli many of the bravest citizens, it jirociued Pericles 
great respect and love from the peo^ile, who considered it as a 
proof, not only of his sagacity, but of his af ection for his 
comitiymen. 

Of his militaiy expeditions, that to the Chersonesus procured 
him most honotu, because it proved very salutary to the G-reeks 
who dwelt there. For he not only strengthened then cities mth 
the addition of a thousand able-bodied Athenians, but raised 
foriidcations across the Isthmus from sea to sea; thus guai'ding 
against the incursions of the Thracians who were spread about 
the Chersonesus, and putting an end to those long and grievous 
wars under which that district had smaried, by reason of the 
neighbourhood of the barbarians, as well as to the robberies with 
winch it had been infested by persons who lived upon the borders, 
or were inhabitants of the country. But the expedition most 
celebrated among strangers, was that by sea around Pelopon- 
nesus. He set sail from Pegse in the territories of Mogara with 
a hundred ships of war, and not only ravaged the maiitime 
cities, as Tolmides had done before him, but landed his forces 
and penetrated a good way up the countiy. The terror of his 
aims drove the inhabitants into their walled towns, aU but the 
Sicyonians, who made head against him at Memea, and wore 
defeated m a pitched battle ; in memory of which victory ho 
erected a trophy. Fi'om Achaia, a confederate state, ho took a 
number of men into his galleys, and sailed to the opposite side of 
tiie continent ; then passing by the mouth of the Achelous, he 
made a descent in Acamania, shut ui) the Oeneadm within their 
walls, and having laid waste the countiy, returned home. In 

*This defeat happened in tho second year ot the -third Olympiad, 

foul bundled and forty-fivo yeais before tho Ohiistiun eia, and more than 
twenty yoais befoio the death of Policies 
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tlio whole course of this affair, he appeared terrible to his 
enemies, and to his countrymen an active and prudent com- 
mander ; for no miscama^ was committed, nor did even any 
unfortunate accident happen dming the whole time. 

Havmg sailed to Pontus with a large and well equipped fleet, he 
procured the G-recian cities there all the advantages they desired, 
and treated them with great regard. To the barbai’ous nations 
that surrounded them, and to their kings and princes, he made 
the power of Athens very respectable, by showing with what 
security her fleets could sail, and that she was in effect mistress 
^f the seas. Ho left the people of Sinope thirteen ships under 
the command of Lamachus, and a body of men to act agamst 
Timesfleos their tyi*ant. And when the tyrant and his party were 
di’iven out, he caused a decree to be made, that a colony of sis 
hundred Athenian volxinteers should be placed in Sinope, and 
put in possession of those houses and lands which had belonged 
to the tyrants. 

He did not, however, give way to the wild desires of the 
citizens, nor would he indulge them, when, elated with their 
strength and good fortune, they talked of recoveiing Egypt, and 
of attempting the coast of Persia. Many were likewise at tins 
time possessed with the unfortunate passion for Sicily, which 
the orators of Alcibiades’s party afterwards inflamed still more. 
Nay, some even dreamed of Hetiniria and Oai’thage, and not 
without some ground of hope, as they imagined, because of the 
great extent of their dominions, and the successful com'se of 
their aflaus. 

But Pericles restrained this impetuosity of the citizens, and 
cm'bed their extravagant desire of conquest; employing the 
gi’eatest part of their forces in strengthening and seeming their 
present acqidsitions, and considering it as a matter of conse- 
quence to keep the Lacedaemomans within bounds ; whom he 
therefore opposed, as on other occasions, so particularly in the 
sacred war. For when the Lacedaemonians, by dint of aims, 
had restored the temple to the citizens of Delphi, which had been 
seized by the Phocians, Policies, immediately after the depairture 
of the Lacedaemonians, marched thither, and put it into the hands 
of the Phocians again. And as the Lacedaemonians had 
engraved on the forehead of the brazen wolf the privilege which 
the people of Delphi had granted them of consulting the oracle 
fii’st, Pericles caused the same piivilege for the Athenians to be 
inscribed on the wolf’s right side. 

The event showed that he was right in confining the Athenian 
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forces to act mtliiii the boimds of G-reece. For, in the jSrst 
place, the Enhoeans revolted, and he led an army against them. 
Soon after, news was brought that Megara had commenced 
hostilities, and that the Lacedaemonian forces, under the 
command of king Plistonax, were upon the borders of Attica. 
The enemy o:^ered him battle ; he did not choose, however, to 
risk an engagement with so numerons and resolute an army. 
Put as Phstonax was very young, and chiefly directed by 
Oleandrides, a counsellor whom the ijphon had appointed him on 
account of his tender age, he attempted to biibe that counsellor, 
and succeedmg in it to his wish, persuaded him to draw off the 
Peloponnesians from Attica. The soldiers dispersing and 
retiring to their respective homes, the Lacedaemonians were so 
highly incensed, that they laid a heavy fine upon the king, and 
as he was not able to pay it, he withdrew from Lacedaemon. 
As for Oleandrides, who fled from justice, they condemned him 
to death. 

In the accounts for this campaign, Pericles put down ten 
talents laid out for a necessary vse^ and the people allowed it, 
without examining the matter closely, or prying into the secret. 
According to some writers, and among the rest Theophi’astus 
the philosopher, Pericles sent ten talents every year to Spaita, 
with which he gained all the magistracy, and kept them from 
acts of hostility ; not that he purchased peace with the money, 
but only gained time, that he might have leisure to make 
preparations to cairy on the war afterwards with advantage. 

Immediately after the retreat of the Lacedamonians, he 
turned his arms against the revolters, and passmg over into 
Euboea with fifty“ships and five thousand men, he reduced the 
cities. He expelled the Hippobotce^ persons distinguished by 
their opulence and authority among the Ohalcidians ; and having 
exterminated all the Hestiaeans, he gave then city to a colony 
of Athenians. The cause of this severity was their having 
taken an Athenian ship, and murdered the whole crew. 

Soon after this, the Athenians and Lacedaemonians having 
agi’eed upon a tmce for thirty years, Pericles caused a decree to 
be made for an expedition against Samos. The pretence he 
made use of was, that the Samians, when commanded to put an 
end to the war with the Milesians, had refused it. But as he 
seems to have entei*ed upon this war merely to gi’atify Aspasia, 
it may not be amiss to inquire by what art or power she 
captivated the greatest statesman, and brought even philosophers 
to speak of her so much to her advantage. 
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It is agreed that she was hy “birth a Milesian, and the 
daughter of Axiochns. She is reported to have trod in the steps 
of Thargelia,j who was defended from the ancient lonians. 

Some, indeed, say, that Pericles made his court to As]oasia 
only on account of her wisdom and political abilities. Nay, 
even Socrates himself sometimes visited her along with Ins 
fiiends ; and her acquaintanco took their wives with them to 
hoar her discoui'se. JEschines infoims us that Lysicles, who 
was a grazier, and of a mean, ungenerous disposition, by his 
intercourse with Aspasia, after the death of Ponelos, became 
Jjhe most considerable man in Athens. And though Plato’s 
Menesenus in the beginning is rather humorous than seiious, 
yet thus much of histoiy we may gather from it, that many 
Athenians resorted to her on account of her skill in the ai*t of 
speaking. 

I should not, however, think that the attachment of Pericles 
was of so very delicate a kind. For, though his wife, who was 
his relation, and had boon first manied to Hipjionicus, })y whom 
she had Oalhus the lich, brought him two sons, Xantliippus and 
Paralus, yet they lived so iH together that they parted by 
consent. She was married to another, and he took Aspasia, for 
whom ho had the tenderest regard; insomuch that he never 
went out upon business, or retiumed without salutiug her. In 
tlie comedies she is called the New OmpJiale, Deiamra, and Jvno, 

I now retimn to the Samian war, which Pericles is mndi 
blamed for having promoted, in favour of the Milesians, at the 
instigation of Aspasia. The Milesians and Samians had boon 
at war for the city of Priene, and tlie Samians had the 
advantage, when the Athenians interposed, and ordered them to 
lay down their aims, and refer the decision of tlio dispuic to 
them; but the Samians refused to coinjdy with this d<^mand. 
Pericles, therefore, sailed with a fleet to Siimos, and abolished 
the oligarchical form of government. JEe then took fifty of the 
principal men, and the same number of childi'on, as liostages, 
and sent them to Lemnos. Each of those hosiages, wo are told, 
ofiored him a talent for his ransom; and those tliat w<n’o 
desirous to prevent tlio settling a democracy among them would 
have given him much more. Pissutlmes the Persian, who laid 
the interest of the Samians at heart, likewise sent In'ni i(‘u 
thousand ifioccs of gold, to prevail upon him to grant them more 

a city lu Joiiia, was famoiifl foi producing poisons ot oxtrii- 
ordmary al)iliti(‘s, 

t a’his M’bargeha, by her beauty, obtained the aovereiguty of I’licssaly, 
( 953 ) 
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favourable terns. Pericles, however, would receive none of their 
presents, but treated the Samians in the manner he had resolved 
on ; and having established a popul^' government in the island, 
he returned to Athens. 

But they soon revolted again, having recovered their hostages 
by some pnvate measure of Pissuthnes, and made new pre- 
parations for war. Pericles coming -vvith a fleet to reduce them 
once more, found them not in a postui’e of negligence or despair, 
but determined to contend with him for the dominion of the sea. 
A sharp engagement ensued near the isle of Tragia, and Pericles 
gained a glorious victory, having with fourfcy-four ships de-* 
feated seventy, twenty of which had soldiers on board. 

Pursuing his victory, he possessed himself of the harbom’ of 
Samos, and laid siege to the city. They stOl retained com'age 
enough to sally out and give him battle before the walls. Soon 
after a gi*eater fleet came from Athens, and the Samians were 
entii'ely shut up : whereupon, Pericles took sixty galleys, and 
steered for the Meditenanean, with a design, as is generally 
supposed, to meet the Phoemcian fleet that was coming to the 
relief of Samos, and to engage with it at a gi’eat distance from 
the island. 

Stesimbrotus, indeed, says, he intended to sail for Cyprus, 
which is veiy improbable. But whatever his design was, he 
seems to have committed an error. Por, as soon as he was 
gone, Melissus, the son of Ithagenes, a man distinguished as a 
philosopher, and at that time commander of the Samians, 
despising either the small number of ships that was left, or 
else the inexperience of their offlcers, persuaded his countrymen 
to attack the Athenians. Accordingly, a battle was fought, 
and the Samians obtamed the victory; for they made many 
prisoners, destroyed the gi’eatest part of the enemy’s fleet, 
cleai'ed the seas, and imported whatever wai’hke stores and 
prorisions they wanted. Aiistotle writes, that Pericles himself 
had been beaten by the same Melissus, in a former sea-fight. 

The Samians retmned upon the Athenian prisoners the insult 
they had received, marked their foreheads with the figure of an 
owl, as the Athenians had branded them with a Samma, which 
is a kind of ship built low in the forepart, and wide and hollow 
in the sides. This form makes it light and expeditious in sailing ; 
and it was called Scauamaj fi'om its being invented in Samos ])y 
Polycrates the tyi’ant. Aristophanes is supposed to have hinted 
at these maiks, when he says. 

The Sd-mians aio a letteied race. 
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As soon as Pericles was informed of the misfortune that had 
befallen his aimy, he ir^ediately returned with succoiu’s, 
gave Melissus battle, routed the enemy, and blocked u];) the 
town by building a wall about it ; choosing to owe the conquest 
of it rather to time and expense, than to purchase it with the 
blood of his fellow -citizens. JBut when he found the Athoniaus 
muiinm’ed at the time spent in the blockade, and that it was 
difficult to restrain them from the assault, he di\ided the aimy 
into eight paints, and ordered them to draw lots. That division 
which drew a white bean, were to enjoy themselves in ease and 
•j)leasure while the otheis fought. Hence it is said, that tlK)Sc 
who spent the day in feasting and lueniment, caUecl that a 
ivhite da^ from the white becou 

Ephorus adds, thatPencles in this siege made use of battering 
engines, the inv^eution of winch he much adniii'ed, it being then 
a new one ; and that he had Artemon the engineer along with 
him, who, on account of his lameness, was carritjd about in a 
litter, when his presence was requii'cd to dii*ect the machines. 

After nine months tlie Samians siuTondored. Pericles razed 
theh wads, seized their ships, and laid a heavy fine upon tboiu ; 
part of which they paid down directly, the rest they promised at 
a set time, and gave hostages for the payment. Duris the 
Samian makes a melancholy tale of it, accusing Pericles and the 
Athenians of groat cnielty, of which no mention is made by 
Thucydides, Ephoms, or Aristotle. What ho relates conconiitig 
the Samian officers and seamen seems quite fictitious : he teds 
us, that Policies caused them to be brought into tho market- 
place at Miletus, and to bo bound to posts there for ton days 
together, at tho end of wiiich ho ordered tliem, by tliat time in 
the most wretched condition, to he dispatched with clubs, and 
refused their bodies tho honour of biuial. Duiis, indeed, in his 
Histoiies, often goes beyond tho limits of tiuth, oven wIhmi not 
misled by any interest or passion ; and therefore is more liktiy 
to have exaggerated tho sufferings of his country, to niakct ihe 
Athenians api)ear in an odious light. 

Pericles, at his return to Athens, after tlie reduction of 
Samos, celebrated in a splendid manner tlie obBOf{nics of Iiis 
conntrjmon who fed in that war, and pronounced himself 
funeral oration usual on sii<*h occasions. This gaiiuxl him gr(‘at 
applause ; and, when he came down from the rostrum, the 
women paid their rosjiects to him, and presented liim witli 
crowns and chaplets, hko a champion just luturnod vi< ‘.tor ions 
fi’om the lists. Only Elpinico addressed him in terms (piitc 
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different : “ Are these actions, then, Pericles, worthy of crowns 
and garlands, which have depiived ns of many brave citizens ; 
not m a war with the Phoenicians and Medes, such as my 
brother Oimon waged, but in destroying a city united to us both 
in blood and fiiendsliip i' ” Pericles only smiled, and answered 
softly with this hne of Archilochus, 

‘Why laTish. omtinenfs on a head that’s grey 

Ion informs us, that he was highly elated with this conquest, 
and scrupled not to say, “ That Agamemnon spent ten years in 
reducing one of the cities of the barbarians, whereas he had^ 
taken the nchest and most powerful city among the lonians in 
nine months ” And indeed he had reason to be proud of this 
achievement ; for the war was loally a dangerous one, and the 
event unceriain , since, according to Thucydides, such was the 
p(jwer of the Samians, that the Athenians were in imminent 
danger of losing the dominion of the sea. 

Some time after this, when the Peloponnesian war was ready to 
break out, Pericles persuaded the peo|)le to send succom’s to the 
inhabitants of Oorcyra, who were at war with the Ourmthians 
which would be a means to fix in tlieh* interest an island whoso 
naval forces were considerable, and nught bo of great service in 
case of a niptm*e with the Peloponnesians, wliich they had all 
the reason in the world to expect would bo soon. The succours 
were decreed accordingly, and Pericles sent Laced oemonius the 
son of Oimon with ten ships only, as iO ho designed notliing 
more than to disgi'ace him A mutual regard and fiicndship 
subsisted between Oimon’s family and the Sparians ; and he 
now furnished his son with but a few ships, and gave him the 
charge of tins affair against his inclination, in order that, if 
notlimg gi’eat or striking were ejected, Lacodoemonins might 
be still the more suspected of favoui-ing the Sparians, Nay, by 
all imagmahle methods ho endeavoured to hinder the advance- 
ment of that family, representing the sons of Omion, as by their 
veiy names not gennine Athenians, hut strangci's and aliens, 
one of them hemg called Lacedaemonius, another Thessalus, and 
a third Eleus. They seem to have been all the sons of an 
Ai’cadian woman. Pericles, however, finding himself giuatly 
blamed about these ten galleys, an aid by no means sufficient to 
answer the puipose of those that requested it, but likely enough 
to afford his enemies a pretence to accuse him, sent another 

* Tins wai was conimencGd about tbe little teintoiy of Epidaniuum, a city 
in JMaccUouui, toUi ded by ihu Guicyiiaue. 
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squadron to Oorcyra wHcli did not amve till the action was 
over. 

The Corinthians, offended at this treatment, complained of it 
at Lacedaemon ; and the Megarensians at the same time alleged, 
that the Athenians would not suffer them to come to any mai’t 
or port of theirs, but drove them out, thereby infiinging the 
common privileges, and breaking the oath they had taken before 
the general assembly of Greece. The people of jdSgina, too, 
privately acqnamted the Lacedaemonians with many encroach- 
ments and injuries done them by the Athenians, whom they 
•durst not accuse openly. And at this veiy junctiu’e, Potidaea, 
a Corinthian colony, but subject to the Athenians, being 
besieged in consequence of its revolt, hastened on the war. 

However, as ambassadors were scut to Athens, and as 
Archidaimus, Idng of the Lacedaemonians, endeavoured to give 
a healing turn to most of the aiiicles in question, and to pacify 
the ahios, probably no other point would have involved the 
Athenians in war, if they could have been persuaded to rescind 
the decree against the Megarensians, and to bo reconciled to 
them. Peiicles, therefore, m exeiiing all his interest to oppose 
this mcasui'o, in retaining his enmity to the Megarensians, and 
working up the people to the same rancom', was the solo author 
of the war. 

It IS said, that when the ambassadors foom Lacedaemon came 
upon this occasion to Athens, Pericles pretended there was a 
law which forbad the taking down any tablet on which a decree 
of the people was written. “ Then,” said Polyai’ccs, one of the 
ambassadors, “do not take it doAvn, but tium the other side 
outward ; thei'o is no law agmust that.” Not witli standing the 
pleasantry of this answer, Pericles relented not in the least. 
He seems, indeed, to have had some pnvate pique against tlio 
Megarensians, though the ])rotcxt he availed himself of in public 
was, that they had applied to profane uses oeriain parcels of 
sacred gi*ound ; and thereupon he procured a decree for a liorald 
to be sent to Mogara and LacecUemou to lay this charge against 
the Megarensians. This decree was drawn up in a (‘.a,ndid and 
conciliating manner. But Antlicmocritus, the herald sent Avith 
that commission, losing his life by the way, through some 
tr(‘achery (as was supposed) of the Megarensians, Ohaiduus 
procured a decree, that an implacable and an eternal enmity 
sliould subsist bctw<icu the Athenians and tlioni ; that if any 
Megaronsian should set foot ou Attic, ground, ho should In* [>ut 
to death ; that to tho oath which their generals used to take, 
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tins particular should be added, that they would twice a-year 
make an im*oad into the territories of Megara ; and that 
Anthemocritus should be bmied at the Thnasian gate, called 
Dipyliis, 

The Megarensians, however, deny their being concerned in 
the mmder of Anthemocritus, and lay the war entirely at the 
door of Aspasia and Pericles. 

It is not, indeed, easy to discover what was the real origin of 
the war : but at the same tune all agree, it was the fault of 
Pericles that the decree against Megam was not annulled. 
Some say, his firmness in that case was the effect of his** 
prudence and magnanimity, as he considered that demand 
onlj^ as a trial, and thought the least concession would be 
understood as an acknowledgment of weakness: but others 
win have it, that his treating the Lacedcemonians with so 
little ceremony, was owing to his obstinacy, and an ambition 
to display his power. 

But the worst cause of all assigned for the war, and wliich, 
notwithstanding, is confirmed by most historians, is as follows : 
Phidias the statuary had undertaken (as we have said) the 
statue of Mmerva. The friendship and influence he had with 
Pericles exposed him to envj^, and procm’ed him many enemies, 
who, vnlHng to make an experiment upon him, what judgment 
the people might pass on Pericles himself, persuaded Menon, 
one of Phidias’s workmen, to place himself as a suppliant m 
the forum, and to entreat the protection of the republic while he 
lodged an information against Phidias. The people granting 
his request, and the affair coming to a public trial, the allega- 
tion of theft, which Menon brought against liim, -was sho^vl^ to 
be groundless. For Phidias, by the advice of Pcncles, had 
managed the matter from the first with so much ari, that the 
gold with which the statue was overlaid could easily be taken 
off and weighed; and Pericles ordered this to be done by the 
accusers. But the excellence of his work, and the envy arising 
thence, was the thing that ruined Phidias ; and it was particu- 
larly insisted upon, ihat in his representation of the battle with 
the Amazons upon Minerva’s shield, he had introduced his own 
effigies as a bald old man taking up a great stone with both 
hands, and a high -finished picture of Pericles fighting with an 
Amazon. The last was contrived with so much ari, that the 
hand, which, in lifting up the spear, partly covered the face, 
seemed to be intended to conceal the likeness, which yet was 
very stiiking on both sides. Phidias, therefore, was thi’own 
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into prison, whore he diecl, a natural death though some say, 
poison was given him hy his enemies, who were desirous oi 
causing Pcriolea to he suspected. As for the acouser Menon, 
he had an immunity from taxes granted him, at the motion of 
Glycon, and the generals were ordered to piovide for his 
secuiity. 

About this time Aspasia was prosecuted for impiety, hy 
I[enuip])us, a coniKi poet. And Diopithos procured a decree, 
that those who disputed the existence of the gods, or intro- 
dui*('d now ojjinioiis about celestial a})poarances, should he tried 
• before an assenihly of the people. This charge was levelled 
lirsi. at Anaxagoras, and through hmi at rcn(ilcs. And as the 
people admitted it, another decree was proposed hy Draoontides, 
that reiiclcs should give an at*(Jount of the public money before 
the P7 and that tlic judges siiould take the ballots from 

the altar, and try the cause in the city. But Agnon caused 
the last aHiclo to be di’oppod, and instead thereof, it was voted 
that the action should he laid before the fifteeu hundi'ed judges, 
either for peculation, and taUn(/ of bribes, or simply for corrupt 
jmwtwes. 

Aspasia was ac<]uitied, though much against the tenor of the 
law, hy means of Penclos, who (according to iElschines) shod 
many tears in liis application for mercy for her. He did not 
expect the same indulgence for Anaxagoras, f and therefore 
caused him to <piit the city, and conducted him paid; of the 
way. And as ho himself was become obnoxious to tlie people 
u])ou Phidias’s accjoimt, and was afraid of being called in ques- 
tion for H, ho urged on the war, which as yet was uncei’tain, 
and blew 11 j) that flame which, till then, was stifled and sup- 
jirossed. By this means he hojied to obviate the accusations 
that tlu'eatonod him, and to mitigate the rage of envy, ho<jauso 
such was his dignity and power, that m all important aflairs, 
and in every gi'oat danger, the repubhc could place its confldence 
in him alone. Tlieso are said to bo the reasons which induced 
liim to persuade the people not to grant the demands of the 
Lacodaunoniaus ; hut what was the real cause is quite un- 
(jortain. 

Tlu^ Lacedicmonians, persuaded that, if they could remove 
Porichis out of the way, they should bo better able to manage 

aay, that was banish<«l, and that in his ho mado tho 
famous statuo of Jupitoi at Olympia. 

t Aaaxaj^oi’as held tho luuty of Ood,— that it was one all-wiHo 
whioii »aiaod tho beiiutUul structuio of the world out of the Ohaos. 
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the Athenians, required them to bamsh all exearahle persons 
fi’om among them: and Pericles (as Thucydides informs us) 
was by his mother’s side related to tnose that w^re pronounced 
e,(. eemble, in the affair of Oylon. The success, however, of this 
apphcation proved the reverse of what was expected by those 
that ordered it. Instead of rendermg Pericles suspected, or 
involving him m trouble, it procured him the more confidence 
and respect from the people, when they perceived that their 
enemies both hated and dreaded him above all others. Por the 
same reason ho forewarned the Athenians, that if Ai'chidamus, 
w^hen he entered Attica at the head of the Peloponnesians, and*^ 
ravaged the rest of the country, should spare his estate, it must 
be owing eitlier to the rights of hospitality that subsisted 
between them, or to a design to fmmsh his enemies with 
matter of slander; and therefore from that horn' he gave liis 
lands and houses to the city of Athens. Tlie Lacedsemonians 
and confederates accordingly invaded Attica with a great aimy 
under the conduct of Archidamus: and laymg waste aU before 
them, proceeded as far as Acharnse,^’' wheie they encamped, 
expectmg that the Athenians would not be able to endure them 
so near, but meet them in the field for the honour and safety of 
their coimtry. But it appeared to Pencles too hazai'dous to 
give battle to an army of sixty thousand men (for such was 
the number of the Peloponnesians and Boeotians employed in 
the fii’st expedition,) and by that step to risk no less than the 
preservation of the city itself. As to those that were eager for 
an engagement, and uneasy at his slow proceedings, he 
endeavom'ed to bring them to reason by observing, “That 
trees, when lopped, mil soon grow agam ; but when men are 
cut off, the loss is not easily repaired.” 

In the meantime he took care to hold no assembly of the 
people, lest he should be forced to act against his own opinion. 
But as a good pilot, when a storm anses at sea, gives his 
directions, gets his tackle in order, and then uses his art, 
regardless of the tears and entreaties of the sick and fearful 
passengers; so Pericles, when he had seem^ed the gates, and 
placed the guards in every quarter, to the best advantage, 
followed the dictates of his own understanding, unmoved by 
the clamom's and complaints that resounded in his cars. Thus 
film he remained, notwithstanding the importumty of his 
friends, and the threats and accusations of his enemies ; not- 
withstanding the many scoffs, and songs sung, to vilify his 
* riie boiougli of Aobain® was only fifteen bundled paces fiom the city. 
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character as a general, and to represent him as one wh'c^,, in the 
most dastardly manner, betrayed his country to the 
Oleon, too, attacked him ^th great acrimony, making use of 
the general resentment against Pericles, as a means to increase 
his own popularity, as Hermipjms testifies in these verses : 

Sleeps then, thou king of Satyis, sle(*ps the spear, 

While thundenng woids make wat ? why boast thy piowess, 

Yet shudder at the sound of shaipouod swoids 

Spite ot the flaming Cloon ? 

Pericles, however, regarded nothing of this kind, bnt calmly 
• and silently boro all this disgrace and vii'iilcncc. And tlioiigli 
ho fitted out an hundred ships, and sent tliom against Polopon- 
nessus, yet ho did not sail with them, bnt chose to stay and 
watch over the city, and keep the reins of govonimciit in liis 
own hands, luitil the Peloponnosiaus wore gone. In order to 
satisfy the common people, who were very uneasy on account 
of the war, ho made a distnbntion of money and lands ; for 
having expelled the inhabitants of iEgina, he divided the 
island by lot among the Athenians. Besides, the snlforings 
of the enemy ajffiorded them some consolation. The fleet sent 
against Poloponnessns ravaged a largo tract of couniry, and 
sacked the small towns and villages: and Pericles lnins(‘lf 
made a descent upon the territories of Mogara, wlii(*h ho laid 
waste. Whence it appears, that though the Peloponnesians 
greatly distressed the Athenians by land, yet, as th(‘Y wer<i 
equally distressed by sea, they could not have drawn out the 
war to so great a length, but must soon have given it up, (as 
Poriclos foretold from the beginning,) luul not some divine 
power prevented the effect of human couusris. A ]>estil(iU(*o 
at that time broke out, which destroyed the flower of 11 u‘ yoiitli 
and the strength of Athens. And not only their bodies, but 
them very minds were aftbctocl; for, as poisons (h^lirious with a 
fever sot themselves against a physician oi' a fatinn-, so th<‘y 
raved against Porkdos, and attempted Ids nun ; Ixmig 
suaded hy his enemies, tliat the sickness was ocoasioin^d hy the 
multitude of out- dwellers flooMng into the city, and a ninn})or 
of poo]>lo stufled togethor, in the height of siiinimn’, iu small 
huts and closo^ cabins, where they wore forced to liv(^ a 
inactive life, instead of breathing the pure and ojn^n air to 
which they had boon accustomed. They would ne(*(Is have it, 
that he was the cause oL* all this, who, wlnai tini war began, 
admitted within the walls such crowds of ixsoplo from the 
country, and yet found uo employment for th<nn, but lot iln'in 
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contmue penned up like cattle, to infect and destroy eacK other, 
without affording them the least relief or refreshment. 

Desirous to remedy this calamity, a&d wdthal in some degree to 
annoy the enemy, he manned a hundred and fifty ships, on which 
he embarked great numbers of select horse and foot, and was 
preparing to set sail. The Athenians conceived good hopes of 
success, and the enemy no less di*eaded so great an armament. 
The whole fleet was m readiness and Pericles on board his own 
galley, when there happened an eclipse of the sun. The 
sudden darkness was looked upon as an unfavourable omen, 
and threw them into the greatest consternation. Pericles, 
obseiwing that the pilot was much astonished and perplexed, 
took his cloak, and havmg covered his eyes with it, asked him, 
“ If he foimd anything temble in that, or considered it as a sad 
presage?” Upon his answering in the negative, he said, 
‘‘Where is the difference, then, between this and the other, 
except that something bigger than my cloak causes the 
ecHpse ? ” 

In this expedition Pericles perfoimed nothing worthy of so 
gi'eat an equipment. He laid siege to the sacred city of 
Epidaurus, and at first with some rational hopes of success ; 
but the distemper which prevailed in his army broke all liis 
measures ; for it not only carried off his own men, but all that 
had intercourse with them. As this iH success set the 
Athenians against him, he endeavom-ed to console them under 
their losses, and to animate them to new attempts. But it was 
not in his power to mitigate their resentment, nor could they 
be satisfied, until they had showed themselves masters, by 
voting that he should be deprived of the command, and pay a 
flne, which by the lowest account was fifteen talents; some 
make it fifty. The person that cariied on the prosecution 
against him was Oleon, as Idomeneus teUs us ; or, according to 
Theophrastus, Bimnuas ; or Lacratides, if we beHeve Heraclides 
of Pontus. 

The pubhc feiment, indeed, soon subsided; the people 
quitting their resentment with that blow, as a bee leaves its 
sting in the woimd : but his private affairs were in a miserable 
con^^tion, for he had lost a number of his lelations in the 
plague, and a misunderstanding had prevailed for some time in 
his family. Xanthippus, the eldest of his sons, was naturally 
profuse, and besides had manied a young and expensive wife, 
daughter to Isander, and grand- daughter to Epylicus. He 
knew not how to brook his father’s fmgality, who supplied 
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liini but sparingly, and with a little at a time, and therefore 
sent to one of liiB friends, and took up money in the name of 
Peiicles. When the man Same to demand his money, Pericles 
not only refused to pay him, but even prosecuted him for the 
demand. Xanthippus was so highly enraged at this, that ho 
b<‘gan openly to abuse his father. I\rst, he exposed and 
ridiculed the company he kept in his house and the conversa- 
tions he h(‘ld with the philosophers. He said, that Ejntimius 
the riiarsalian having undt‘siguedly killed a horse with a 
javelin which lui throw at the public games, his father spent a 
•whole day in disjniting with Protogorus, which nught be 
pro])orly dc'cuied the cause of Ins doatli, the javelin, or the man 
that threw it, or ihe^ president of the games. JTe was caniod 
off by the ]>higu<j. Perieiles lost his sister, too, at that time, and 
tlu^ grc‘at.esi. ])art of his relations and friends who were most 
ca[)ablc‘ of assisting liim in the business of the state. Notwith- 
standing these misfoitunes, he lost not his dignity of sentiment 
and greatness of soul. Ho neither wept, nor perfoimod any 
fimoral lites, nor was lie seen at the grave of any of his nearest 
relations, until the death of Paralus, his last surviving 
son. This at last KubdiKjd him. JIo attempted, indeed, 
then to kc‘(‘p u]) his usual (ialm bohavioiu and serenity of mind; 
hut, on putting the garhind upon the head of the deceased, his 
tinuncss forsook liim; ho could not bear the sad siiectacle; he 
broke out» into loud lanioutations, and shod a toiTent of teal’s ; a 
passion which \m had never lieforo given way to. 

Athens made a tiial, in the course of a year, of the rest of 
her generals a.ud orators, and iinding none of sufdcicnt weight 
and authority for so important a charge, she once more turned 
h<T eyes on Peri<deH, and invited him to take upon him the 
diro(*.tion of affairs both military and civil. Pie had for some 
time shut himself uj) at luuue to indulge his son’ow, when 
Alcibiad(^s and his other friends persuaded him to make his 
appearance. The peo]>le making an apology for their un- 
g(uierous treatment of him, ho re- assumed the reins of 
govornmont. 

About this time Poncles was seh:od with the plague; but 
not with su(di iicute and continued sjonptoms as it generally 
shows. It was ratluT a liiigeiing distemper, which, with 
fr(i(|ucnt int(*xmissi(ms, and by slow degrees, consumed his body, 
and imj>air<^d the vigour of his mind. Theophrastus has a dis- 
<|insition in his P]t]ii(*H, whether men’s characters may be 
changed with tlndr fortime, and the soul so affected with the 
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disorders of the body as to lose her viitue; and there he relates 
that Pericles showed to a friend, who came to visit him in his 
sickness, an amulet which the womei had hxmg about his neck, 
intimating that he must be sick indeed, since he submitted to 
so ridiculous a piece of superstition. 

When he was at the point of death, his surviving friends 
and the principal citizens sitting about his bed, discoursed 
together concerning his extraordinary virtue, and the great 
authority he had enjoyed, and enumerated his various exploits, 
and the number of his victories; for, while he was commander 
in chief, he had erected no less than nme ti’ophies to the honour 
of Athens. These things they talked of, supposing that he 
attended not to what they said, but that his senses were 
gone. He took notice, however, of every word they had 
spoken, and thereupon delivered himself audibly as fol- 
lows * I am sui-prised, that while you dwell upon and extol 
these acts of mine, though fortune had her share in them, and 
many other generals have performed the like, you take no 
notice of the gi-eatest and most honourable part of my character, 
that no Atheman, through my means, ever put on mourning.'^^ 

Pericles undoubtedly deserved admiration, not only for the 
candour and moderation which he ever retained, amidst the 
distractions of business and the rage of his enemies, but for 
that noble sentiment which led him to think it his most 
excellent attainment, never to have given way to envy or 
anger, notvdthstanding the greatness of his power, nor to have 
nomished an implacable hatred against his gi*eatest foe. In 
my opinion, this one thing, I mean his mild and dispassionate 
behaviour, his miblemished integrity and ureproachable con- 
duct dming his whole administration, makes his appellation of 
Olympius, which would otherwise be vam and absurd, no 
longer exceptionable; nay, gives it a propriety. Thus, we 
tbi-nk the di^une powers as the authors of all good, and 
natui-aUy incapable of producing evil, wortliy to rule and preside 
over the universe. Not in the manner which the poets relate, 
who, while they endeavom* to bewilder us by theii* nrational 
opinions, stand convicted of inconsistency, by their own writing. 
Por they represent the place which the gods inhabit, as the 
region of security and the most perfect tranquillity, un- 
approached by storms and unsullied with clouds, whoi'e a sweet 
serenity for over reigns, and a pure (ether displays itself without 
intciTuption ; and these they think mansions suitable to a 
blessed and immortal nature Tet, at the same time, they 
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represent tlie gods themselves as full of anger, malevolence, 
hatred, and other passions,^nnworthy even of a reasonable man. 
Blit this by the bye. 

The state of pnblic affairs soon showed the want of Pericles,-' 
and the Athenians openly expressed their regret for his loss. 
Even those who, in his lifetime, could but ill brook his superior 
power, as thinking themselves eclipsed by it, yet upon a trial 
of other orators and demagogues, after he was gone, soon 
acknowledged that where severity was required, no man was 
ever more moderate; or if mildness was necessary, no man 
better kept up his dignity, than Pericles. And his so much 
envied authority, to which they had given the name of 
monarchy and tyranny, then appeared to have been the bulwark 
of the state. So much corruption and such a rage of wicked- 
ness broke out upon the eoimnonwealtli after his deafh, which 
he by proper restraints had palliated, and kept from dangerous 
and destructive extremities. 

* Pericles died in tlie third year of the Peloponnesian war, that is, ip the 
Ifist year of the eighty -seventh 01ymx}iad, and 428 years before the Christian 
iiera. 
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ATO the elder, hearing somebody commend a man 
who was rashly and indiscreetly danng in war, 
made this just observation, that there was great 
difference letween a due regard to valour and a con-^ 
tempt of life. To this purpose there is a story of 
one of the soldiers of -^tigonus, who was astonishingly brave, 
but of an unhealthy complexion and bad habit of body. The 
Idng asked him the cause of his paleness, and he acknowledged 
that he had a pnvate infiimity. He therefore gave his 
physicians a strict charge, that if any remedy could be found, 
they should apply it with the utmost care. Thus the man was 
cured; but then he no longer courted, nor risked his person as 
before. Antigonus questioned him about it, and could not 
forbear to express his wonder at the change. The soldier did 
not conceal the real cause: “You, Sii'e,” said he, “have made me 
less bold, by dehvering me from that misery, which made my 
life of no account to me.” From the same way of arguing it 
was, that a certain Sybarite said of the Spartans, “ It was no 
wonder if they ventured their lives freely in battle, since death 
was a deliverance to them from such a train of labour's, and 
from such wretched diet.” It was natm’al for the Sybarites,’*^ 
who were dissolved in luxmy and pleasure, to tbmk that 
they who despised death, did it not from a love of virtue and 
honour, but because they were wcaiy of life But in fact, the 
Lacedaemonians thought it a pleasure either to live or to die, as 
virtue and right reason du'ected ; and so this cpitajih testifies : 

Noi life, noi death, they deem’d the happier state; 

But life fhat’b glorious, oi a death that’s gioat 

For neither is the avoiding of death to be found fault with, if a 
man is not dishonoui'ably fond of life : nor is the meeting it 
^vith courage to be commended, if he is disgusted with life. 
Hence it is, that Homer leads out the boldest and bravest of his 
wamors to battle always weU aimed . and the Grecian law- 

*Tho Sybarite'^ weie a colony of Greeks, who settled m ancient times on 
the gulf of Taientum The felicity ot tlieir situation, then wealth and power 
diew them into luxuiy, which was lemaikablo to a pioveib 
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givers punish him who throws away his shield, not him who 
loses his sword or spear ; thus instractmg us, that the fii’st care 
of every man, especially of every governor of a city, or com- 
mander of an aimy, should he, to defend himseK, and after that, 
he is to think of annoying the enemy. For if, according to the 
(iomparison made by Ipliicrates, the light- armed resemble the 
hands, the cavalry the feet, the main body of infantiy the 
breast, and the general the head ; then that general who sufters 
himself to be carried away by his impetuosity, so as to expose 
himself to needless hazaids, not only endangers his own life, 
but the lives of his whole army, whose safety depends upon his. 
Callicratidas, tliorefore, though otheiwise a great man, did not 
answer the soothsayer wcdl, who desired him not to expose Imn- 
self to dangei, l)ocause the entrails of the victim threatened Ins 
life “ Sparta,” said he, “ is not bound np in one man.” For 
in l)attlo, he was inde(‘d but one, when acting under the orders 
of another, wheilicr at sea or laud ; but when ho had the com- 
mand, ho viitiially comprehended the whole force in himself; 
so that he was no longer a single person, when such numbers 
must perish vuih him. Muc.h bettor was the saying of old 
^\ntigonus, when ho was going to engage in a sea-fight near 
i he isle of Andi'os. Somebody observed to him that the enemy’s 
licet was much larger than Ms: "‘For how many sliij^s thou 
dost thou reckon me r*” Ife represented the importance of the 
commander groat, as in fact it is, when he is a man of experi- 
ence and valour; and the first duty of such a one is to preseiwe 
him who presovvos the whole. 

On tJio same acicoiint wo must allow that Timotlions expressed 
himself happily, when Chaves showed the Athenians the wounds 
ho had rt'ctuvod, wIk'ii their general, and his shield pierced with 
a s[)oar : 1, for my pai-t,” said ho, “ was much ashamed when, 

at the si<‘ge of Samos, a javelin fell near me, as if I had 
bt'havod too like a young man, and not as became the com- 
mander of so gix*at an armaniciit.” For where the scale of the 
whole a(‘tioii turns upon the general’s risldng his own person, 
iherc h(‘ is to si and the combat, and to l>rave the gi'eatest 
danger, wiibout regarding those who say, that a good general 
should <li(W)f old ag(i; or, at least, an old man: hut when the 
advantag<‘. to Ixj rc^apiul from his personal bravery is but small, 
and all is lost in cas(^ of a miscarriage, no one then expects that 
tli(‘ geiuirai should be endangered, by exerting too much of the 
soldiia*. 

IMopidas, the son of Jlippoclus, was of an illustrious family 
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in Thebes, as was also Epaminondas. Brought up in afflnence, 
and coming in his youth to a great estate, he applied himself to 
relieve such necessitous persons as dfiseiwed his bounty, to show 
that he was really master of his riches, not then* slave. Eor 
the gi'eatest pari of men, as Aiistotle says, either through 
covetousness make no use of their wealth, or else abuse it 
thi’ough prodigality; and these live perpetual slaves to them 
pleasures, as those do to care and toil. The Thebans with 
grateful heai’ts enjoyed the liberality and munificence of 
Pelopidas. Epaminondas alone could not be persuaded to share 
in it. Peloindas, however, partook in the poveriy of his friend, • 
glorying in a plainness of dress and slenderness of diet, inde- 
fatigable in laboui’, and plain and open m his conduct in the 
highest posts. In short, he was like Oapaneus in Euripides, 

wliose opulence wa-s gieat, 

And yet his heait is not eUted 

He looked upon it as a disgrace to expend more upon his own 
person than the poorest Theban. As for Epaminondas, 
poverty was his inheritance, and consequently familiar to him, 
but he made it still more hght and easy by philosophy, and by 
the unifoim simplicity of his life. 

Pelopidas married into a noble family, and had several 
ckLldron, but settmg no greater value upon money than before, 
and devoting aU his time to the conceins of the commonwealth, 
he impaired his substance. And when his fiiends admonished 
him, that money lokioli he neglected was a very necessary thing : 
It is necessary indeed^ said he,yb?' Nicodemus there^ pointing to 
a man that was both lame and blind. 

Epaminondas and he were both equally inclined to every 
virtue, but Pelopidas delighted more in the exorcises of the 
body, and Epaminondas in the improvement of the mind ; and 
the one diverted himself in the wrestlmg-rmg or in hunting, 
while the other spent his hours of leisure in heaiing or reading 
something in philosophy. Among the many things that 
refiected gloiy upon both, there was nothing which men of 
sense so much admired as that strict and inviolable fiiendslni) 
which subsisted between them fi*om first to last, in all the high 
posts which they held, both military and cridl. For if we con- 
sider the administration of Aristides and Thomistocles, of 
Ohnon and Pericles, of Nicias and Alcibiades, how much the 
common concern was injui^ed by their dissension, them envy 
and jealousy of each other, and then cast our eyes upon the 
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mutixal kindness and esteem whick Pelopidas and Epanunondas 
inviolably preserved, vre may justly call these colleagues in 
civil government and miUfary command, and not those whose 
study it was to got the better of each other rather than of the 
enemy. The tmo cause of the difference was the virtue of 
these Thebans, which led them not to seek, m any of them 
measui’es, their own honoui' and wealth, the pm’smt of which is 
always attended with envy and strife ; but being both inspii’ed 
from the first with a divine ai'dour to raise their country to the 
siunmit of glory, for this puipose they availed themselves of 
^thc achievements of each other, as if they had been their own. 

But many are of oinnion, that their extraordinary friendship 
took its rise from the campaign -which they made at Mantinca,*^*' 
among the succours which the Thebans had sent the Laecda'- 
mouians, who as yet were their allies. For, being placed 
togctln-r among the heavy-armed infantry, and fighting with 
the Ai'cadians, the -wing of the Laceda3monians in which they 
wore gave way and was broken; whereupon Pelopidas and 
Epaminondas locked them shields together, and repulsed all 
that attacked them, till at last Pelopidas, liaving received seven 
large wounds, fell upon a heap of fidends and enemies who lay 
d(‘ad together. Epaminondas, though he thought tlioro was no 
life loft in him, yet stood forward to defend liis body and his 
arms, and bemg determined to die rather than leave his com- 
panion in the power of his enemies, he engaged -with numbers 
at once. He was now in extreme danger, being wounded in 
the br('.ast -with a spear, and in the arm with a sword, when 
Agosii)olis, Idng of the Lacedimiouians, brought succours fi'om 
the other wing, and, heyond all expectation, delivered them 
both. 

After this, the Spaitans, in aiiptiarauco, treated the Thohaus 
as fi’icnds and allies, but, in reality, they W(jre suspudons of 
their spirit and power; paiticularly they hated the ])ai*ty of 
Isinenias and Aiidroclidos, in which Pelopidas wa,s, as atiachod 
to liberty and a popular government. Therefore Archia-s, 
Lcontidas, and Philip, men inclined to an oligarchy, and rich 
withal, and ainlatioiis, ])ersnaded Phadiidas, the Laccuhe- 
mouian, who was marching by ThelKss \vith a body of troo])M,j’ 

Wo must take cani not to oonfoimd thw with tlio faiuouH battle at Man- 
tinoa, in which JOpamnioniluK was slam. Foi that battlo waH fouj<ht airainst 
tho rjacodftiinoniauN, and tins tor them Tho aistion liero spoken of was 
piobably about the thiui yoai ot tho nimay-oif^htli ()l,>mpiad 
fThis liapiionod in the third yoai of tho niuety-mnth Olympiad, throe 
hundi<‘<l and sovcnty-foui yeaia belore tho Ohiistian tuia. 

(053) It 
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to seize tke castle called Cadmea, to drive the party out of the 
city, and to put the administration into the hands of the 
nobility, subject to the inspection of the Lacedeemonians 
Phcebidas listened to the proposal, and coming upon the 
Thebans unexpectedly, duinug the feast of the Thesmophona^ he 
made him self master of the citadel, and seized Ismenias, and 
earned him to Lacedaemon, where he was put to death soon 
after Pelopidas, Pherenicus, and Androclides, with many 
others that fled, were sentenced to banishment. But Epami- 
nondas remained upon the spot, being despised for his 
philosophy, as a man who would not intermeddle with affairs^ 
and for his poverty, as a man of no power. 

Though the Lacedaemonians took the command of the army 
from Phoebidas, and fined him in a hundred thousand drachmas, 
yet they kept a garrison in the Oadmea notwithstanding. All 
the rest of Greece was surprised at this absurdity of tlieirs, in 
punishing the actor and yet authorizmg the action. As for the 
Thebans, who had lost their ancient form of government, and 
were brought into subjection by Archias and Leontidas, there 
was no room for them to hope to be delivered from the tyi'anny, 
which was supported in such a manner by the power of the 
Spartans that it could not be pulled down, unless those Spartans 
could he deprived of their dominion both by sea and land. 

Nevertheless, Leontidas, having got intelligence that the 
exiles were at Athens, and that they were treated there with 
great regal'd by the people, and no less respected by the nobility, 
formed secret designs against their hves. For this purpose he 
employed certain unknown assassins, who took ofl Androclides ; 
but aU the rest escaped. Letters were also sent to the Athenians 
from Sparta, insisting that they should not harbom* or encourage 
exiles, but dnve them out as persons declared by the confederates 
to be common enemies ; but the Athenians, agreeable to their 
usual and natoal humanity as well as in gratitude to the city of 
Thebes, would not suffer the least injury to be done to the exiles. 
For the Thebans had greatly assisted in restoring the democracy 
at Athens, haring made a decree that if any Athenian should 
march armed thi'ough Boeotia against the tyrants, he should not 
meet with the least hindrance or medestation in that country. 

Pelopidas, though he was one of the youngest, applied to each 
exile in pairicular, as well as harangued them in a body; urging 
''That it was both dishonourable and impious to leave their 
native city enslaved and garrisoned by an enemy ; and, meanly 
contented with them ovm lives and safety, to wait for the 
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decrees of the Athenians, and to make thoii* court to the popular 
orators ; but that they ought to run every hazard in so gloiious 
a cause, imitating the coui'Sge and patriotism of Thrasybulus ; 
for as he advanced from Thebes to cmsh the tyrants in Athens, 
so should they march fi*om Athens to dehver Thebes. 

Thus persuaded to accept his proposal, they sent privately to 
their fnends who were behind in Thebes, to acquaint them with 
their resolution, which was highly approved of ; and Charon, a 
person of the first rank, offered his house for their reception. 
Phihdas found means to be appomted secretary to Ai'chias and 
•Philip, who were then Polemaic'm ; and as for Epaminondas, he 
had taken pains aU along to nispu’o the youth with sentiments 
of bravery. For he desired them in the public exercises to try 
the Lacedaemonians at wrestling, and when he saw tliem elated 
with success, he used to tell them, by way of reproof, “ That 
they should rather be ashamed of their meanness of spiiit in 
remaining subject to those to whom, in strength, thoy w’-ere so 
much superior.” 

A day being fixed for putting their designs in execution, it 
was agreed among the eioles, that Pheremeus with the rest 
should stay at Tlniasium, while a few of the youngest should 
attempt to get entrance first into the city; and that if those 
happened to be smprisod by the enemy, the others should take 
care to provide for them cLdldren and their parents. Pelopidas 
was the first that ofiered to be of this party, and then Melon, 
Democlidos, and Theopompus, ah men of noble blood, who were 
umted to each other by the most faithful friendship, and who 
never had any contest but which should be foremost in the race 
of glory and valour. Those advontoers, who wore twelve in 
number, having embraced those that stayed behind, and sent a 
messenger before them to Charon, sot out m their under gar- 
ments, with dogs and hunting jioles, that none who met thorn 
might have any suspicion of what they were about, and that thoy 
might seem to he only hunters beating about for game. 

When theii* messenger came to Charon, and a<iquaintcd him 
that they were on their w'ay to Thebes, the near approadi of 
danger changed not his resolution : he behaved like a man of 
honour, and made jn'oparations to receive them. Hijiposthonidas, 
who was also in tlio secret, was not by any means an ill man, 
hut rather a friend to liis couutiy and to tlio exiles ; yet he 
wanted that firmness which the 2)resont emergency and the 
hazai'dons point of execution required. He grew giddy, as it 
were, at the thought of the gi’eat danger they were about to 
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plunge in, and at last opened Ms eyes enough to see, that they 
were attempting to shake the Laco^semonian government, and 
to fi’ee themselves from that power without any other de^Deiid- 
ence than that of a few indigent persons and exiles. lie 
therefore went to his own house without saying a wnrd and 
di^sjjatched one of his friends to Melon and Pelopidas, to dosun 
them to defer their enterprise for the present, to return to 
Athens, and to w'ait till a more favourable ojipoidiuinty o:Eered. 

Chhdon, for that was the name of the man sent upon this 
business, went home in all haste, took his horse out of the 
stable, and called for the bridle. His wife being at a loss, and 
not able to find it, said she had lent it to a neighbom*. IJpon 
this, words arose, and mutual I’eproaches followed ; the woman 
venting bitter imprecations, and wishing that the jouiney nught 
be fatal both to him and those that sent him. So that OhLidon, 
having spent great pai't of the day in this squabble, and looking 
upon what had happened as ominous, laid aside all thoughts of 
the joiuTiey, and went elsewhere. So near wias this groat and 
glorious imdei-taldng to being disconoeided at the very entrance. 

Pelopidas and his company, now in the di*ess of peasants, 
divided and entered the town at difiei'cnt quarters, w^hilst it was 
yet day. And, as the cold w’eather was setting in,*^' there 
happened to be a sharp wind and a showier of snow’-, which 
concealed them the better, most people retirmg into their houses, 
to avoid the inclemency of the weather. But those that were 
concerned in the aifair, received them as they came, and con- 
ducted them immediately to Charon’s house; the exiles and 
others making up the number of forty- eight. 

As for the aft‘aii*s of the tyrants, they stood thus : Philidas, 
their secretary, knew the whole design of the exiles, and omitted 
nothing that might contribnte to its success. He had iniitod 
Ai'chias and Phihp, some tune before, to an entertmnmcnt at his 
house on that day, in order that those who were to attack thorn 
might find them dissolved in wane and pleasure. They had not 
yet dmnk very freely, when a report reached them, w^hich, though 
not false, seemed uncei’tain and obsem'e, that the exiles wore con- 
cealed somewhere m the city. And though Phihdas endeavoured 
to turn the discourse, Archias sent an officer to Charon, to 
command his immediate attendance. By this time it w^as gi’owai 
dai'k, and Pelopidas and his companions were pre2)ai’ing fur 

TliP Spaitans seized on the Oadmea ahout the middle of Riimmei, in tli(‘ 
year alieads mentioned, and it '^ras taken fiom them m the beginning oi 
wiutei lu the fiist jeai of the hiiudicdth Olympiad. 
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action, having already pnt on their breast -plates and girt their 
swords, when suddenly tlj^pre was a knocking at the door; 
whereupon one ran to it, and asked what the person’s business 
was, and having learned from the officer that ho was sent by 
the Polcmarchs to fetch Charon, ho brought in the nows in great 
confusion. They were unanimous in theu’ oj)inion, that tho 
affair was discovered, and that every man of them was lost, 
before they had performed any tiling which became them valoim. 
ISrovoi’thelcss, they thought it proper that Charon should obey 
the order, and go boldly to the tyrants. Charon was a man of 
•great intrepidity and courage in dangers that throat(mcd only 
himself, but thou ho was much affected on account of his friends, 
and afraid that he should lie midor some suspicion of trcaidiory, 
if so many bravo citizens should perish. Therefore, as he v'as 
ready to de 2 )art, ho took Ins son, who was yet a cliild, but of a 
beauty and strength beyond those of his years, out of the 
women’s apartment, and put him in tho hands of r(jlopidtis, 
desiring, ‘‘Tliat if he found him a traitor, lie would treat tliat 
child as an enemy, and not spare its life.” Many of tlioni shed 
toai’s, when they saw tho concern and magnanimity of Charon ; 
and all expressed them uneasiness at his thiuldug any of them 
so dastardly and so much disconceidod with the present danger, 
as to ho capable of suspecting or blaming him in tho least. 
They bogged of bmi, therefore, not to leave his sou with them, 
but to remove him out of tho roach of what might possibly 
happen, to somo place ^vlnuo, safe from the tyrants, ho might 
bo brought u]) to be an avenger of bis country and liis friends. 
Put Charon refused to remove him, “Por what life,” said ho, 
or what deliverance could I wish him that would 1x5 more 
glorious than his falling lionourably %vith his failua* and so many 
of his friends:'” Then ho addressed himself lu pra^cu' to the 
gods, and having embraced and cncoiirag(5d tluuu till, he W(‘ut 
out; ondcavoming by the way to compose himself, to form his 
ctmntenance, and to assume a tone of voice very di:fferent from 
tho real state of his mind. 

Wlicn he was (jomo to tho door of tho house, Artdnas and 
Philidas went out to him and said, “What poisous are these, 
Charon, Avlio, as we are infornu‘d, ar<i Inhily (joiikj into tho town, 
and are conec«i.l(*d and <*,ouiit(Miaiic(*il by soiiuj of ili(5 ciiiz(5HH?” 
Charon was a litth* llutbued at iirst, bui, soon r(‘cov(u*iiig liirn- 
S(ilf, ho asked, “ Who these j)ersons ihey s[)oke of wtjre, and by 
whom liarboiirod y ” And liudiug that Archias had no clear 
account of the matter, concluded from thence that liis iufornia- 
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tion came not from any person tliat was privy to the design, and 
therefore said, “ Take care that ycfi do not disturb yourselves 
with vain rumours. However, I will make the best inquiry I 
can ; for, perhaps, nothing of this kind ought to be disregarded.” 
Philidas, who was by, commended his prudence, and conductmg 
Archias in again, plied him strongly with liquor. 

When Oharon was retmmed home, he found his fidends 
prepared, not to conquer or to preserve their Hves, but to seU 
them dear, and to fall gloriously. He told Pelopidas the truth, 
but concealed it from the rest, pretending that Archias had 
discoursed with him about other matters. 

The first storm was scarcely blown over when fortune raised 
a second. For there arrived an express from Athens with a 
letter from Archias, high pnest there, to Archias his namesake 
and particular friend, not fiUed with vain and groundless sur- 
mises, but containing a clear narrative of the whole affair, as 
was found afterwards. The messenger being admitted to 
Archias, now almost intoxicated, as he delivered the letter, said, 
‘‘The person who sent this desired that it might be read 
immediately, for it contains business of great importance.” But 
Aichias receiving it, said, smiling, Business to-morrow. Then 
he put it under the bolster of his couch, and resumed the 
conversation with Philidas. This saying, business to-morrow, 
passed into a proverb, and continues so among the Greeks to 
this day. 

A good opportunity now ojSeiing for the execution of their 
purpose, the friends of liberty divided themselves into two bodies 
and sallied out. Pelopidas and Demochdas went against 
Leontidas and Hypates, who were neighbours, and Oharon and 
Melon against Archias and Philip. Oharon and his comx)any 
X)ut women’s clothes over their armour, and wore thick wi'eaths 
of pine and poplar upon their heads to shadow their facjs. As 
soon as they came to the door of the room where the guests 
were, the company shouted and clapped their hands. When the 
protended women had looked round the room and distinctly sur- 
veyed all the guests they drew their swords, and, makmg at 
Ai'chias and Philip across the table, they showed who they 
were. A small part of the company were persuaded by 
Philidas not to inteimeddle ; the rest engaged in the combat, 
and stood up for the Folemcu chs, but, being disordered with 
wine, were easily despatched. 

Pelopidas and his party had a more difficult affair of it. 
They had to do with Leontidas, a sober and valiant man. They 
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found the door made fast, for ho was gone to bed, and they 
knocked a long time befoijg anybody heard. At last a servant 
perceived it, and came down and removed the bar ; which he 
had no sooner done than they pushed open the door, and, rush- 
ing in, threw the man down and ran to the bed-chamber. 
Leontidas, conjoctuiing by the noise and trampling what the 
matter was, leaped fi'om his bed and seized his sword ; but he 
forgot to put out the lamps, which, had he done it, woiild have 
left them to fall foul on each other in the dark. Bemg, there- 
fore, fully exposed to view, he met them at the door, and with 
one stroke laid Oephisodoras, who was the first man who 
atti'mpted to enter, dead at his feet. He encountered Polopidas 
next, and the narrowness of tlie door, together with the dead 
body of Cephisodorus lying in the way, made the clisjmte long 
and doubtful. At last Polopidas jirevailed, and having slam 
Leontidas, he marched immediately with his little band against 
Hypates. They got into his house in the same manner as they 
did into the other ; but he quickly perceived them, made his 
escape into a noighbom'’s house, whither they followed and 
despatched him. 

This afiair being over, they jomod Melon, and sent for the 
exiles they had left in Attica. They proclaimed liboi’ty to all 
the Thebans, and amed such as came over to them, taking 
down the spoils that were suspended upon the poi’ticoes, and the 
aims out of the shops of the aimourm’s and sword-cuilers. 
Epaminondas and Gorgidas came to them assistance with a 
considerable body of young men and a select munbor of the old, 
whom they had colloctod and aimed. 

The whole city was now in groat terror and confusion ; the 
houses wore filled with lights, aiidtlio stretds with men miming 
to and fro. The people, however, did not yot assomhlo ; but 
being astonished at what had happened, and knowing notliiiig 
with coiiiainty, they waite<l with impatience for the day. Lt 
seems, therefore, to have boon a gi'cat eiror in the Spartan 
officers that they did not immediately sally out and fall upon 
them, for their garrison consisted of fifteen hundred men, and 
they were joined besides by many people from the city; but, 
tenitiod at the shouts, the lights, the hiUTy, and confusion that 
were on cvoiy side, they contented themselves with preserving 
the citadel. 

As soon as it was day the exiles from Attica came in aimed ; 
the people complied with the summons to assemble, and Epa- 
minondas and Gorgidas presented to them Polopidas and his 
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pai*ty, sxuTounded by the priests, who carried garlands in their 
hands, and called upon the citizens t^ exeit themselves for their 
gods and theii* coimtiy. Excited by this apjioarance, the whole 
c^ssembly stood up and received them vuth gTeat acclamations 
as then- benefactors and dehverers. 

Pelopidas, then elected governor of Eoeotia, together with 
Melon and Charon, immediately blocked up and attacked the 
citadel, hastening to diive out the Lacedaemonians, and to 
recover the Cadmea befoie succoui’s could arnve from Sparta. 
And indeed he was but a little beforehand with them, for they 
had but just surrendered the place, and were retiu-ning homo, 
according to capitulation, when they met Cleombrotus at 
Margara marching towards Thebes mth a gi-eat army. The 
Spai-tans called to account the three Harmostea^ officers who had 
commanded in the Cadmea, and signed the capitulation. Her- 
miiipidas and Arcissus were executed for it, and the tliird, 
named Dysaondas, was so severely lined that he was forced to 
quit Peloponnesus. 

This action of Pelopidas was called by the Greeks sister to 
that of Thrasybulus, on account of thoir near resemblance, not 
only in lespect of the gi-eat virtues of the men, and the 
difiiculties they had to combat, but the success with which 
foitune crowned them. For it is not easy to find another 
instance so remarkable of the few overcoming the many, and 
the weak the strong, merely by dint of coiu-age and conduct, 
and procm-ing by these means such gi-eat advantages to their 
country; hut the change of affairs which followed upon this 
action rendered it still more glorious. For the war which 
humbled the pride of the Spartans and deprived them of their 
empire both by sea and land, took its use from that night when 
Pelopidas, without taking town or castle, but bemg only one out 
of twelve who entered a private house, loosened and broke to 
pieces (if we may express truth by a metaphor) the chains of 
the Spai-tan goveinment, until tlien esteemed indissoluble. 

The Lacedaemonians soon entering Bocotia with a powerful 
aimy, the A.thenians were stiniek mth terror, and, renouncing 
then' alliance vnth the Thebans, they took cognizance in a 
judicial way of all that continued m the interest of that poo])lc; 
some they put to death, some they banished, and ujxm others 
they laid heavy fines. The Thebans being thus deserted by 
their aUies, their afiaii-s seemed to be in a de.s;)erate situation. 
But Pelopidas and Gorgidas, who then had the command in 
Boeotia, sought means to embroil the Athenians again with the 
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Spartans, and they availed themselves of this stratagem. There 
was a Spartan named Splj^drias, a man of gi*eat reputation as 
a soldier, hut of no sound judgment, sanguine in his hopes, and 
mdiscreet in his ambition. Tliis man was left with some troops 
at Thespice to reocive and protect such of the Boeotians as might 
come over to the Spartans. To him Pelopidas privately sent a 
merchant, in whom he could confide, well provided 'with money, 
and with proposals that were more likely to prevail than the 
money : That it heoaine him to imdertake some noble enter- 
piise — to surpiiso the Pirmus, for instance, by falling suddenly 
* upon the Athenians, who w^ere not provided to receive him, for 
that nothmg could bo so agreeable to the Spartans as to be 
masters of Athens, and that the Thebans, now incensed against 
the Athenians, and considering them as traitors, would lend 
them no manner of assistance.” 

Sphodiias, suffering himself at last to bo persuaded, marched 
into Attica by night, and advanced as far as Eleusis. There 
the hearts of his soldiers begtiin to fail, and, finding his design 
discovered, he returned to Thespias, after ho had thus brought 
upon the Lacodiumonians a long and dangerous war. For 
upon this the Athenians readily united with the Thebans, and 
having fitted out a large fleet they sailed round Greece, engag- 
ing and receiving such as wore inclined to shake off the Spartan 
yoke. 

Meantime the Thebans, by themselves, frequently came to 
action \vith the Lac.cdaauonians in Ba'otia, not in sot battles, 
indeed, but in such as were of consideraldo service and improve- 
ment to them, for their spirits Averc rjiised, their bodies inmed 
to laboui*, and, by being used to those reiicoimtcrs, they gained 
both oxperion(ie and courage. 13 once it was that Antalcidas, 
the Sjiarian, said to Agesilaus, when ho returned from Bocoiia 
wounded, Truhf yon are well paid for the insirncHon yon have 
yiven the ThehanSy and for teaching them the art of war agann^t 
their will. Tliough, to speak proi)orly, Agesilaus was not their 
instructor, but those prudent generals who made choice of fit 
o})poi'tiinities to lot loose the Tliobans, hko so many young 
hounds, upon the oncuny, and when they had tasted of victory, 
satisfied witli the ardour they had shoAvn, Immght ihcia off 
again safe. The chief honour of this was due to Pelojndas, for 
from the time of his being first chosen geiuiral, until liis death, 
there was not a year that he was out of employment, but ho 
Avas constantly either captain of the sacred hand or governor of 
Boiotia. And while he was employed the Lacodaemoniaus Avere 
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several times defeated by the Thebans, particularly at Platse, 
and at Thespise, where Phoebida^ who had surprised the 
Cadmea^ was kiUed, and at Tanagra, where Pelopidas beat a 
considerable body, and slew with his own hand their general 
Panthoides. 

But these combats, though they served to animate and 
encourage the victors, did not quite disheai'ten the vanquished. 
For they were not pitched battles, nor regular engagements, 
but rather advantages gained of the enemy, by well-timed 
skirmishes, in which the Thebans sometimes pursued and some- 
times retreated. 

But the battle of Tegyrae, which was a sort of prelude to that 
of Leuctra, lifted the character of Pelopidas very high, for none 
of the other commanders could lay claim to any share of tlie 
honour of the day, nor had the enemy any pretext to cover the 
shame of their defeat. 

He kept a strict eye upon the city of Orchomenus,* which 
had adopted the Spaitan interest, and received two companies 
of foot for its defence, and watched for an opportunity to make 
himself master of it. Being infoimed that the garnson were 
gone upon an expedition into Lociis, he hoped to take the town 
with ease, now it was destitute of soldiers, and therefore 
hastened thither w’lth the sacred hand and a small party of 
horse. But finding, when he was near the town, that other 
troops were coming from Sparta to supply the place of those 
that were marched out, he led his forces back agam by Togyrai, 
along the sides of the mountains, which was the only way ho 
could pass, for all the flat country was overflowed by the liver 
Melas, which, from its very source, spreading itself into 
marshes and navigable pieces of water, made the lower roads 
impracticable. 

A little below these marshes stands the temple of Apollo 
'J etjyrceHs, whose oracle there has not been long silent. It 
flomushed most in the Persian wars, while Echerates was high- 
priest. Here they report that Apoho was born; and at the 
foot of the neighbouiing mountain, called Delos, the Melas 
returns into its channel. Behind the temple rise two copious 
springs, whose waters are adnurable for their coolness and 
agreeable taste. The one is called Pa/nif and the other Ohi e, 
to this day. 

The Thebans then retreating from Orchomenus towards 

* Tins was cue of th« ,iud most consideuible towns in Bojotia, and 

still g.iiiisoDbd by ili‘ Lcicedmuiouians. 
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Togp'se, the Lacodsemonians, who were returning from Locris, 
met them on the road. soon as they were i)crceived to he 
passing the straits, one ran and told Pelopidas, IVe are faUeti 
into the enemy s hands. And why not they., said he, into ours? 
At the same tune he ordered the cavalry to advance from the 
rear to the front, that they might bo ready for the attack ; and 
the infantry, who were but three hnndi’cd,'^' he drew np in a 
close body; hoping that, wherever they charged, they would 
break through the enemy, though superior in numbers. 

The Spai’tans had two battalions. Ephoras says theii* 
battalion consisted of five hundred men, but Oalhsthenes makes 
it seven hundred, and Polybius and others nine hundred. Thcii* 
Polemurchs, Gorgoleon and Theopoinpus, pushed boldly on 
against the Thebans. The shock began in the quarter whore 
the generals fought in person on both sides, and was very 
violent and furious. The Spartan commanders, who attacked 
Pelopidas, were among the first that were slain ; and all that 
wore near them being either killed or put to flight, the whole 
army was so tenifled, that they opened a lane for the Thebans, 
through which they might have passed safely, and con- 
tinued their route if they had pleased. But Pelopidas, 
disdaining to make his escape so, chai'ged those who yet stood 
thoii* ground, and made such havoc among them, that they fled 
in great confusion. The pursuit was not continued very far, 
for the Thebans were afraid of the Orchomenians who wore 
near the place of battle, and of the forces just arrived from 
Lacedfumon. They were satisfied Avith beating them in fair 
combat, and making their retreat through a dispersed and 
defeated army. 

Having, therefore, erected a trophy, and gatliered the spoils 
of the slain, they retm'ned homo not a little elated. For it 
seems that of all their former wars, both with the Greeks and 
barbarians, the Lacoda'iuonians liad never boon beaten, the 
greater number by the loss, nor oven by equal nmnbors, in a 
pitched battle. Thus their (jom’ago seemed irresistible, and their 
renown so mu(‘h intimidated their adversaries, that they dad 
not c.ai’o to hasiard an engagement with them on equal terms. 
This battle first taught the Greoks, that it is not the Eurotas, 
nor the space between Baby(‘o and Onacion, which alone pro- 

Tliifl Biuull ho(l> wis, howovm, the voiv flowoi of tho Tln'ban iiuuy, and 
was by the luinu^s of sacred fjattalmi and tho bcind of lovers, boiiiff 

equally famed loi tlieu iidolity to tho Theban state, and afloction foi (mcli 
other. 
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duces brave wanioi's, but wherever the youth are ashamed of 
what is base, resolute in a good ci^ise, and more inchned to 
avoid disgi-ace than danger, there are the men who are terrible 
to then’ enemies. 

Gorgidas, as some say, first formed the sacred hand^ consisting 
of thiee hundi’cd select men, who wcto (quartered in the Cadmea, 
and maintamed and exeicised at the public expense. They 
were called the cit^ hand, for citadels m those days were called 
cities. 


But Gorgidas, by disposing those that belonged to this sacred 
band here and there m the first ranks, and covering the front 
of his infantry with them, gave them but httle oppoitimity to 
distinguish themselves, or efiectually to servo the common 
cause ; thus divided as they were, and mixed with other troops 
more m number and of inferior resolution. But when their 
valour appeared with so much lustre at Teg^rm, where they 
fought together, and close to the person of their general, 
Pelopidas would never pai’t them afterwards, but kept them in 
a body, and constantly charged at the head of them in the most 
dangerous attack. For as horses go faster when harnessed 
together in a chariot, than they do when cliiven single, not 
because their united force more easily breaks the air, but 
because their spmts are raised higher by emulation ; so he 
thought the coui’age of brave men would be most irresistible, 
when they wore acting together and contending vdih etKih other 
which should most excel. 

But when the Lacedyeinonians had made peace with the rest 
of the Greeks, and continued the war against the Thebans only, 
and when Idng Oleombrotus had entered their country with ten 
thousand foot and a thousand horse, they were not only 
threatened with the common dangers of war, as before, but 
even with total extii’pation ; which spread the utmost tensor 
over all Boeotia. As Pelopidas, on this occasion, was depai’ting 
for the aimy, his mfe, who followed him to the door, besought 
him, ivith teais, to take care of himself, ho answered, J/// dear, 
private persons arc to he advised to take care of th tinsel vis, hut 
persons in a public character to lake care of others. 

When he came to the army and found th(^ general officcTS 
difiering in opimon, ho ^vas the first to close in with that of 
Epaminondas, who proposed that they should give the enemy 
battle. Ho was not, mdeed, then one of those that commanded 
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in chief, bnt ho was captain of tho sacred hand; and they had 
that eonfidouce in liim, wldch was due to a man who had given 
Iiis country such pledges of his regard for liberty. 

The resohitiou tints taken to hajzard a battle, and the two 
arjnies in sight at Leuctra, Pelopidas had a dream which gave 
him no small trouble. In that field lie the bodies of tho 
daughters of vSeedasus, who are called Lencintlce from the 
place. For a wrong htiving been done to them by some 
(Spartans whom they had hospitably received into their house, 
they had killed thoms(*lves, and were buiaed there. Upon this, 
'tlnnr father W(‘nt to Ijacedtenion, and demanded that justice 
should bo doin', upon tho porsons who had comiiiitted so detest- 
able and atrocious a crime; and, as he could not obtain it, ho 
vented bitter inpu’ocations against the Hpartans, and then killed 
hiins(.‘lf upon the tomb of his <laughters. From that time many 
]U'oplu‘(*ics and orncles forewarned the Bpa-rtans to bcwai'o of 
the vengeance of Leiudra : tli(‘ true intent of which but few 
understood; for tiny W('ro in doubt as to tho ] dace that was 
meant, there being a little maritime town called Loiictriim, in 
Lacoma, and another of tlie same name nom’ Megalo[)o]is in 
Ar(iadia.. Besides, that injury was done to tho daughters of 
Scedasus long before the battle of Leuctra. 

Pelopidas tlion, as ho slept in his tent, thought ho saw 
iliese young women W(‘(‘ping at tlieir toinhs, and loading tho 
S[)artans with impr(‘cations, while their father ordered him to 
sacrifi(!o a red-haired young virgin to the damsels, if lu^ desired 
to be vie.torious in the (‘iisinng engagement. Tliis order 
appearing to him cruel and unjust, ho rose and (ioinmuuicated 
it to tho soothsayers and the g(ui(‘.i’alH. Some were of o])iuion 
that it should not bti neglecjti'd or distdxyed, alh^ging to the 
purpose the aucuait sioric'S of M<'n(eeeus the son of Creoii, and 
Ma(*aria the daughter’ of Iloreulos; and tho more modern 
instan(*<iH of J^]ieveeyd<‘S tho pliilosojilior, who was put to death 
by tho IjacuHbeinonians, and whose skin was preserved by their 
kings, piirsuaut to th(‘ direction of some oracle; of Leonidas, 
who by order of tho oracHe, too, sa(‘rificed himself, as it wore, 
for tile sak(‘. of (jlr(Hi<je ; and lastly, of the linimm viiitimH ofiered 
])y Themist-ocl(‘S to na<‘,<*]iiis-oniest.cs, bcd'or<‘ tlio sea-fight at 
Balamis; to all whie.h saerificos the (msuing success gave a 
sanction. They observtKl, also, that Ag(‘silaus, sotting sail from 
tlui same placjo that Agamemnon did, and against tluj same 
oncmiies, and seeing, luoroovor, at Aulis, the same vision of tho 
goddess demanding his daughter in saciiliee, throngh an ill- 
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timed tenderness for liis child refused it ; the consequence of 
which was, that his expedition proved unsuccessful. 

Those that were of the contrary opinion argued, that so 
barbarous and unjust an ofeiing could not possibly be accept- 
able to any superior bemg ; that no Tj/p/ions or giants, but the 
father of gods and men, governed the world; that it was 
absurd to suppose that the gods delighted in human sacrifices ; 
and, that if any of them did, they ought to be disregarded as 
impotent beings, since such strange and corrupt desmes could not 
exist but in weak and vicious mmds. 

While the principal officers were engaged on this subject, 
and Pelopidas was more perplexed than all the rest, on a sudden 
a she -colt quitted the herd, and ran through the camp ; and 
when she came to the place where they were assembled, she 
stood still. The officers, for their part, only admired her 
colom', which was a shimng red, the statehness of her form, the 
^ugour of her motions, and the sprightlinoss of her neighings ; 
but Theocritus the diviner, understanding the thing better, cried 
out to Pelopidas, ‘^Here comes the victim, fortunate man that 
thou art ! wait for no other virgin, but sacrifice that which 
Heaven hath sent thee.” They then took the colt, and led her 
to the tomb of the virgins, where, after the usual prayers, and 
the ceremony of crownmg her, they offered her up with joy, 
not forgetting the publishing of the vision of Pelopidas, and the 
sacrifice requii*ed, to the whole army. 

The day of battle being come, Epaminondas drew up the 
infantry of his left wing in an oblique form, that the right wing 
of the Spartans being obliged to divide from the other Grreoks, 
he might fall with all his force upon Oleombrotus who com- 
manded them, and break them with the greater ease. But the 
enemy perceiving his intention, began to change their order of 
battle, and to extend their right wmg and wheel about, with a 
design to sun'ound Epaminondas. In the meantime, Pelopidas 
came briskly up with his band of three hundred ; and before 
Oleombrotus could extend his wing as he desired, or reduce it 
to its former dispositions, fell upon the Spartans, disordered as 
they were with the imperfect movement. And though the 
Spartans, who were excellent masters in the art of war, laboui'ed 
no point so much as to keep their men from confusion and 
from dispersing when their ranks happened to be broken ; in- 
somuch that the private men wex'e as able as the officers to knit 
again and to make an united effort, wherever any occasion of 
danger requii’ed ; yet Epaminondas then attacking then* right 
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wing only, without stopping to contend with Ihe other troops, 
and Pelopidas rushing uj^on them with incredible speed and 
bravery, broke their resoldlion and baffled their art. The con- 
sequence was such a rout and slaughter as had never been 
known before. For this reason Pelopidas, who had no share 
in the chief command, but was only captain of a small band, 
gained as much honour by this day’s gi’eat success as Epami- 
nondas, who was governor of Boeotia and commander of the 
whole army. 

But soon after, they were appointed joint governors of 
Boeotia, and entered Peloponnesus together, Avhere they caused 
several cities to revolt from the Laccdsemouians, and brought 
over to the Theban interest Ehs, Argos, all Ai'cadia, and great 
paii; of Laconia itself. It was now the winter’s solstice, and 
the latter end of the last montli in the year, so that they could 
hold their office but a few days longer ; for new governors were 
to succeed on the first day of the next month, and the old ones 
to deliver up their charge under pain of death. 

The rest of thoii’ colleagues, afraid of the law, and disliking 
a winter campaign, were for marching home without loss of 
time : but Pelopidas joining with Epaminondas to oppose it, 
oncom’agod his fellow-citbicns, and led them against Sparta. 
Having passed the Eiu'otas, they took many of the Lacedae- 
monian towns, and ravaged all the country to the very sea, 
with an army of seventy thousand Greeks, of which the 
Thebans did not make the twelfth part. But the character of 
those two gi’eat men, mthout any public order or decree, made 
all the allies follow, with silent approbation, wherever they led. 
For the first and supreme law, that of natui’e, seems to direct 
those that have need of protection, to take him for their chief 
who is most able to proto(‘.t tlicm. And as passengers, though 
in fine weather, or in port, they may behave insolently, and 
brave the pilots, yet, as soon as a storm arises and danger 
appears, fix their eyes on them, and rely wholly on their skill ; 
so the Argives, the Elcans, and the Ai’cadians, in the bent of 
their counseds, were against the Thebans, and contended wdtli 
them for supeiiority of command; but when the time of 
action came, and danger pressed hard, they followed the 
Theban generals of their own accord, and suWitted to their 
orders. 

In this expedition they united all Ai’cadia into one body, 
drove out the Bpm’taus who had settled in Messenia, and called 
home its ancient hiliabitants; they hkewiso re-peopled Ithome. 
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And in their return through Cenchrea, they defeated the 
Athenians, who had attacked them in the straits, with a design 
to hinder their passage. 

After such achievements, all the other G-reeks were charmed 
with then' valom', and admired then* good fortune ; hut the 
envy of theii' fellow- citizens, which grew up together with 
their glory, prepaied for them a very unkind and imsuitahle 
reception. For at them return they were both capitally tried 
for not doliveiing up their chai'ge, according to law, in the first 
month which they call Bouoation, but holdmg it four months 
longer ; dmrng wliich time they perfoimed those groat actions 
in Messema, Ai’cadia, and Laconia. 

Pelopidas was tried first, and therefore was in most danger ; 
however, they were both acquitted. Epaniinondas bore the 
accusation and attempts of malignity with great patience, for 
he considered it as no small instance of fortitude and 
magnanimity not to resent the mjuiaes done by his foUow- 
citizens; but Pelopidas, who was natiually of a warmer 
temper, and excited by his friends to revenge himself, laid hold 
on this occasion. 

Menechdas, the orator, was one of those who met upon 
the great enterprise m Oharon^s house. This man finding 
himself not held m tlie same honour Avith the rest of the 
deliverers of their countiy, and being a good speaker, though of 
bad prmciples and malevolent disposition, indulged his natural 
ton in accusmg and calumniating his superiors ; and this he 
continued to do with respect to Epaminondas and Pelopidas, 
even after judgment was passed m their favoiu. He prevailed 
so far as to deprive Epaniinondas of the govemniont of Bceotia, 
and managed a party against him a long time with success : 
but his msinuations against Pelopidas wore not listened to by 
the people, and therefore he endeavoured to embroil him with 
Charon. It is the common consolation of envy, when a man 
cannot mamtain the liigher ground himself, to represent those 
he IS exceUod by as inferior to some others. Hence it was that 
Menechdas was ever extolling the actions of Charon to the 
people, and lavishing encomiums upon his oxpciditions and 
victories. Above all, he magnified his success in a battle 
fought by the cavaby under his command at Platfea, a httlo 
before the battle of Leuctra, and endoavomed to perpetuate the 
memory of it by some pubhc monument. 

The occasion he took was this. Androcides of Cyzicum had 
agreed with the Thebans for a pictoe of some other battle, 
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wMcb. piece lie worked at in tke city of Tliebcs. But upon tke 
revolt, and the wai' that ensued, he was obliged to quit that 
city, and leave the paintiig, which was almost finished, wiih 
the Thebans. Meneohdas endeavoured to persuade the people 
to hang up this piece in one of their temples, with an in- 
scription signifying that it was one of Charon’s battles, in order 
to cast a shade upon the glory of Pelopidas and Epaimnondas. 
Certainly the proposal was vain and absurd to prefer one single 
engagement, in which there fell only Gerandas, a Spartan of 
no note, with forty others, to so many and such mqiortant 
victories. Pelopidas, tliereforo, opposed this motion, insisting 
that it was contraiy to the laws and usages of the Thebans, to 
ascribe the honour of a victory to any one niuu in paidicular, 
and that their country ought to have the glory of it entire. As 
for Charon, ho was Hberal in his praises of him through liis 
whole harangue, but ho showed that Mencclidas was an envious 
and malicious man ; and he often asked the The}>aiirt if they 
had never hefi)re done anything that was great and ex<‘,elIont. 
Hereupon a heavy fine was laid upon Meiiochdas ; and, as he 
was not able to iiay it, bo ondeavourod afterwards to distimb 
and ovortmTi the govenimont. Such pariiculars as these, 
though small, serve to give au insight into tlio lives and 
chai'acters of men. 

At that time Alexander, the t}U‘aiit of Pherjp, lualdng open 
war against several cities of Thessaly, and entertaining a seca'ot 
design to biing the whole country into subjection, the Tlies- 
salians sent ambassadors to Thebes to beg the favoni' of a 
general and some troops. Pelopidas seeing Epainmoiidas 
engaged in settling the afi!airs of Peloponnesus, offered himself 
to command in Thessaly, for he was uu willing that his miliiary 
talents and sldll should lie useless, and well satisfied witlial^ 
that wherever Epmninondas was, there was no need of any 
other general. He therefore luarc.hod with his forcjes into 
Thessaly, whore he soon recovered Laiissa; and, as Alexander 
came and made snhmissioii, he endeavoured to softou and 
humanise him, and, instead of a tyrant, to render him a 
just and good })rinco. 33ut finding liim incorrigible and brutal, 
and receiving fvt'sh conqihuuts of his cruelty, his unhridled 
lusts, and insatiable avarice, he thought it ncticssary to treat 
him with some severity , iqxju wlii<h, he made his escape witli 
his guards. 

Having now secured the TlK‘ssalians against the tyi'aiit, and 
left them on a good understanding among themselves, he 
(05a) I 
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advanced into Macedonia. Ptolemy had commenced hostilities 
against Alexander, king of that country, and they both had 
sent for Pcloj)i I is to be an arbitratt>r of their diifferences, and 
an assistant to him who should appear to be injured. 
Accordingly he went and decided their disputes, recalled such 
of the Macedonians as had been banished, and taking Philip, 
the king’s brother, and thirty yoimg men of the best fannlics 
as hostages, ho brought them to Thebes ; that he might show 
the Greeks to what height the Theban commonwealth was 
risen by the leputation of its arms, and the confidence that was 
placed in its justice and probity. 

This was that Philip who aftei*wards made war upon Greece 
to conquer and enslave it. He was now a boy, and brought up 
at Thebes, in the house of Pammenos. Hence he was bcheved 
to have proposed Epaminondas for his pattern ; and perhaps 
he was attentive to that great man’s activity and happy con- 
duct in war, which was in truth the most inconsiderable part of 
his character; as for his temperance, his justice, his 
magnammity, and mildness, which really constitued Epami- 
noudas the great man, Philip had no share of them, either 
natural or acquired. 

After this, the Thessalians complaining again that Alexander 
of Pherse disturbed their peace, and formed designs upon their 
cities, Pelopidas and Ismenias were deputed to attend them. 
But having no expectation of a war, Pelopidas had brought no 
troops vdth him, and therefore the urgency of the occasion 
obliged him to make use of the Thessalian forces. 

At the same time there were fresh commotions in Macedonia; 
for Ptolemy had killed the king and assumed the sovereignty. 
Pelopidas, who was called in by the friends of the deceased, 
was desirous to underiake the cause ; but, having no troops of 
his own, he hastily raised some mercenaries, and marched witli 
them immediately against Ptolemy. Upon their approach, 
Ptolemy bribed the mercenaries, and brought them over to his 
side ; yet, dreading the very name and reputation of Pelopidas, 
he went to pay his respects to him as his superior, endeavom’ed 
to pacify him with entreaties, and solenmly promised to keep 
the kingdom for the brothers of the dead Idng, and to regard 
the enemies and friends of the Thebans as his own. Eor the 
performance of these conditions ho delivered to him his son 
Philoxemus, and fifty of his companions, as hostages. These 
Pelopidas sent to Thebes. But being incensed at the treachery 
of the mercenaries, and having intelligence that they had 
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lodged the best part of their effects, together with their wives 
and children, in Pharsalns, he thought by taking those he 
•might sufficiently revenge 1:he affront. Hereupon he assembled 
some Thessalian troops, and marched against the town. He 
was no sooner arrived than Alexander the tyrant appeared 
before it with his army. Pelopidas concluding that he was 
come to make apology for his conduct, went to him with 
Ismenias. Not lhat he was ignorant what an abandoned and 
sanguinary man he had to deal mth, but he imagined that the 
dignity of Thebes and his own character wo aid protect him 
from violence. The tyi*ant, however, when he saw them alone 
and unaimed, immediately seized their persons, and possessed 
himself of Phai*salus. This struck all his subjiicts Avith terror 
and astonishment ; for they wei’e persuaded that after such a 
flagrant act of injustice, he would spare nobody, but behave on 
all occasions, and to all persons, like a man that had desperately 
thrown off all regard to his own life and safety. 

When the Thebans were infomied of this outrage, they wove 
filled with indignation, and gave orders to their army to march 
dii’ectly into Thessaly; but Epammondas thou happening to 
lie under their displeasui’o, they appointed other generals. 

As for Pelopidas, the tyrant took him to l^horm, wffioro at 
first he did not deny any one access to him, imagining that ho 
was greatly humbled by his misfortune. But Pelopidas, se(}ing 
the Phera3ans overwhelmed with soitow, hade them bo comforted, 
because now vengeance was ready to fall upon the tyrant ; and 
sent to toll him, “ That he ac‘.tod very absurdly in daily 
toi’turing and putting to death so many of his innocent 
subjects, and in the meantime sparing him, who, ho might 
know, was determined to punish him when oiKic out of liis 
hands.” The tyrant, surprised at his magnaniimty and un- 
concern, made answer, Wliy is Pelopidas in siuih haste to 
die?” Which being reported to Pelopidas, ho replied, ^Mt is 
that thou, being more hated by tlie gods than over, mayost the 
sooner come to a miserable oiul.” 

From that time Alexander allowed access to none but lus 
keepers. Thebe, however, the daughter of Jason, who was 
wife to the tyrant, having an account from tlios(^ kec^pors of bis 
noble and intrepid Ix'havionr, had a dt^siro to see liiin, and to 
have some discourse with him. When she came into tlio jn’ison, 
she could not presently distinguish the luajestic turn of his 
person amidst sikjIi an appoaran(*,o of distress ; yet supposing 
fi'om the disorder of his hair, and the meanness of his attiro 
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and provisions, that he was treated unworthily, she wept. 
Polopidas, who knew not his visitor, ^as much surprised ; but 
when he understood her quahty, addressed her by her father’s 
name, with whom he had been intimately acquainted. And 
upon her sa;vung, I pity your wife,” he rophed, And I pity 
yon, who, wearing no fetters, can endure Alexander.” This 
aifccted her nearly ; for she hated the ciuelty and insolence of 
the tyi'ant. In consequence of this, and by frequent interviews 
with Pelopidas, to whom she communicated her sn:ffermgs, slic 
conceived a still stronger resentment and aversion for her 
husband. 

The Theban generals, who had entered Tliessaly without 
doing anything, and either through their incapacity or ill- 
fortune, returned with disgrace, the city of Thebes lined each 
of them ten thousand drachutas, and gave Epaniinondas the 
command of the army that was to act in Thessaly. 

The reputation of the new general gave the Thessalians fr(‘sh 
spirits, and occasioned such great insiuToctions among them, 
that the tyrant’s aft‘aii’s seemed to ho in a very desperate 
condition, so great was the terror that foil upon liis officers and 
friends, so forwai’d were his subjects to revolt, and so universal 
was the joy of the prospect of seeing him punished. 

Epaniinondas, however, preferred the safety of Polopidas to 
his own fame ; and fearing, if he earned matters to an extremity 
at lirst, that the tyi*ant might grow desperate, and destroy his 
prisoner, he protracted the war. By fetching a compass, as if 
to finish his preparations, he ke^it Alexander in suspense, a,nd 
managed him so as neither to moderate his violence and piidc, nor 
yet to increase his fierceness and cruelty. Por ho kucw his sa vag e 
disposition, and the httle regard he paid to reason or justice : 
that he hmied some persons alive, and ch'cssed others in the 
skins of hears and wild hoars, and then, by way of diversion, 
halted them with dogs, or despatched them with daiHis . that 
]ia\ing summoned the people of Meliboea and Scotusa, towns in 
friendship and alliance with him, to meet him in full assembly, 
he suiTounded them with guards, and with all the wantonness 
of cruelty put them to the sword : and that he consecrated the 
spear with which he slew his uncle Polyphron, and having 
erowmed it with garlands, ofiered sacrifice to it, as to a god, and 
gave it the name of Tyclion. Yet upon seeing a tragedian act 
the Troades of Einipidos, he went hastily out of the theatre, 
and at the same time sent a messege to the actor, Not to ho 
discoxuaged, but to exert all his skill in his parfc ; for it was not 
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out of any dislike that he went out, but he was ashamed that 
his citizens should see hiyi, who never pitied those he put to 
death, weep at the sufferings of Hecuba and Andromache/’ 

This execrable tyrant was terrified at the very name and 
character of Epaminondas, 

And dropp’d the ciaven wing. 

Ho sent an embassy in all haste to offer satisfaction, but that 
general did not vouchsafe to admit such a man into alliance 
with the Thebans ; ho only granted him a truce of thirty days, 
and having recovered Polopidas and Ismenias out of Ms hands, 
he marched back again with his army. 

Soon after tMs the Thebans having discovered that the 
LacedsDinonians and Athenians had sent ambassadors to the 
king of Persia, to draw Mm into league with them, sent Pelo- 
pidas on their pai*t ; whose established reputation amply justified 
their choice. For he had no sooner entered tlie king’s dominions, 
than ho was imivorsally known and honoured the fame of his 
battles with the Lacediomonians had spread itself through Asia ; 
and, after his victoiy at Louctra, the report of now successes 
continually following had extended his reno^vn to the most 
distant provinces. So that when he anivod at the king’s coui’t, 
and appeared before the nt)bles and gi'eat officers that waited 
there, he was the object of universal admiration ; Tliis,” said 
they, “ is tho man who doprivod the La(ioda*monians of the 
empire both of sea and land, and confined Spai’ta within tho 
boimds of Taygetiis and Eurotas ; that Sparta, which a little 
before, tmder the conduct of Agesilaus, made war against tho 
great king and shook tho realms of Susa and Ecbatana.” On 
tho same account Aitaxcrxes rejoiced to soo Poloxiidas, and 
loaded liim with honours. But when lie heard him converse in 
terns that wore stronger than those of tho Athenians, and 
plainer than those of tlie Spartans, he admired him still more ; 
and, as kings seldom conceal their inclinations, ho made no 
secret of his attachment io him, hut lot tho other ambassadors 
sec the distinction in whmh ho hold him. It is true, that of all 
tho Greeks ho seemed to have done Antalcidas tho Spartan tho 
gi'oatest honour, when lie tt)ok tho garland which ho wore at 
table from his head, dip])ed it in perfumes and sent it iiiin. 
But though ho did not treat Polopidas with that familiarity, 
yet ho made him tho richest and most magidfie.eut presents, 
a.nd fully granted his demands; which were, “That all the 
Greeks should be free and independent ; that Messenes should 
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be re-peopled, and that the Thebans should bo reckoned the 
king’s hereditary friends.” 

With this answer he returned, but without acceptmg any of 
the king’s presents, except some tokens of hisfavoiu' and regal'd: 
a circumstance that reflected no small dishonour upon the other 
ambassadors. The Athenians condemned and executed Tima- 
goras, and justly too, if it was on account of the many presents 
he received ; for he accepted not only gold and silver, but a 
magnificent bed, and servants to make it, as if that was an art 
which the Greeks were not skilled in. He received also four- 
score cows, and herdsmen to take care of them, as if he wanted 
their milk for his health ; and, at last, he sufiered himself to be 
carried in a htter as fai* as the sea- coast at the king’s expense, 
who paid four talents for his conveyance : but his receiving of 
presents did not seem to have been the principal thing that 
incensed the Athenians. For when Epicrates, the ai’mour- 
bearer, acknowledged in full assembly that he had received the 
king’s presents, and talked of proposing a decree, that instead 
of choosing nine archons ovei’y year, nine of the poorest citizens 
should be sent ambassadors to the king, that by his gifts they 
might be raised to affluence, the people only laughed at the 
motion. What exasperated the Athenians most was, that the 
Thebans had obtained of the king all they asked ; they did not 
consider how much the chai’acter of Pelopidas outweighed the 
addi’ess of theii’ orators, with a man who ever paid particular 
attention to military excellence. 

This embassy procured Pelopidas great applause, as well on 
account of the re- peopling of Hessone, as to tlio restoiing of 
libei’ty to the rest of Greece. 

Alexander the Phersean was now returned to his natm'al dis- 
position ; he had destroyed several cities of Thessaly, and put 
garrisons into the towns of the Phthiotai, the Achajans, and the 
Magnesians. As soon as these oppressed people had learned 
that Pelopidas was retiumed, they sent their deputies to Thebes, 
to beg the favour of some forces, and that ho might be their 
general. The Thebans willingly granted their request, and an 
army was soon got ready ; but as the general was on the point 
of marching, the sun began to be eclipsed, and the city was 
covered with darkness in the day thne. 

Pelopidas, seeing the people in great consternation at this 
phcenomeiwii, did not think proper to force tlie army to move, 
while under such ten-or and dismay, nor to risk tho lives of 
seven thousand of his fellow-citizcns. Instead of that, he wont 
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Limself into Thessaly, and taking with him only three hundi-od 
horse, consisting of Thebajj volunteers and strangers, he set out, 
contrary to the warnings of the soothsayers and inclinations of 
the people : for they considered the ccHpse as a sign from 
heaven, the object of which must be some illustrious personage. 
But besides that Pelopidas was the more exasperated agmnst 
Alexander by reason of the iU-treatment he had received, he 
hoped, from the conversation he had with Thebe, to find the 
tyrant’s family embroiled and in groat disorder. The greatest 
mcitemont, however, was the honom' of the thing. Ho had a 
generous ambition to show the Greeks, at a time when the 
Lacedaemonians were sending generals and other oflicers to 
Dionysius the tyrant of Sicily, and the Athenians were 
pensioners to Alexander, as then* benefactor, to whom they 
had erected a statue in brass, that the Thebans were the only 
people who took the field in behalf of the oppressed, and 
endoavom'ed to oxteiminate all arbitrary and unjust govern- 
ment. 

When ho liad ai’iived at Pharsalus, ho assembled his forces, 
and then marched directly against Alexander ; who, knowing 
that Pelopidas had but few Tliobaus about 1dm, and that ho 
himself had double the niuuber of Thessahan infantiy, went to 
meet him as far as the Temple of Thetes. When he was 
informed that the tyrant was advancing towards liim with a 
groat aimy, “ So much the betteVy^ said he, ^^for we shall beat so 
mani/ the 

Near the ijlace called Oynoscjcphalce, there are two steep hills 
opposite each other, in the middle of tlu' plain. Both sides 
eiidoavoiu’od to get possession of those hiUs with their infantry. 
In the moaiitime Pelopidas with his cavalry, which was 
numerous and cxccUont, charged the enemy’s liorse, and put 
them to the rout. ]3ut wldle he was pursuing them over the 
plain, Alexander had gained the hills, having got before the 
Thessalian foot, which ho atta(*ked as they were ti*}ing to fonje 
those strong heights, killing the foremost, and woimding many 
of those that followed, so that they toiled without affecting any- 
thing. Pelopidas seeing this, called back his cavahy, and 
ordered them to fall upon such of the enemy as still kept their 
ground on the plain ; and takmg his buckler in his hand, ho 
ran to join those that were cngag<ul on the hills. He soon 
made his way to the front, and by his i)i-eHeucc inspired his 
soldi<Ts with such vigour and alacrity, tha,t the enemy thought 
they had (jiut(i dilf event ]uen to deal with. They stood two or 
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thi’ee charges ; but when they found that the foot still pressed 
forward, and saw the horse return frpni the pui*suit, they gave 
ground, and retreated, but slowly, and step by step. Pelopidas 
then taking a view, from an eminence, of the enemy’s whole 
army, which did not yet take to flight, but was full of confusion 
and disorder, stopped a while to look roimd for Alexander. 
When he perceived him on the right encouraging and rall^ung 
the mercenai'ies, he was no longer master of himseH ; but sacri- 
fleing both his safety and his duty as a general to his passion, 
he sprang forward a great way before his troops, loudly caUiiig 
for and challenging the tyrant, who did not dare to meet him 
or to wait for Mm, but fell back and Md himself in the midst 
of his guards. Ihe foremost ranks of the mercenaries, who 
came hand to hand, were broken by Pelopidas, and a number 
of them slam ; but others, fighting at a distance, piorc-cd his 
armour with theii* javehns. The Thessalians, extremely 
anxious for him, ran down the hill to his assistance, but when 
they came to the place, they found liim dead upon tlio ground. 
Both horse and foot then falling upon the enemy’s main body, 
enthely routed them, and killed above throe thousand. The 
pui’suit continued a long way, and the fields were covered with 
the cai'cases of the slain. 

Such of the Thebans as were present were gi’oatly aMictod 
at the death of Pelopidas, calling him their father^ their mviom\ 
and instructur in cverijtJnng that was great and honaurahk. Nor 
is this to be wondered at; since the Tliessalians and allies, 
after exceeding, by theii* pubHc acts in Ms favour, the greatest 
. honours that are usually paid to human virtue, testified their 
regal’d for him still more sensibly by the deepest sorrow. Por 
it is said, that those who wore in the action, neither put off 
theii' ainiour, nor unbridled theii* horses, nor bound up their 
wounds, after they heard that he was dead; but, notwithstand- 
ing their heat and fatigue, repaired to the body, as if it still 
had life and sense, piled round it the spoils of tiie enemy, and 
cut ofi their horses’ manes and their own hair.’^‘ Many of 
them, w’hen they retired to theii* tents, neither lundlod a tiro 
nor took any refreshment ; but a melancholy silence prevailed 
tM'ough the camp, as if, instead of gaining so great and 
glorious a victory, they had been worsted and enslaved by 
the tyi'ant. 

When the news was carried to the tows, the magistrates, 
young men, childi’en, and priests, came out to meet the body, 

* A customary token of mourning among the ancients. 
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■with, trophies, crowns, and golden armour ; and when the time 
of his interment was com§, some of the Thessalians who were 
venerable for their age, went and begged of the Thebans that 
they might have the honour of burying him. One of them 
expressed himself in these terms: ‘^What we request of you, 
our good allies, wiU be an honom' and consolation to us under 
this great misfortune. It is not the hving Pelopidas, whom 
the Thessahans desire to attend ; it is not to Pelopidas sensible 
of their gratitude, that they would now pay the due honours ; 
all we ask is the permission to wash, to adorn, and inter his 
dead body, and if we obtain this favom', we shall believe you 
are persuaded that wo tliink om' share in the common calamity 
greater than yours. You have lost only a good general, but we 
are so unhappy as to be deprived both of him and of om' liberty. 
For how shiill we presume to ask you for another general, when 
we have not restored to you Pelopidas ? ” 

The Thebans granted their request. And surely there never 
was a more magnificent funeral, at least in the opinion of those 
who do not place magnificence in ivory, gold, and puiple ; as 
Philistus did, who dwells in admiration upon the funeral of 
Dionysius, which, properly spealdng, was nothing but the 
pompous catastrophe of that bloody tragedy, his tyranny. 
Alexander the Great, too, upon the death of Hephsostion, not 
only had the manes of the horses and mules shorn, but caused 
the battlements of the walls to be taken down, that the voiy 
cities might seem to moum, by losing their ornaments, and 
having the appearance of being shorn and chastised with grief. 
These things being the efiects of arbitrary orders, executed 
through necessity, and attended both with envy of those for 
whom they are done, and hatred of those who command them, 
are not proofs of esteem and respect, but of barbaric pomp, of 
luxury, and vanity, in those who lavish their wealth to such 
Vfiin and despicable puiposes. But that a man who was only 
one of the subjects of a republic, djung in a strange country, 
neither his wife, childi'on, or kinsmen present, \vithout the 
request or command of any one, should be attended home, 
conducted to the grave, and crowned by so many cities and 
tribes, might justly pass for au instance of the most perfect 
happiness. For the observation of iEsop is not tnie, that 
Death is most unfortunate in the time of prusperitij ; on the 
contrary^ it is then most happij^ since it secures to good men 
the glory of their virtuous actions^ and puts them above the poioer 
of fortune. The compliment, therefore, of the Spartan was 
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much more rational, when, embracing Diagoras, after he and 
his sons and grandsons had all eonqijiered and been crowned at 
the Olympic games, he said, Die, die now, Diaijoras, fov thou 
cansi not he a god. And yet, I think, if a man shoijdd put all 
the victories in the Olympian and Pythian games together, he 
would not pretend to compare them with any one of the enter- 
piises of Pelopidas, which were many and all successful ; so 
that after he had flourished the greater part of his life in 
honour and renowm, and had been appointed the thirteenth 
time governor of Boeotia, he died in a great exploit, tlio conse- 
quence of which was the destruction of the tyrant, and the 
restoring of its liberties to Thessaly. 

TTis death, as it gave the allies great concern, so it brought 
them still greater advantages. For the Tholians were no 
sooner informed of it, than prompted by a desire of revenge, 
they sent upon that business seven thousand foot and seven 
Inmdi'ed horse, under the command of Mai cites and Diogiton. 
These finding Alexander weakened, with his late defeat, and 
reduced to great difficulties, compelled him to restore the cities 
ho had taken from the Thessalians, to -vvithcbaw his garrisons 
fi’om the temtories of the Magnesians, the Phthiotse, and 
Achseans, and to engage by oath to submit to the Thebans, 
and to keep the forces in readiness to execute their orders. 

And here it is proper to relate the punishment which the 
gods inflicted upon him soon after for his treatment of 
Pelopidas. He, as we have already mentioned, first taught 
Thebe, the tyrant’s wife, not to dread the exterior pomp and 
splendom' of his palace, though she lived in the midst of guards, 
consisting of exiles from other countries. She, therefore, fear- 
ing his fdsehood, and hating his cinaelty, agreed with her three 
brothers, Tisiphonus, Pytholaus, and Lycophron, to take him 
ofl ; and they put their design in execution after this manner. 
The whole palace was full of guards, who watched all the night, 
except the tyrant’s bedchamber, which was an upper room, and 
the door of the apartment was guarded by a dog who was 
chained there, and who would fly at everybody except his 
master and mistress, and one slave that fed him. When the 
time fixed for the attempt was come. Thebe concealed her 
brothers, before it was dark, in a room hard by. She wont in 
alone, as usual, to Alexander, who was ah'cady asleep, but 
presently came out again, and ordered the slave to take away 
the dog, because her husband chose to sleep without being dis- 
turbed: and that the stmrs might not creak as the young men 
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came up, slie covered them with wool. She then fetched up 
her brothers, and leaving poniards in 

their hands, went into the chamber, and taking away the 
tyrant’s sword, which hung at the head of his bed, showed it 
them as a proof that he was fast asleep. The young men now 
being straok with terror, and not daring to advance, she re- 
proached them with cowardice, and swore in her rage, that she 
would awake Alexander, and tell him the whole. Shame and 
fear having brought them to themselves, she led them in and 
placed them about the bed, herself holding the light. One of 
ihem caught him by the feet, and another by the hair of his head, 
while the third stabbed him with his poniard. Such a death 
was perhaps, too speedy for so abominable a monster; but if it 
be considered that he was the first tyrant who was assassinated 
by his own wife, and that liis dead body was exposed to all 
Muds of indignities, and spiuned and trodden under foot by his 
subjects, his punishment wiU appear to have been proportioned 
to his crimes. 
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HE affairs of the SjTacnsans, before Timoleon was 
^8^ sent into Sicily, were in this postui'o : Dion, hanug 
cbiven out Dionysius, the tjn’ant, was soon assas-*^ 
siuated ; those that with him had been the moans 
of deliveiing S}Tacuse were divided among them- 
selves, and the city, which only changed one tyrant for another, 
was oppressed with so many miseries that it was almost 
desolate. As for the rest of Sicily the wars had made part of 
it quite a desci't, and most of the towns that remained were 
held by a confused mixtiu’e of barbaiians and soldiers, who, 
having no regular pay, were ready for every change of govom- 
ment. 

Such being the state of things, Dionysius, in the tenth year 
after his expulsion, having got together a body of foreigners, 
di’ove out Nysa3us, tlien master of S}Tacuso, restored his own 
affairs, and re-estabhshed himself in his dominions. Tlius he 
who had been unaccountably strij)ped liy a small body of men 
of the greatest power that any tyrant over possessed, still more 
unaccountably, of a beggaiiy fugitive, became the master of 
those who had expelled him. AH, therefore, who remained in 
SjTacuse became slaves to a tjTant, who at the best was of an 
ungentle nature, and at that time exasperated by his mis- 
fortunes to a clegi’ee of savage ferocity. But the host and most 
considerable of the citizens having retired to Icetes, prince of 
the Loontines, put themselves under his protection, and chose 
him fur their general. Not that he was better than the most 
avowed tyrants ; but they had no other rosoiu’ce, and they woro 
wiUiiig to repose some confidence in him, as hcing of a Syru.- 
cusan family, and having aii army able to encounter that of 
Dionysius. 

In the meantime the Oai’thaginians, api)oaring before Sicily 
with a great fleet, and being likely to avail themselves of tlie 
disordered state of the island, the Sicilians, stinick with terror, 
determined to send an embassy into Greece to hog assistance of 
the Corinthians, not only on account of their kinckod to that 
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people,* and the many services they had received fi’om them on 
former occasions, but bocanse they knew that Cormth was 
always a patroness of liberty and an enemy to tyrants, and that 
she had engaged in many considerable wars, not fi’om a motive 
of amlntion or avarice, Imt to maintain the freedom and inde- 
pendence of Grooct^ Hcrenpon leetcs, whose intention in 
accex)ting the command was not so much to deliver Syi’acnse 
from its tyrants a,s to sot iij) himself there in the same capacity, 
treated pnvatedy with the Carthaginians, while in xmbhe ho 
commended the design of the Syracusans, and despatched 
^ambassadors along witli theirs into rcloxionncsns. Not that ho 
was closiroiis of succours from thence, but ho hoxied that if the 
Corinthians, on ac(*oiuit of the troubles of Greece and their 
oiigagenieuts at home, should, as it was likely enough, decline 
sending any, he might the luoi'c easily incline the balance to the 
side of the Oarthagmians, and then make nso of their alliance 
and their forces, eitlier against the Syi’acusans or their iiresont 
tyi-aiit. That such wore his views a little time discovered. 

When the ambu.ssadors anlvcd, and their business was knoivn, 
the Corinthians, always aceiistoiucd to give particular attention 
to the concerns of the colonies, and GS])ccially those of Syi’acuse, 
since by good fortune they had nothing to molest them in their 
own ooiiiitry, readily passed a vote that thci suecours should ho 
granted. The next thing to ho considored was, who should ho 
general ; when the magistrates jait in nomination such as had 
endoavour(}d to distinguish themselves in the state ; but one of 
the x>l<^hoians stood nx) and x>i’oi^osod Timoleon, the son of 
Timoclemns, who as yet had no share in the business of the 
commonwealth, and was so far from hox)ing or wisliing for 
such an axipointmeut, that it seemed some god iusxurod him 
vdth tlio thought ; vdth such indulgence did foHuue immediately 
Xivomoto his election, and so much did her favour afterwards 
sigiializo his actions and add lustre to his valoiu' I 

His parentage was noble on both sides, for both his father 
Timodemus, and his mother Denuu'istii, were of the best families 
in Corinth. Ilis love of his country was remarkable, and so 
was the mildm^ss of his disposition, saving that ho bore an 
exireiuo hatred to t}Tants and wicked men. His natural 
abilities for war wore so happily tempered, that as an extra- 

f Syraousiius wont a colony fioiu Ourinlh, fonndod "by Arcliias, tlie 
Oonnthian, in tho hocondjciai ot tlio olcivoiith Olyinpind, ttevon bundled and 
lliiiU -three jciu'H the (/IniNtnui ajra.' Sicily had been planted with 

PlujonioiiuiH and other bin } mu oiiH people, aa the (hiMuans culled then), above 
three iiuiuhed yeurH boioic. 
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ordinary prudence was seen in the enterprises of his younger 
years, so an undaunted courage distinguished his declining age. 
He had an elder brother named GRmophanes, who resembled 
hh-n in nothing, being rash and indiscreet of himself, and 
utterly coiTupted besides by the passion for sovereignty, infused 
into him by some of his profligate acquaintance, and certain 
foreign soldiers whom he had always about him. He appeared 
to be impetuous in war, and to com't danger, which gave his 
coimti'ymen such an opinion of his courage and activity that 
they fi’equently entrusted him with the command of the army. 
And in these matters Timoleon much assisted him by entirely^ 
concealing, or at least extenuating his faults, and magnifying 
the good qualities which nature had given him. 

In a battle between the Corinthians and the troops of Argos 
and Cleone, Timoleon happened to serve among the infantry, 
w'hen Timophanes, who was at the head of the cavahy, was 
brought into extreme danger, for his horse, being wounded, 
threw him amidst the enemy. Hereupon part of his com- 
panions were frightened, and presently dispersed, and the few 
that remained, having to flght with numbers, with difficulty 
stood their gi’ound. Timoleon, seeing his brother in those cir- 
cumstances, ran to his assistance, and covered him as he lay 
with his shield, and after having received abundance of darts, 
and many strokes of the sword upon his body and his armour, 
by great efforts repulsed the enemy and saved him. 

Some time after this, the Corinthians, apprehensive that their 
city might be siuprised through some treachery of their alhes, 
as it had been before resolved to keep on foot four hundred 
mercenaries, gave the command of them to Timophanes. But 
he, having no regard to justice or honour, soon entered into 
measures to subject the city to himself, and having put to death 
a number of the principal inhabitants mthout foim of trial, 
declared himself absolute prince of it. Timoleon, greatly con- 
cerned at this, and accounting the treacherous proceedings of 
his brother his own misfoidune, went to expostulate with him, 
and endeavom'ed to persuade him to renounce this madness 
and unfortunate ambition, and to bethink himself how to make 
his fellow- citizens some amends for the crimes he had com- 
mitted. But as he rejected his single admonition with disdain, 
he retuinied a few days after, taking with him a kinsman named 
iEschylus, and a ceriain soothsayer, a friend of his. These 
three, standing round him, earnestly entreated him yet to listen 
to reason and change his mind Timophanes at first laughed 
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at them, and afterwards gave way to a violent passion, upon 
wliicdi Timoleon stepped aside, and stood weeping, -with his face 
covered, while the other tv§o drew their swords and despatched 
him in a moment. 

The matter being soon generally blown, the piincipal and 
most valnahlo part of the Ooiinthians extolled Timoleon’s 
dotostatioii of wickedness, and that greatness of soul, which, 
notwithstanding the gentleness of his heart and his a:ffection to 
his relations, led him to prefer his countiy to his family, and 
justice and honour to interest and advantage. While his 
brother fouglit valiantly for his country, he had saved him ; and 
"slain him, when ho had treacherously enslaved it. Those who 
luiew not how to live in a democracy, and had been used to 
make tlieir com’t to men in power, pretended indeed to rejoice 
at the tyrant’s death ; but at the same time reviling Timoleon, 
as guilty of a homblo and impious deed, they created hirp great 
uneasiness. When ho lieard how heavily his mother bore it, 
and that she uttered the most dreadful wishes and imprecations 
against him, he wont to excuse it and to console her ; but she 
could not endure the thought of seeing him, and ordered the 
doors to ho shut against him. He then became cntii*ely a prey 
to sorrow, and attempted to put an end to his life by abstaining 
from all manner of food. In these unhappy cirfaimstances his 
friends did not abandon him. They even added force to their 
entreaties till they prevailed on him to Hve. He determined, 
however, to live in solitude; and accordingly he withdrew 
from all public aflairs, and for some years did not so much as 
a])proiich the city, ])ut wamlercd about the most gloomy paints 
of his grounds, and gavo himsedf up to melancholy. 

Thus Hie judgment, if it^ borrows not from reason and 
philosophy sulli(dent strength and steadiness for action, is 
easily unsettled and depraved by any casual commendation or 
disju'aist^, and d(‘])artH from its own purposes. For an action 
should not only Ik* just and hiudablo in itself, but the 2uinci]>le 
from wliicli it proceeds lirm and immovable, in order that our 
(^<)ndu(*t may hav(^ tin* sanction of our own approbation. Other- 
wise, uj)on th(^ completion of any undertaking, we shall, through 
our own weakness, be filkid with soirow and remorse, and the 
s])knidi(l id(‘as of lionour and vixfue, that led us to perform it, 
will vanish ; just as tin* glutton is soon cloyed and disgusted 
with the luscious viands whicli Ik*, had dcvouiHid with too keen 
an op])<‘tite. li(‘j)(‘ntance tarnishes the best actions; whereas 
the purpos(*s that ar<‘ gi*oundcd upon biowledge and reason 
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never change, though they may happen to be disappointed of 
success. Hence it was that Phocion of Athens, having 
vigorously opposed the proeeedm§s of Leosthenes,**' which, 
notwithstanding, turned out much more happily than he ex- 
pected; when he saw the Athenians offering saciifice, and 
elated witli then' victory, told them he loas glad oj their success^ 
hut if %t was to do over again, he should give the same counsel. 
Still stronger was the answer which Aiistides the Locrian, one 
of Plato’s mtimate fi lends, gave to Dionysius the elder, when 
he demanded one of his daughters in maiTiage, I had rather see 
the virgin in her grave than in the palace of a tgrant. And when 
Dionysius soon after put his son to death, and then insolently 
asked him, What he now thought as to the disposal of his 
daughter? — I am sorrg.^ said he, for irhai you have dune; hut 1 
am not sorry for what 1 have said. However, it is only a 
superior and highly accomplished viitue that can attain such 
heights as these. 

As for Timoleon’s extreme dejection in consequence of the 
late fact, whether it proceeded from regret of his brother’s fate, 
or the reverence he bore his mother, it so shattered and im- 
paii’ed his spirits, that for almost twenty yeai’s he was concerned 
in no important or pubhc atfair. 

When, therefore, he was pitched upon for general, and 
accepted as such by the suffrages of the peoiilo, Telcchdos, a man 
of the greatest power and reputation in Ooiinth, exliorted hmi 
to behave well, and to exert a generous valour in the execution 
of his commission: For, said he, if your conduct he good, we 
shall consider you as the destroyer of a tyrant; if had, as the 
muiderer of your brother. 

While Timoleon was assembling his forces, and preparing to 
set sail, the Corinthians 'received letters fi’om icetes, which 
plainly discovered his revolt and treachery. Por liis am- 
hassadoi's were no sooner set out for Ooimth, than he openly 
joined tlio Carthaginians, and acted in coucei’t mth them, in 
order to expel Dionysius from Sjuacuse, aud usiup the tp'anuy 
liiinself. Peanng, moreover, lest ho should lose his oi)portunity, 
by the speedy arrival of the army from Curnith, ho wuote to 
the Ooriuthiaus to acqumnt them, That thoi’o was no occasion 
^ for them to put themselves to trouble and expense, or to ex])ose 
tlieniselvcs to the dangers of a voyage to Sicily ; particularly 
as the Carthaginians would oppose them, and were* wat(‘hnig 
for theii’ ships with a numerous hoet; and that indeed, on 

* S«*0 the Lite of rtiooioii. 
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account of tlie slowness of their motions, he had been forced to 
engage those very Carthaginians to assist him against tho 
tyi'ant.” 

If any of the Corinthians before were cold and indifferent as 
to the expedition, upon the reading of these letters they wore 
one and all so incensed against Icotes, that they readily supplied 
Timoleon with whatever he wanted, and united their endeavours 
to expedite his sailing. 

When the fleet was equipped, the priestesses of Proser- 
pine had a di’eam, wherein that goddess and her mother Ceres 
them in a travelling garb, and told them, That 
they intended to accompany Timoleon into Sicily.” Ploreupou 
the Corinthians equipped a sacred galley, which they called the 
galley of the goddesses, Timoleon himself went to Delphi, 
whore he offered saciitico to Apollo ; and, upon his d(‘scentliiig 
into tho place whore the oracles w’^erc dchvered, was sinqinscd 
with this wonderful occurrence : A wrroath embroidered with 
crowns and images of victory slipped down from among tho 
offciings that wnre hung up there, and fell upon Timoloon’s 
head, so that Apollo seemed to send him out crowned uiion that 
ontorpiise. 

He had seven ships of Corinth, two of Corep’a, and a tenth 
fitted out by tho Loucaclians, with which he put to sea. It was 
in the night that ho set sail, and with a prosperous gale ho was 
maldng his way, when on a sudden the heavens seemed to bo 
rent asunder, and to pour upon his ship a bright and spreading 
flame, w’^hich soon formed itself into a torch, such as is used in 
the sacred mysteries; and having conducted them through 
their whole coui’se, brought them to that quaitor of Italy for 
which they designed to steer. The soothsayers declared tliat 
this appearance perfectly agreed with the ckeam of tho 
piiestcsscs, and that by this light fi'om heaven, the goddesses 
showed themselves interested in the success of the expedition. 
Particularly as Sicily was sacred to Proserpine ; it being fabled 
that the island was bestowed on her as a nuptial gift. 

Tho fleet, thus encom’aged with tokens of tho divine favoui’, 
very soon crossed the sea, and made the coast of Italy. But 
tho nows brought thither from Sicily much perplexed Timoleon, 
and disheartened his forces. For Icotes having hoaton Diony- 
sius in a set battle, and taken great paid; of Syi-acuse, had by a 
lino of circunivallation shut up the tyrant in the citadel nud 
that part of the city which is called the island, and besieged him 
there. At the same time he ordered the Cai-thaginians to tako 
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care that Timoleon should not land in Sicily ; hoping, when the 
Corinthians were driven ofiE, without farther opposition, to share 
the island with his new allies. The^arthaginians, accordingly, 
sent away twenty of their galleys to Bhogium, in which were 
ambassadors from Icetes to Timoleon, charged with proposals 
quite as captious as his proceedings themsolvos ; for they were 
nothing but specious and artful words, invented to give a 
coloiu' to his treacherous designs. They were to make an 
offer, ‘"That Timoleon might, if he thought iiroper, go and 
assist Icetes with his counsel, and share in his successes ; but 
that ho must send back his ships and troops to Corinth, sinen 
the war was almost fimshed, and the Carthagiuians wore 
detennined to prevent their passage, and ready to repel force 
with force. 

Tlie Corinthians, then, as soon as they arrived at Bhegiiun, 
meeting ivith this embassy, and seeing the Carthaginians riding 
at anchor near tliem, were vexed at the insult; a genera] 
indignation was expiessed against Icetes, and fear for the 
Sicihans, whom they plainly saw left as a piize, to reward 
Icetes for his treachery, and the Carthaginians fur insisting in 
setting him up t;vu’ant. And it seemed impossible for them to 
got the better, either of the barbarians, who were watching 
them with double the number of ships, or of the forces of Icetes, 
which they had expected would have joined them, and put 
themselves under their command. 

Timoleon, on this occassion, coming to an interview with the 
ambassadors and the Cai*tliagiuian commanders, mildly said, 
“ Ho would submit to their proposals,” for what could he gain by 
opposing them? ^"but he was desirous that they would give 
them in publicly before the people of Bhegium, ore he (piitted 
that place, since it wms a Grecian city, and common friends to 
b<^th parties. For tlnit this tended to liis secuiity, and tlioy 
themselves would stand more firmly to their engagements, if 
they took that peojile for wutnesses to them.” 

This oveitme ho made only h) amusu thoiu, iutcuiding all tliii 
wdiile to steal a passage, and the magistrates of Bh(‘gmm 
euierod heartily into his scheme; for they wished to see the 
affairs of Sicity in Corinthian hands, and dr(‘a(led the neigh- 
bourhood of the ])arbariaiis. They Huinmoiud, tlier<‘fore, an 
assembly, and shut the gates, lest the citizens should go about 
any other business. Being convened, they made long speecdios, 
Olio of them taking up the argument where another laid it downi, 
■Nvith no other \fiew than to gam time for the Corinthiun galleys 
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to get under sail ; and the Carthaginians were easily detained 
in the assembly, as haying no suspicion, because Timoleon was 
present, and it was expecfifd every moment that he would stand 
up and make his speech. But upon secret notice that the other 
galleys had put to sea, and his alone was left behind, by the help 
of the Eliegians, who pressed close to the rostrum, and concealed 
him among them, he shpped through the crowd, got down to 
the shore, and hoisted sad with all speed. 

Ho soon arrived, with aH his vessels, at Tauromenium in 
Sicily, to which he had boon invited some time before, and where 
. Jio was now kindly received, by Andromachus, lord of that city. 
Tliis Andi'omaclius was father to Timseus the histonan ; and 
b(‘ing much the l)cst of all the Sicilian pnn(ies of his time, ho 
both g(jvorned his own people agreeably to the laws and piin- 
eiph's of justic‘0, «‘ind had ever avowed his aversion and enmity 
to t^Tants. On this account he readily allowed Timoleon to 
make his city a place of arms, and persuaded his people to 
CO -operate with the Corinthians with aU their force, in restoring 
liborty to tho whole island. 

The Carthaginians at Ehegium, upon the breaking up of the 
assembly, seeing that Timoleon was gone, wore vexed to find 
iliemselves outwitted ; and it afforded no small diversion to the 
Bhogians, that Phoenicians should complain of anything effected 
hy gnile. 

They despatched, however, one of thoir galleys with an 
ambassador to Tauromoiiium, who represented the afiair at large 
to Androniacliiis, insisting with much insolence and barbaric 
pride, that he should immediately turn the Coiinthians out of 
his town ; and at last showing him his hand with the palm 
upwards, and then tui’ning it down again, told him, i£ he did not 
comply with that condition, tho Carthaginians would overturn 
Jus city just as he had turned his hand, Andromachus only smiled, 
and without making him any other answer, stretched out his 
jiaiid, first with one side up, and thou the other, and bade him 
begone directly, if he did not choose to have his ship turned ujmde 
d<urn in the same manner, 

Icotos hearing that Timoleon had made good his passage, was 
much alanuod, and sent for a great number of the Carthaginian 
galleys. Tho Hyracusans then began to despair of a deliverance; 
for they saw the Carthaginians masters of their harbours, Icetes 
possessed of tho city, and the citadel in tlie hands of Dionysius; 
w'hih‘. Timoleon held only by a small border of the skirts of 
Sicily, 'lb ‘ little town of Tauromenium, with a feeble hope and 
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an inconsiderable force, having no more than a thousand men, 
and profusions barely sufficient for them. Nor had the Hicihan 
states any confidence in liiin, plunged as they were in mis- 
fortunes, and exasperated against all that pretended to lead 
aimies to their succour, particularly on account of the perfidy of 
Oallippus and Pharax The one was an Athenian, and the 
other a Lacedaemonian, and both came vuth professnms to do 
great things for the liberty of Sicily, and for demolishing the 
t}Tants ; yet the Sicihans soon found that the reign of former 
oppressors was comparatively a golden age, and reckoned those 
far more happy who died in servitude than such as lived to soii, 
so dismal a l^d of fi'eedom. Expecting, therefore, that this 
Ooiinthian deliverer would be no better than those before hun, 
and that the deceitful hand of art would reach out to them the 
same bait of good hopes and fair promises, to cLaw them into 
subjection to a new master, they aU, except the peoiile of 
Adi*anum, suspected the designs of the Oonnthians, and declined 
theii’ proposals. Its inhabitants were at vanance with each 
other ; some calling in Icetes and the Carthaginians, and others 
appljung to Timoleon. Both generals strivnig which slnaild 
get there first, as fortune would have it, aridvcd about the same 
time. But Icctes had five thousand men with hun, and 
Timoleon twelve hnndi*ed at the most, whom ho drew out of 
Tamomemum, which was forty-two miles and a haK from 
Adranum. The first day he made hut a short march, and 
pitched his touts in good time. The next day he marched 
foiward at a great pace, though the road was very nigged, and 
towai’ds evening was mfoimed that Icetes had just reached the 
town, and was encamping before it. At the same time his 
officers made the foremost division halt, to take somo refresh- 
ment, that they might be the more vigorous in the ensuing 
ongagemeut. This, however, was against the opinion of 
Timoleon, who entreated them to march forward as fast as 
possible, and to attack the enemy before they were put in ordm'; 
it being probable, now they were jnst come oE their niareb, tbat 
they were cmjiloycd in intching their touts and propan’ng their 
supper. He had no sooner given this order, than lie took his 
bucldor and put himself at the head of them, as leading tliein on 
to undoubted victory. 

His men, thus encoui’agod, followed him voiy cheerfully, being 
now not quite thirty furlongs from Adranum. As soon as ihoy 
came up, they fell upon the enemy, who wore in gnuit conTusion, 
and ready to fiy at their first apj)roach, b\)r this r<‘asi>u not 
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anany more than three hundred were killed, but twice as many 
wci o made prisoners, and ^e camp was taken. 

Upon this the peojile of Adi'anum opened their gates to 
Timoleon, and joined bis party, declaring with terror and 
astonishment, that during the battle, the sacred doors of the 
temple opened of their own accord, the spear of theii* god was 
seen to shake to the very point, and his face di’opped witli sweat. 
These things did not foreshow that victoiy only, hut the future 
successes to which this dispute was a foi'tunate prelude. For 
several cities, by their ambassadors, immediately joined in 
iilliance with Tiuioleon ; and Mamerous, sovereign of Oatana, a 
warlike and wealthy prmce, entered mto the confederacy. Tut 
what was still more material, Dionysius himseh: having bid 
adieu to hope, and unable to hold out much longer, despising 
Icotes, who was so shamefully beaten, and admiiing the bravery 
of Timoleon, ofered to deliver up to him and the Oorinthians 
both himself and the citadel. 

Timoleon accepted of this good fortune so superior to his 
hopes, and sent EucHdes and Telomachus, two Corinthian 
oMcers, into the citadel, as he did foui' hundred men besides, not 
altogether, nor openly, for that was impossiblo, because the 
enemy were upon their guard, but by stealth, and a few at a 
time. This corps then took possession of the citadel and the 
tyi'ant’s moveables, with all that he had provided for carrying 
on the war, namely, a good number of horses, all manner of 
engines, and a vast quantity of darts. They found also arms 
for seventy thousand men which had been laid up of old, and 
two thousand soldiers with Dionysius, whom he dehvored up 
along with the store to Timoleon. But the tyi'ant reserved his 
money to himself, and having got on board a ship, he sailed 
wth a few of his friends, without being percoivod by Icetos, and 
reached the camp of Timoleon. 

Then it was that he first appeared in the hiunblc figure of a 
private man, and, as such, he was sent with one ship and a very 
moderate sum of money to Corinth; he that was born in a 
sjficndid coui’t, and educated as heii’ to the most absolute 
monarchy that ever existed. He held it for ten years and ftu' 
twelve more, from the time that Dion took up aims against him, 
he was exorcised continually in wais and troubles : insomuch 
that the mischiefs caused by liis tyranny were aliundantly 
recompensed upon his own head in what he sullerecl. 

> Fai ho hoiiiiii Ills roigii in the first year of the hundred and thud 
Olympiad, thiee huudied and sixty yeaib before the Oluifatitux aiia 
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When Dionysius arrived at Corinth, there was hardly a man 
in Greece who was not dosn^ous to |ee him and converse with 
him. Some hating the man, and rejoicing at his misfortunes, 
came for the pleasure of insulting him in his present distress ; 
others, whose sentiments, with respect to him, were somewhat 
changed, and who were touched with compassion for his fate, 
plainly saw the influence of an invisible and divine power 
displayed in the aflairs of feeble mortals. For neither nature 
nor art produced in those times anything so remai'kable as that 
work of fortune, which showed the man who was lately sovereign 
of Sicily, now holding conversation in a butcher’s shop at 
Corinth, or sitting whole days in a perfumer’s ; or drinking the 
diluted wine of taverns; or squabbling m the streets; or 
dnecting female musicians in their singing, and disputing with 
them seriously about the harmony of certain airs that were sung 
in the theatre. 

Some were of opinion that he fell into these unwoithy 
amusements as being natui*ally idle, efleminate, and dissolute • 
but others thought it was a stroke of pohey, and that he 
rendered himself despicable to prevent his being feared by the 
Corinthians ; contraiy to his nature, affecting that meanness and 
stupidity, lest they should imagine the change of his circum- 
stances sat heavy upon him, and that he aimed at establishing 
him self agam. 

Nevertheless, some sayings of his are on record, by which it 
should seem that he did not boar his present misfortunes in an 
abject manner. WTien he arrived at Loucas, which was a 
Coiinthian colony as well as Syracuse, ho said, ‘‘He foimd him- 
self in a situation like that of yoimg men who had ])eon guilty 
of some misdemeanor. For as they converse (hcerfuUy, not- 
withstanding, with their brothers, but are abashed at the tliought 
of coming before their fathers, so he was ashamed of going to 
live in the mother city, and could pass his days much more to 
Ins satisfaction with them.” Another time, when a certain 
stranger derided him, at Corinth, in a very rude and scoinful 
manner, for having, in the meridian of his power, taken pleasure 
in the discourse of philosophers, and at last asked him, “ What 
he had got by the wisdom of Plato?” ‘‘Do you think,” said 
he, “ that we have reaped no advantage from Plato, when we 
bear in this manner such a change of fortune ? ” Aristoxcuus 
the musician, and some others, having inquired “ What was the 
ground of his displeasure against Plato ?” he answered, “That 
absolute power abounded with evils ; but had this great infelicity 
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above all the rest, that among the numbers of those who call 
themselves the friends of an arbitrary prince, there is not one 
who will speak his ninid to*him freely ; and. that by such false 
friends he had been deprived of tho friendship of Plato.” 

Some one who had a imnd to be arch, and to make merry 
with Dionysius, shook his robe when he entered his apai'tment, 
as is usual when persons approach a t}Tant and ho returnod 
the jest very well, bade him Do the same when ho wont out, 
that he might not carry olf some of the moveables.” 

Plato did not see Dionysuis in Corinth, for he had now been 
- dead some time. But Diogenes of Sinope, when he first mob 
him, addressed him as follows : How hbtle dost thou dosoive 
to hve.” Thus Dionysius answered, ^Ht is land in yon to 
sympathize with me m my misfortunes.” “ Dust thou think, 
then,” said Diogenes, “ that 1 have any pity for thee, and that [ 
am not rather vexed that such a slave as thou art, and so fit to 
grow old and die, like thy father, on a t}Taut’s uneasy throne, 
should, instead of that, live with us hero in mirth and pleasure?” 
So that when I compare, with these words of tho pliilosoplier, 
tho doleful expression of Philistiis, in which he bewails the fate 
of the daughters of Loptincs, “Tliat from the great and 
s[)]ondid enjojnncnts of absolute power, they wore reduced to a 
private and humble station,” they appear to one tho lamentations 
of a woman, who regrets her perfumes, her purple robes and 
golden tnnkets. This account of the sayings of Dionysius 
socnis to mo neither foreign from biography, nor ^vithout its 
utility to such readers as are not in a huny, or taken up with 
other cencorus. 

If the ill fortune of Dionysius appeared sm'pnsing, the 
siKJCcss of Timolcon was no less wondmiul. For with in fifty 
da}'s after his landing in Sicily, he was master of the citadel of 
Syracuse, and sent off Dionysius into Peloponnesus, The 
CoriiitliiaiiK, oncoui’aged with these advaiiLages, sent him a 
reinforeemont of two tlioiisaud foot and two hundred horse. 
Tlicse got on their way as far as Tliiirium ; hut finding it iiu- 
])racticable to gain a passage fi*om thoiiec, because tho sea was 
b(‘set with a numerous fioct of Carthaginians, they were forcc‘d 
to stop there, and watch their ojiportnnity. However, they 
employed their time in a very noble uiidcrtakiug. For the 
Thurians, marching out of tlioir (;ity to war against tins 
Buxtinns, loft it in charge with these Corinthian strangers, who 
defended it with as much houuui' and int(‘grity as if it had 
been tlioir own. 
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Meantime, Icetes carried on tlie siege of tlie citadel with 
great vigom', and blocked it up so close that no provisions 
could bo got in for the Corinthian garrison. Ho pro\dcled also 
tv^o strangers to assassinate Tnuoleon, and sent thorn piivatoly 
to Adrannm. That general, who never kept any regular 
guards about him, lived then with the Adramtes without any 
st>i fc of precaution or susi)icion, by reason of his confidence in 
their tutelar}" god. The assassins being informed that ho w"as 
going to ofier sacrifice, went into the temple with their poniards 
under then clothes, and mixing mth those that stood round the 
altar, got nearer to him by Httle and little. They were just 
going to give each other the signal to begin, when somebody 
struck one of them on the head with his sword, and laid him at 
Ins feet. Neither he that stnick the blow kept his station, nor 
the compamon of the dead man ; the former, with his sword in 
his hand, fled to the top of a high rock, and the latter laid hold 
on the altar, entreating Timoleon to spare his life, on condition 
that ho discovered the w hole matter. Accordingly pardon was 
jjroniisod him, and he confessed that he and the person who lay 
dead were sent on purpose to loll him. 

Whilst he was malaug this confession, the other man was 
bi ought down from the rock, and loudly protested that he was 
guilty of no injustice, for ho only took nghteoiis vengeance on 
the wi’ctch who had murdered his father in the city of Loontium. 
And, for the truth of this, ho appeiiled to several that wore 
there present, who all attested the same, and could not but 
admire tbe wonderful management of fortune, wliicli, moving 
one tiling by another, bringing together the most distant 
incidents, and combining those that have no manner of relation, 
but rather the greatest dissimilarity, makes such use of them, 
that the close of one iirocess is always the boginniug of 
another. The Ourmthians rewarded tlie man with a present of 
ten jju/icv, because his hand had cu- operated mth the guardian 
genius of Timoleon, and he had reserved the satisfaction for 
his jDiivate wimgs to the time when fortune availed hersoK of 
it to save the general. This happy escape had effects beyond 
the piesont, for it inspired the Corintliiaiis with high expecta- 
tions of Timoleon, when they saw the Sicilians now reverence 
and guard him, as a man whose person was sacred, and who 
was come as minister of the gods, to avenge and deliver 
them. 

When Icetes had failed in this attempt, and saw many of the 
Sicilians going over to Timoleon, he blamed himself for making 
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use of the Oai'thaginians in small mimlbers only, and availing 
himself of their assistance as it were by stealth, and as if he 
were ashamed of it, when they had such immense forces at 
hand. He sent, therefore, for Mago, their commander in 
chief, and his whole fleet; who, with temble pomp, took 
possession of theii* harboxu' with a hnndi*ed and fifty shi^DS, and 
landed an army of sixty thousand men, which encamped m the 
city of Syracuse ; insomuch that every one imagined the inun- 
dation of barbarians, which had been annomiced and expected 
of old, was now come upon Sicily. For m the many wars 
which they had waged in that island, the Carthaginians had 
never before been able to take Syracuse , but Icetes then 
receiving them, and delivering up the city to them, the whole 
became a camp of barbarians. 

The Ooiinthians, who still held the citadel, found themselves 
in very dangerous and difficult circumstances ; for besides that 
they were in want of provisions, because the port was guarded 
and blocked u]d, they were employed in shai'p and continual 
disputes al)out the walls, which wore attacked with all manner of 
machines and batteiies, and for the defence of which they were 
obliged to divide themselves. Timoleon, how^ever, found means 
to relieve them, by sending a supply of corn from Oatana in 
small fishing boats and little skifis, which watched the o]}por- 
tnnity to make their way through the enemy’s fleet, wffien it 
happened to be separated by a storm. Mago and Icetes no 
sooner saw tins than they resolved to make themselves mastei‘s 
of Oatana, from which provisions were sent to the besieged; 
and talcing wdth them the best of their troops, they sailed from 
Syracuse. Loo, the Corinthian, wffio commanded in the citadel, 
having observed, from the to]i of it, that those of the enemy 
who stiiyed behind abated their vigilance, and kept up an 
indifioront guard, suddenly feU upon them as they were 
dispersed; and Icihing some, and putting the rest to flight, 
gained the quarter caUod Achradina^ which was much the 
strongest, and had suffered the least from the enemy; for 
Byracuso is an assemblage, as it were, of towns. Findmg 
plenty of provisions and money there, he did not give up the 
n.(‘(|uisition, nor return into the citadel, but stood upon his 
d(‘i*enco in Achvadma^ having fortified it quite round, and 
join<‘d it by new works to the citadel. Mago and Icetes wore 
now near Oatana, when a horseman, despatched from Syracuse, 
brought them tnhngs that the Achradina was taken; which 
struck them with such suiqjrise that tliey returned in a great 
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hui’iyj having neither taken the place which they went against, 
nor kept that which they had before. 

Perhaps pradence and valom- have as much right as foi'tune 
to lay claun to these successes ; hut the event that next ensued 
is wholly to be ascribed to the favour of fortune. The corps of 
Coiintliians that had arrived at Thulium, di*eading the Cartha- 
ginian fleet, which, under the command of Haiiiio, observed 
theii* motions, and finding at the same time that the sea for 
many days was stormy and tempestuous, determined to march 
through the country of the Bmtians * and paitly by persuasion, 
partly by force, they made good their passage through tho. 
teriitories of the barbarians, and came down to Eliegium, the 
sea still continuing rough as before. 

The Carthaginian admiral, not expecting tho Coiinthians 
would venture out, thought it was in vain to sit still; and 
having persuaded himself tliat he had invented one of the finest 
stratagems in the world, ordered the marmers to cro^vn 
themselves with garlands, and to dress up the galleys with 
Grecian and Phoenician buclders, and thus equipped, he smlcd 
to Syracuse. When he came near the citadel, he hailed it with 
loud huzzas and expressions of tnumph, declaring that ho was 
just come fi’om beating the Corinthian succours, whom he had 
met with at sea, as they were endeavoining at a passage. By 
this means he hoped to strike terror into the besieged. While 
he was actmg this part, the Coiinthians got down to Ehegium, 
and as the coast was clear, and the wmd, falling as it wore 
miraculously, promised smooth water and a safe voyage, they 
immediately went on board such barks and fishing boats as 
they could find, and passed over into Sicily with so much safety 
and in such a dead calm, that they even drew the horses by tho 
reins, swimming by the side of the vessels. 

WTaen they were all landed and had joined Tniiolcon, he soon 
took Messana and from thence he mai’chod in good order to 
Syracuse, depending more upon his good fortune than his 
forces, for he had not above four thousand men \vith him. On 
tho first news of his approach, Mago was gi’oatly peiplexed and 
alamed, aud liis suspicions were increased on tho following 
occasions. The marshes about Syracuse, which roceivo a great 
deal of fresh water fi'om the springs, aud from tlie lakes and 
rivers that dischai’ge themselves there into tho sea, have sikjIi 
abundance of cels, that there is always plenty for those that 
choose to fish for them. Tho common soldiers of both sides 

* Eow Mebbuia, 
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amused themselves promiscuously with that sport, at their 
vacant houi-s, and upon a^y cessation of arms. As they were 
all Greeks and had no pretence for any private animosity 
against each other, they fought boldly when they met m battle, 
and in time of truce they mixed together and conversed 
famiharly. Busied at one of these times in their common 
diversions of fishing, they fell into discourse, and expressed 
them admh'ation of the convenience of the sea and the situation 
of the adjacent places. Whereupon, one of the Connthian 
soldiers thus addressed those that served under Icetes : “ And 
can you who are Greeks readily consent to reduce this city, so 
spacious in itself, and blessed with so many advantages, into 
the power of the barbarians, and to bring the Carthaginians, 
the most deceitful and cruel of them all, into out* ncighboiu'- 
hood ; when you ought to wish that between tliem and Greece 
there were many Sicilies; or can you think that they have 
brought an armed force from the Pillars of Hercules and the 
Atlantic Ocean, and braved the hazards of war, pm'ely to erect 
a xirincipality for Icetes; who, if he had had the prudence 
which bocoiuos a g<*iieral, would never have driven out his 
founders, to call into his countiy the worst of his enemies, 
when he might have obtained of the Ooiinthians and Timoleon 
any proper degree of honour and power ? ” 

The soldiers that were in pay with Icetes, repeating their 
discoiu'scs often in their camp, gave Mago, who had long 
wanted a pretence to be gone, room to suspect that he was 
betrayed. And though Icetes entreated him to stay, and 
remonstrated upon their great superiority to the enemy, yet he 
weighed anchor and sailed back to Africa, shamefully and 
unaccountably sufioring Sicily to slip out of his hands. 

ISToxt day, Tiiuoloon drew up his army in order of battle 
])eforo the 2)hico, but when ho and his Corinthians were told 
that Mago was fied, and saw tho harbour empty, they could not 
forbear laughing at Ms cowardice ; and byway of mockery they 
(tauH(‘d iiroclamation to lie mado about the city, promising a 
reward to any one that could give information where the 
CJarthagiuiau fieot was gone to hide itself. Icetes, however, 
had still the s^urit to stand a farther shock, and would not let 
go his hold, but vigorously defended those quarters of the city 
which ho occujdcd, and which a2)pearod almost imiiregnable. 
Timol(M)ii, therefore, divided his forces into three parts; and 
hmistilf with one of th<uu made Ms attack by tlie river of 
Aua2)UH, where he was likely to meet with the waimest recep- 
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tion, commanding tlio second, winch wus under Isius the 
Ouiinthian, to begin their operatioiis from the Achradina, 
while Uinarchiis and Denuiretus, asTIio brought the last roin- 
forcoment from Corinth, should attempt the IijnjjoUe: so that 
several impressions bemg made at the same time and on o\cry 
side, the soldiers of Icetes were overpoweivd and put to IJight. 

Now that the city was taken by assault, and suddenly 
reduced, upon the flight of the enemy, we may justly impute to 
the bravery of the troops and the ability of their general ; ])ut 
that not one Oorintliian was cither lolled or wounded, the 
fortune of Timoleon chums entirely to herself, wilhng as she 
seems to luamtam a dispute mth his valour, and those who 
read his story may rather admire his happy suc(‘ess, than the 
mciit of his actions The fame of this great acliicvemont soon 
overspread not only Sicily and Italy, but in a few days it 
rosoimded through Greece* so that the city of Corinth, which 
was in some doubt whether its licet was arrived in Sicily, was 
informed by the same mossongers that its forces had made 
good ih(ir passage and were victorious. So well did their 
ulfa-u’s prosper, and so much lustre did fortune add to the 
gallantry of their exploits, by the sjjocilinoss of their oxecution. 

Timoleon, thus master of the citadel, did not proceed like 
Dion, or spare the place for its beauty and magniiicence ; but 
guarding agdiist the suspicions which first slandered and then 
destroyed that great man, ho ordered the public cnor to give 
notice, ‘‘ That all the Syiacusans who were wilhng to have a 
hand in the work, should come mtb projicr iiistriiiucnts to 
destroy the bulwarks of tyi-anuy."’ TIorcu])on they came one 
and all, considering that proclamation and that day as the 
siQ’cst conunencenicut of their Hbeiiy ; and they not only 
demolished the citadel, but lovoUccI with the ground both the 
])alacos and the moniunonts of the tyrants. Having soon 
cleared the place, ho built a common hall there for the scat of 
judicature, at once to gratify the citizens, and to show that a 
popular government should be erected on the ruins of tyranny. 

Tlie c]ty thus taken was found comparatively destitute of 
inhabitants. Many had been shim in tho wars and intestine 
broils, and many more had fled from tho rage of tho tyrants. 
Nay, so little frequented was tho market-place of Syi’aeuse, 
that it produced grass enough for tho horses to pasture u])on, 
and for tho gi-ooms to repose thoiusclvcs by thorn. The other 
cities, except a vciy few, were entire deserts, full of door and 
wild hoars, and such as had leisure for it often liunted thorn in 
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the STibiu'bs and about the walls ; while none of those that had 
possessed themselves of castles and strongholds could be 
persuaded to quit them, o^ come down into the city, for they 
looked with hatred and hoiTor upon the tribunals and other 
seats of government, as so many nurseries of tyrants. Tiinoleon 
and the Syracusans, therefore, thought proper to Aviite to the 
Corinthians, to send them a good number from Greece to people 
Syi’acuse, because the land must otliermse lie imcultivated, and 
]}ocause they expected a more formidable war from Africa, 
being infoimcd that Mago had killed himself, and that the 
Cai’thaginians, provoked at his bad conduct in the expedition, 
had cmcified his body, and wore collecting great forces for the 
invasion of Sicily the ensuing suniiuer. 

These letters of Tiinoleon being delivered, the S^n'acusan 
ambassadors attended at the same time, and begged of the 
Corinthians to take their city into theii* protection, and to 
become founders of it anew. They did not, however, hastily 
seize that advantage, or appopriate the city to themselves, but 
first sent to the sacred games and the other great assembhos of 
OreiHJc, and caused proclamation to be made by their heralds, 
‘"That the Corinthians having abolished arbitrary power in 
Syi'acuso, and expelled the tyrant, invited all Syi’acusans and 
other Sicilians to people that city, whore they sho^d enjoy theii* 
hboriies and privih'gos, and have the lands divided by equal lots 
among thorn/’ Then they sent envoys into Asia and the islands, 
where they were told the greatest jiart of the fugitives were 
dispersed, to exhort them all to como to Corinth, where they 
should 1)0 provkhid with vessels, commanders, and a convoy 
at the oxp(Uiso of the Corinthians, to conduct them safe to 
Syrac.nse. Their intentions thus published, the Corinthians 
enjoyed the justost praise and the most distinguished glory, 
having delivered a Grociian city from tjTants, saved it from the 
liarbarians, and restored the citizens to their country. But the 
persons who mot on this occasion at Corinth, not being a 
siifruiicnit nmnber, dosu’cd that they might take others along 
^vith i.li(‘m from Oorintli and the rest of Greece, as new colonists; 
by wbicb moans having made up thcii’ number full ton thousand, 
they sailed to Syratmse. By this time great multitudes fi'oni 
Italy and Sicily had llocki'cl in to Tiinoleon ; who, finding their 
numhei', as Athanis reports, amount to sixty thousand, freely 
divided the lands among them, but sold the houses for a 
tliousand talents. By this contrivance he both loft it in the 
})o\Nei’ of tlicj aiHuenii inhabitants t(» rodeoin their o'vni, and took 
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occasion also to raise a stock for the community, who had boon 
so poor in all respects, and so little able to fui’nish the supplies 
for the war, that they had sold the •very statues, after having 
formed a judicial process against each, and passed sentence 
upon them, as if they had been so many criminals. On this 
occasion, we are told, they spared one statue, when all the rest 
were condemned, namely, that of Gelon, one of their ancient 
kings, in honour of the man, and for the sake of the victory 
which he gained over the Carthaginians at Ilimera. 

Syi’acuso being thus revived, and replenished with such a 
number of inhabitants who flocked to it from aU quarters, 
Timoleoii was desirous to bestow tlie blessing of liberty on the 
other cities also, and oncie for all to extirpate arbitrary govein- 
mont out of Sicily. For this purpose, mar(diing into the 
tenitones of the potty tyrants, he compelled Icetes to quit the 
interests of Carthage, to agree to demolish his castles, and to 
hvo among the Lcontines as a piivate person. Leptines, also, 
prince of ApoUonia and several other little towns, flnding him- 
s(ilf in danger of being taken, siUTendored, and had his life 
granted liini, but was sent to Corinth : for Tiinoleon looked 
upon it as a glorious thing, that the tyiunts of Sicily should bo 
forced to live exiles iu the city wdiich had colonized that 
island, and should be seen by the Greeks in such an abject 
condition. 

After this, ho returned to SjTacuso to settle the civil govern- 
ment, and to establish the most important and necessary laws, 
along with Ccphalns and Dinarclms, lawgivers sent from 
Corinth. In the meanwhile, willing that the merconaiics 
should reap some advantage from the enemy’s country, and 
he kept from inaction, he sent Dinarchiis and Demaretus into 
the Carthaginian i)rovince. These drew several cities from the 
Punic interest, and not only lived in abundance tliuinselves, but 
also raised money, fi’om the plunder, for carrying on the wai*. 
Willie these matters were transacting, tlio Carthn-ginians 
arrived at Lilybocnm, with seventy thousand land forces, two 
hundred galleys, and a thousand other vessels, which earned 
ina(*hincs of war, chanots, vast quantities of provisions, and all 
other stores ; as if they wove now dtittmnineci not to (iany on 
tlui war by piecemeal, but to drive tlus Greeks entirely out of 
Si<‘ily. For their force was snffiedont to eflect this, oven if the 
Bicilians had been united, and much mure so, haiussed as they 

* He defeated Hamilcai, who landed in Sioily, with three bundled tliousaiid 
men, m the second year of the soventy-liftli Olympiad. 
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were with mutual animosities. When the Carthaginians, there- 
fore, found that the Sicilian territories were laid waste, they 
marched, under the comiifand of Asdrubal and Hamilcar, in 
great fmy, against the Coruithians. 

Information of this being brought directly to Syracuse, the 
inhabitants were struck with such terror by that prodigious 
armament, that scarce three thousand, out of ten times that 
number, took up arms and ventimed to follow Timoleon. The 
mercenaries were in number four thousand, and of them about 
a thousand gave way to then* fears, when upon their march, 
and turned back, crying out, “ That Timoleon must be mad or 
in his dotage, to go aguinst an army of seventy thousand men, 
with onl}" live thousand foot and a thousand horse, and to draw 
Ids handful of men, too, eight days’ march from Syracuse ; by 
which moans there could be no refuge for those that fled, nor 
burial for those that fell in battle.” 

Timoleon considered it as an advantage, that those cowards 
disc'.overcd themselves before the engagement ; and having 
encouraged the rest, he led them hastily to the banks of the 
Oiimesus, where he was told the Caiiihaginians were di’awn 
together. But as he was ascending a hdl, at the top of which 
the enemy’s camp, and all their vast forces, would be in sight, 
he met some mules loaded with parsley ; and his men took it 
into their heads that it was a bad omen, because wo usually 
crown the sepulchres with parsley, and thence the proverb with 
respect to one that is dangerously ill. Such a one has need of 
nothnhj hui par shy. To deliver them from this superstition and 
to remove die panic, Timoleon ordered the ti'oops to halt, and 
making a speech suitable to the occasion, observed among 
other things, ^'That crowns wore brought them before the 
victory, and offered tliemselves of their own accord.” For the 
Corinthians fi’om all antiquity having looked upon a VTcath of 
parsley as sacred, crowned the victors with it at the Istlmiean 
games. The general having addicssed his army as we have 
said, took a chaplet of parsley, and crowned liimself with it 
first, and then his officers and the common soldiers did the 
same. At that instant the soothsayers observing two eagles 
ilying towards them, one of which bore a serpent which he 
ha.d pierced through with his talons, while the other advanced 
with a loud and animating noise, pointed them out to the 
army, who all betook themselves to prayer and invocation of 
the gods. 

The siinmicr was now begun, and the end of the month 
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Thargehom Ibrought on the solstice ; the river then sending np a 
thick mist, the field was covered with it at first, so that nothing 
in the enemy’s camp was discernible^ only an inarticulate and 
confused noise, which reached the summit of the liill, showed 
that a gi‘eat army lay at some distance. But when the 
Corinthians had reached the top, and laid down their shields to 
take breath, the sun had raised the vapours higher, so that the 
fog bemg collected upon the summits, covered them only, while 
the places below were all visible. The river Orimesus appeared 
clearly, and the enemy were seen crossing it, first with chariots 
drawm by foiur horses, and formidably provided for the combat 
behind which there marched ten thousand men with white 
bucklers. These they conjectured to be Carthaginians, by the 
brightness of theii* araionr, and the slowness and good order in 
which they moved. They were followed by the troops of other 
nations, who advanced in a confused and tumultnons manner. 

Timoleon observing that the river put it in his power to 
engage with what number of the enemy he pleased, bade his 
men take notice how the main body was divided by the stream, 
paat having aheady got over and paid; preparing to pass it ; and 
ordered Bemarctus with the cavahy to attack the Carthaginians 
and put them in confusion, before they had time to range them- 
selves m order of battle. Then he himself descending into the 
plain with the infantry, formed the wmgs out of other Sicilians, 
mterminghng a few strangers with them ; but the natives of 
Syracuse and the most warlike of the mercenaries he jdacod 
about himself in the centre, and stopped a while to see the 
success of the horse. When he saw that they could not come 
up to grapple with the Carthaginians, by reason of the chariots 
that ran to and fro before their army, and that they were 
obliged often to wheel about to avoid the danger of having 
them ranks broken, and then to rally again and return to the 
charge, sometiines here, sometimes there, he took his buckler 
and called to the foot to follow him, and be of good courage, 
with an accent that seemed more than human, so much was it 
above his usual pitch. His troops answering him with a loud 
shout, and pressing him to lead them on without delay, he sent 
orders to ihe cavahy to got beyond the lino of chanots, and 
take the enemy in flank, while himself thickening his first 
ranks, so as to join buckler to buckler, and causing the tinunpet 
to sound, bore down upon the Carthaginians. They sustained 
the first shock with great spirit ; for being foiinfiod with breast- 
plates of iron and helmets of brass, and covering themselves 
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■with large shields, they cotild easily repel the spears and 
javehns. But -when the hushiess came to a decision by tbe 
sword, -where art is no ISss requisite than strength, all of a 
sudden there broke out dreadful thunders from the momitains, 
mingled with long trails of lightning ; after which the bljKik 
clouds descending from the top of the hiUs, fell upon the two 
armies in a stonn of wmd, rain, and hail. The tempest was 
on the backs of the Greeks, but beat upon the faces of the 
barbarians, and almost blinded them with the stormy showers 
and the fire continually streaming from the clouds. 

These things very much distressed the barbarians, particularly 
such of them as were not veterans. The greatest inconvonionc*e 
seems to have been the roaring of the thunder, and the clattcning 
of the rain and hail upon their arms, whi<ih hindered them from 
hearing the orders of their officers. Besides, the Oarthaginians, 
not being light but heavy armed, the dirt was troubh^sonui to 
them ; and as the bosoms of their tumes wore filled with water 
they were very unwieldy in the combat, so that the Greeks 
could overturn them with ease, and when they were down it 
was impossible for them, encumbered as they were -with anus, 
to get out of the mii'e. For the river Oromesiis, swollou partly 
with the rains and partly having its course stopped by the vast 
numbers that crossed it, had oveiflowed its banks. The u,d- 
jaceut field, having many cavities and low places in it, was 
filled with water, which settled there, and the Oartliaginians 
falling into them could not disengage themselves without 
extreme difficulty. In short, the storm continuing to beat u])on 
them with great violence, aud the Greeks having cut to pie<^os 
four hundred men who composed their first ranks, tludr wliolo 
body was put to flight. Great iminbers were ovin'tuken in the 
field, and put to the sword ; many took the river, and justliug 
with those that wore yet passing it were carried down ami 
dfowned. The major part, who endeavoured to gain the hills, 
were stopped hy the light-armed soldiers and slain. Among 
the ten thousand that were killed, it is said there were three 
thousand natives of Carthago — a heavy loss to that city — I'or 
none of its citizens were siqierior to these, citluir in hirth, for- 
tune, or character. Nor have wo any account ihat st> many 
Carthaginians over fell before in one Iiattlo; but <is t.hey mostly 
made use of Libyans, Spaniards, and Nnmidians in tJuir wurs, 
if they lost a victory it was at tbe expense of tiio blood of 
strangers. 

The Greeks discovered by the spoils the quality of ihc killed. 

1 , 
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Those that stripped the dead set no value upon brass or iron, 
such v^as the abundance of silver and gold ; for they passed the 
river and made themselves masters f)f the camp and baggage. 
Many of the prisoners v^ere clandestinely sold by the soldiers, 
but five thousand -weie dehvcred in upon the public account, and 
two hundred chanots also were taken. The tent of Timoleon 
afibrded the most beautiful and magnificent spectacle. In it 
were piled aU manner of spoils, among which a thousand breast- 
plates of exquisite workmanship, and ten thousand bucklers, 
were exposed to \uew. As there was but a small number to 
collect the spoils of such a multitude, and they found such 
immense riches, it was the third day after the battle before they 
could erect the ti\)phy. With the first news of the victory 
Timoleon sent to Connth the handsomest of the arms ho ha,d 
taken, desirous that the world might admire and emulate Ins 
native city when they saw the fairest temples adorned, not 
with Giecian spoils, nor with the unpleasing monuments of 
kindred blood and domestic ruin, but with the spoils of bar- 
barians, which bore this honourable inscription, declaring the 
justice as well as valoiu of the conquerors, Tliat the people of 
Corinth, and Timoleon, their general, havmg delivered the 
Greeks who dwelt in Sicily from the Carthaginian yoke, made 
this oficiing as a grateful acknowledgment to the gods.” 

After this, Timoleon loft the mercenaiies to lay waste the 
Carthaginian pro’^dnce, and returned to Syracuse. By an edict 
published there he banished from Sicily the thousand hired 
soldiers who deserted him before the battle, and obliged them 
to quit S}Taeuse before the sunset. These wi'etchos passed over 
into Italy, where they were treacherously slain by the Brutians. 
Such was the vengeance which heaven took of their perfidious - 
ness. 

Nevertheless, Mamercus, Prince of Catana, and Icetes, either 
moved ^vith envy at the success of Timoleon, or ctieading him 
as an implacable enemy, who thought no faith was to be kept 
with tyrants, entered into league with the Carthaginians, and 
desired them to send a new army and general, if they wore not 
willing to lose Sicily entirely. Hereupon, Gisco came with a 
fieet of seventy ships, and a body of Greeks, whom he had taken 
into pay. The Carthaginians had not employed any Greeks 
before, but now they considered them as tlie bravest and most 
invincible of men. 

On tliis oc(‘asiou the inhabitants of Messaiia, lising with one 
consent, slew foiu* hundi’od of the foreign soldiers, whom Time- 
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leon had sent to their assistance ; and within the dependencies 
of Carthage the mercenaries, commanded by Euthynins, the 
Leucadian, were cut off an ambush at a place called Hierse. 
Hence the good fortune of Tunoleon became still more famous, 
for these were some of the men who, with Plulodenius of Phocis 
and Onomarchus, had broken into the temple of Apollo at 
Delphi, and were partakers with them in the sacrilege. 
Shunned as execrable on this account, they wandered about 
Peloponnesus, where Timoleon, being in great want of iikui, 
took them into pay. When they came into Sicily they were 
.yictonous m all the battles where lie commanded in person ; but 
after the great struggles of the war were over, being sent upon 
service where succours wore reqxured, they perished ]jy hitlo ai id 
little. Heroin avenging justice seems to have liec'U wilHug to 
make use of the iirosperity of Timoleon as an a])ol<)gy for its 
delay, taking care, as it did, that no harm might happen to the 
good from the pimishnient of the wicked ; insomuch that the 
favoui' of the gods, to that great man, was no less discerned 
and admii’ed in his very losses than in his greatest success. 

Upon any of those little advantages the tyrants took occasion 
to ridicule the Sp’acusans, at which they wore highly incensed. 
Ifamercus, for instance, who valued himself on his poems and 
tragedies, talked in a pompons manner of iho victoiy ho hud 
gained over iho mercenaries, and ordered this insolent insijrip- 
tion to bo put upon the shields which ho dedicated to the gods, 

Those shiolrlo, with gold and ivor> gay, 

To our plain Imeklcis lost the day. 

Afterwards, when Timoleon was lapng siege to Oalanria, If^ei.es 
took the opportunity to make an inroad into iho torritorios of 
Syi'aeuso, whore he met xvith considerable booty; and having 
made gimt havoc, he marched back by Oalauria itself, in (*011- 
tempt of Timoleon and iho slender for(*,o ho hud wiiili him. 
Timoleon sufered him to pass, and then followed him with his 
cavalry and light-amod foot. Wlien Icetcs saw Iks was ]>iir- 
siied he crossed the Darayrhis, and stood in a posture to ro(*.oivo 
the enemy on the other side. What emboldenod him to do this 
was the difficulty of tho i)assago, and the sh^opuess of tho hanks 
on both sides. Dui a si.rango dispute of jealousy and honour, 
which arose among tho olHciors of Timolc'on, awhile delayed i.Iu^ 
combat, for there was not one that was willing to go after 
another, hut every man wanti'd to be foremost in ibe uitack, so 
that their fording was likely to be vtuy tiiniuliuoiis and dis- 
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orderly by their justling each other, and pressing to get before. 
To remedy this, Timoleon ordered them to decide the matter by 
lot, and that each for this purpose ^ould give him his ring. 
Pie took the rings and shook them in the skirt of liis robe, and 
the first that came up, happening to have a trophy for the seal, 
the young officers received it with joy, and crying out that 
they would not wait for any other lot, made theii* way as fast 
as possible through the liver, and feU upon the enemy, who, 
unable to sustain the shock, soon took to flight, throwing away 
then’ arms, and lea\ung a thousand of their men dead upon the 
spot. 

A few days after this, Timoleon marched into the territory 
of the Leontines, where he took Icetes alive ; and his son 
Eu lolemus, and Euthjmius, his general of horse, were brought 
to him bomid by the soldiers. Icetes and his son were capitally 
punished, as t3Tants and traitois to their coimtry. Nor did 
Euthjmius find mercy, though remarkably brave and bold in 
action, because he was accused of a severe sarcasm against the 
Corinthians. He had said, it seems, in a speech he made to 
the Leontines, upon the Coiintliians taldng the field, That it 
was no foimiidable matter, if the Corinthian dames wore gone 
out to take the aii\” Thus the generality of men are more apt 
to resent a contemptuous word than an unjust action, and can 
bear any other injury better than disgrace. Every hostile deed 
is imputed to the necessity of war, but satirical and censorious 
exiiressions are considered as the eflects of hatred or malignity. 

"V\Tion Timoleon was returned, the Syracusans brought the 
vife and daughters of Icetes to a xniblic tiial, who, bemg there 
condemned to die, were executed accordingly. This seems to 
be the most exceptionable part of Timoleon^s conduct : for, if he 
had interposed, the women would not have suflered. 

Timoleon then mai'chcd to Oatana against Mamercus, who 
waited for him in order of battle upon the banks of the Abolus. 
Mamercus was defeated and jiut to flight, mth the loss of above 
two thousand men, no small jiart of wliieh consisted of the 
Punic succom’s sent by Grisco. Hereupon the Oathaginians 
desired him to grant them xieace, wliich he did on the following 
conditions : “ That they should hold only the lands within the 
Lycus, that thej’ should permit all who desit’ed it to remove out 
of theii* province, with them families and goods, and to settle at 
S^Tacuse , and that they should renounce all fnendship and 
allianco with the tp-ants.” Mamercus, reduced by this treaty 
to despair, sot sail for Itaty, with an intent to bring the 
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Lucanians against Tinaoleon and the Syracusans. But, instead 
of that, the crews tacking-^bout with the galleys, and retui'ning 
to Sicily, delivered up Oatana to Tinioleon ; winch obliged 
Mamercus to take refuge at Messana, Avith Hippo, prince of that 
city. Timolcon coming ujion them, and investing the place 
lioth by sea and land, Hi^ipo got on board a ship, and attempted 
to make his escape, but was taken by tlie Messenians them - 
sidves, who ex2)osed him m the theatre; and calhiig their 
children out of the schools, as to the finest spectacle in the 
world, the punishment of a tyrant, they first scourged him, and 
then put Mm to death. 

Upon this, Mamercus smTendered himself to Timolcon, 
agreeing to take Ms trial at Syracuse, on condition that 
Timolcon liimself would not be his accuser. Being conducted 
to Syracuse, and brought before the people, he attempted to 
pronoimce an oration which ho had composed long before for 
such an occasion ; but bemg received with noise and clamoui*, 
ho perceived that the assembly were dotemiined to show him no 
favour. He, therefore, throw ofE his upper garment, ran 
tM'ough the theatre, and dashed his head violently against 
one of the steps, with a design to kill liimself; but did not 
succeed actiording to his wish, for ho was taken up alive, and 
sufiered the pumshmout of tMeves and robbers. 

In this manner did Timolcon extirpate tyi*anny, and put a 
period to their wars. He found the whole island turned almost 
wild and savage with its misfortunes, so that its very inhabit- 
ants could hardly cndm’e it, and yet ho so civilised it again, 
and rendered it s<j dosiraldc, that strangers came to settle in 
the country, fi'om which its own people had lately fiod ; the 
great cities of Agrigentmn and Gela, wMch after the Atlienian 
war had been sacked and loft desolate by the Carthaginians, 
were now peopled again. Timoleon not only assm'cd them of 
his protection, and of peaceful days to settle in, after the tem- 
pests of such a war, but cordially entered into their nocessitios, 
and supplied them with ever^hing, so that he was oven 
beloved by them as if he had been their founder. Nay, to that 
degree did he enjoy the affections of the Sicilians in general, 
that no war seemed concluded, no laws enacted, no lands 
divided, no political regulation made, in a proper manner, 
except it was revised and toucluKl by him : he was the master- 
build(u* who put the last hand to the woi’k, and bestowed upon 
it a happy elegance and perfection. Though at that tunc 
Greece boasted a number of great men, whose a.(*hicvcnieuts 
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were highly distinguished, Timotheus (for instance), Agesilaus, 
Pelopidas, and Epaminondas, the Jast of whom Timoleon 
piincipally vied with in the course of glory; yet we may 
discern in theii’ actions a certain labotu' and straining, which 
diminishes their lustre, and some of them have afforded room 
for censiu'e, and been followed with repentance ; whereas there 
is not one action of Timoleon (if wo except the extremities he 
proceeded to in the case of his brother) to which wo may not, 
with Timseus, apply that passage of Sophocles, 

What Venus, or what Love, 

Placed the fan paits in this haimonious whole. 

For, as the poetry of Antimachus,*’*' and the portraits of 
Dionysius,! both of them Colophonians, with all the nerve and 
strength one finds in them, appear to be too much laboured, and 
smell too much of the lamp; whereas the paintings of 
Nicomachiis j; and the verses of Homer, besides their other 
excellences and graces, seem to have been stmck o^ with 
readiness and ease : so if we compai*e the exploits of Epami- 
nondas and Agesilaus, performed \vith infinite pains and 
difficulty, with those of Tinioleon, which, gloiious as they were, 
had a great deal of freedom and case in them, when we consider 
the case well, we shall conclude the latter, not to have been the 
work of fortune indeed, but the effects of foi^tunate vii'tue. 

He himself, it is true, ascnbed all his successes to fortune. 
For when he wrote to his friends at Corinth, or adchessed the 
Syracusans, he often said, he was highly indebted to that 
goddess, when she was resolved to save Sicily, for doing it 
under his name. In his house he built a chapel, and offered 
sacirfices to Chance, and dedicated the house itself to FovUine ; 
for the Syracusans had given him one of the best houses in the 
city, as a rewai’d for his services, and provided him, besides, a 
very elegant and agreeable retreat in the country. In the 
countiy it was that he spent most of his time, with his wife 
and children, whom he had sent for from Corinth : for he never 
returned home ; he took no part in the troubles of G-reece, nor 
exposed himself to public envy, the rock which great generals 
commonly split upon in their insatiable pursuits of honour and 
power; but he remained in Sicily, enjoying the blessings he 

^ Antimachus was an epic poet, ’who fiounsbed in the days of Sqciates and 
Plato 

t Dionysms was a poitiait painter Plin xxxv. 10 

J Pliny tells us “Nicoinaohus painted with a swift as well as a masterly 
hand ; and that lus pieces sold for as much as a town was worth.” 
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had established ; and of which the greatest of all was, to sec so 
many cities and so many thousands of people happy through his 
means. 

But since, according to the comparison of Simonides, every 
republic must have some impudent slanderer, just as every lark 
must have a crest on its head, so it was at Syi'acuse; for 
Tiiiioleon was attacked by two doiiiagogues, Laphystius and 
Deina3iietus. The first of these having demanded of him 
sm’eties that ho would answer to an indictment which was to 
be brought against him, the people began to rise declaring they 
•would not suffer him to proceed. But Timoleon stiUed the 
tumult, by representing, That ho had voluntarily mKicrgouo so 
many laboui’s and dangers, on purpi)se that the iiKninost Syra- 
cusan might have recourse, when ho plea, sod, to the laws.” And 
when Denifenetus, in full assembly, alleged many articles 
against his behaviour in coimnand, ho did not vt>uchsaf(‘, him 
any answer ; ho only said, “ He could not sufficiently express 
his gratitude to the gods, for granting his recpiesi-, in permitting 
him to see all the Syracusans enjoy the lihoity of sapng 
what they thought fit.” 

Having then confessedly performed greater things tlian any 
Grecian of his time, and hcen the only man that realiKied tlu^so 
glorious achievements, to which the orators of Greece were 
constantly exhorting thoir countrymen in the general assemblies 
of the states, foid;uno happily placed him at a distance from the 
calamities in which the mother- coiuitiy was involved, and kept 
his hands unstained with its blood. He made his courage and 
conduct appear in his dealings with the barbarians and with 
tyi'ants, as well as his justice and moderation Avlicnvvor the 
Greeks or their friends were coi^^ierued. Ytny few of his 
trophies cost his fellow -citizens a tear, or jmt any of them in 
inoiu'ning ; and yet, in less than eight years, ho delivered Sicily 
from its intestine miseries and distempers, and restored it to 
the native inhabitants. 

After so much prosperity, when he was well advanced in 
years, his eyes began to fail him, and the dcffoct increased so 
fast, that he entirely lost his sight. Not that ho had done any- 
thing to occasion it, nor was it to be imputed to the caprice of 
fortune, but it seems to have been owiug to a family weakness 
and disorder, which operated together with the (ioiirse of time 

It is not to be wondered, that he bore his misfortnne without 
repiimig; but it was really admirable to ohsfjrvc the honour 
and respect which the ByraiMisans paid him when blind. 
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They not only visited him constantly themselves, but brought 
all strangers who spent some time ^ongst them to his house 
in the town, or to that in the eoimtry, that they too might 
have the pleasme of seeing the deliverer of Syracuse. And it 
was tlieir joy and then piide that he chose to spend his days 
with them, and despised the splendid reception which CTreece 
was prepared to give him, on account of his groat success. 
Among the many votes that were passed, and things that wore 
done in honom^ of him, one of the most striking was that 
decree of the people of Syracuse, ‘‘ That whenever they should 
be at war with a foreign nation, they would employ a 
Corinthian general.” Then* method of proceeding, too, in 
their assemblies, did honom* to Tunoleon. For they decided 
smaller matters by themselves, but consulted him in the more 
difficult and important cases. On these occasions he was 
conveyed in a htter thi*ough the mai*kot-place to the theati'e ; 
and when he was carried m, the people saluted him with one 
voice, as he sat. He retmned the civility ; and having paused 
a while to give time for their acclamations, took cognisance of 
the alfair, and dehvorod his opinion. The assembly gave theii* 
sanction to it, and then his servants carried the htter back 
through the theatre ; and the people, having waited on him out 
with loud applauses, despatched -fiie rest of the public business 
without him. 

With so much respect and kindness was the old age of 
Timoleon cherished, as that of a common father! and at last 
he died of a slight illness co-operating with length of years.^ 
Some time being given the Syracusans to prepare for his 
funeral, and for the neighbouring inhabitants and strangers 
to assemble, the whole was conducted with great magnificence. 
The bier, sumptuously adorned, was carried by young men, 
selected by the people, over the ground where the palace and 
castle of the tjTants stood, before they were demolished. It 
was followed by many thousands of men and women, in the 
most pompous solemnity, crowned with garlands and clothed in 
white. The lamentations and tears, mingled with the praises 
of the deceased, showed that the honour now paid him was not 
a matter of course, or compliance -with a duty enjoined, but the 
testimony of real sorrow and sincere affection. At last the 
bier being placed upon the funeral pile, Demetrius, who had 
the loudest voice of all their heralds, was directed to make 

He died the last 3 ear of the liundred and tenth Olympiad, three hundred 
and thiity*£lve years before the Christian sera. 
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proclamation as follows: “The people of Syracuse inter 
Timoleon the Corinthian, the son of Timodemus, at the expense 
of two hundred minoi ; they honour him, moreover, through all 
time with annual games, to he celebrated with performances in 
music, horse -racing, and wrestling ; as the man who destroyed 
tyrants, subdued barbarians, re -peopled great cities which lay 
desolate, and restored to the Sicilians their laws and privileges.” 

The body was interred, and a monument erected for him 
in the market-place, which they afterwards surrounded with 
porticos and other buildings suitable to the purpose, and then 
made it a place of exercise for their youth, under the name of 
Timoleonteiim, Thej^' continued to make use of the form of 
government and the laws that he established, and this insured 
theii’ happiness for a long course of years. 
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HOEVER it was, my Sossins, that wrote the 
encomium upon Alcibiades for his victory in the 
chariot-race at the Olympic games; whether 
Emipides (which is the common opinion,) or some 
other, he asserts, that ‘‘The first requisite tu 
happiness is, that a man be bom in a famous city ” But, as 
to real happiness, which consists principally in the dispositicm 
and habit of the mind, for my paid;, I thmk it would make no 
difference, though a man should be bom in an inconsiderable 
town, or of a mother who had no advantages either of ske or 
beauty ; for it is ridiculous to suppose that Julis, a small town 
in the isle of Ceos, which is itself not great, and iEgina, which 
an Atheman “ wanted to have taken away, as an eyesore to the 
PjTseus,” should give biidh to good poets and players, and not 
be able to produce a man who might attain the virtues of 
justice, of contentment, and of magnanimity. Indeed, those 
ai'ts, which are to gain the master of them considerable profit 
or honom-, may probably not flourish in mean and insignificant 
towns. But viriue, like a strong and hardy plant, will take 
root in any place where it can find an ingenuous natui’e and a 
mind that has no aversion to labour and discipline. Therefore, 
if oui* sentiments or conduct fall short of the point they ought 
to reach, we must not impute it to the obscurity of the place 
where we were born, but to om* little selves. 

These reflections, however, extend not to an author who 
would wnte a history of events which happened in a foreign 
country, and cannot be come at in his own. As he has 
materials to collect from a variety of books dispersed in different 
libraries, his first care should be to take up his residence in 
some populous town which has an ambition for literature. 
There he will meet with many curious and valuable books ; and 
the paiticulars that are wanting in writers, he may, upon 
inquiry, be supphed mth by those who have laid them up m 
the faithful repository of memory. This will prevent his work 

The poet Simonides was oi Ceos • and Polus the acioi was of jdSgiua. 
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from being defective in any matoi'ial As to lu^^sc'lf, I 

live in a little town, and I choose to live thevo, l(‘st it shoultl 
become still less. When f was in Rome, and othcT j)arts <»t‘ 
Italy, I had not leisure to study the Latin tongue, on account, 
of the pnhhc coinmiasious with which i was charged, a.n(l tlu^ 
number of people that came to be mstruci.(‘d ))y nu* in 
philosophy. It was not, therefore, till a late piniod in 
that I began to read the Roman authors. The [)rot‘(‘ss may 
seem strange; and yet it is very triu‘. I did not so mueli gain 
the knowledge of tilings by the words, as words by ilu‘ know'- 
ledgo I had of things. I shall only add, that, to atiain such a. 
skill in the lauguag(‘ as to lx* nuislt*!* of the Ix^auty and ilu(‘n<‘y 
of its exjiressions, witli its ligincs, ils harmony, and all Ihe 
other graces of its siniciure, would imh'ed lx* an el(‘ga.ni and 
agreeable acconiplishnnait. But llx* praciiiu* and ]xiins if 
requires arc* more than 1 have inne for, and I must h‘avc llx* 
ambition to excel in ibat walk to younger m(*n, 

Demosthenes, th<^ l'ath(‘r of Deinostli<*iios, was one of ihe 
principal citimis of Athc'us. ''riieoponipus tiils us lu* was 
called the Hword^catl(u\ beca,use he (an])l()y(‘d a. gr<‘ai. number of 
slaves in that busimsss. As to what A^lschines the orator 
relates concerning Ins mother, that she wa.s the da.iiglit(‘r of one* 
Gylon, who was fortiod to fly for ireasou against, the (*onuuon- 
wealth, and of a barbarian woumn, wc^ ciannot take upon us lo 
say whether it was die.taied by truth, or by falsehood a-iid 
malignity. Ifo laid a large foHunci left him by liis fa-thca*, who 
died when he was only sewen yc*ars of age*; the whole ln'ing 
estimated at little less than fiftc‘en tal<*nts. But. In* was gi’(‘at ly 
wrong(*d by bis guardians, who (*.onv(*rt.<‘d jiari <e <h<‘ir t>\\*n 
use, and sutfcri'd ]>art to lic^ n(*gl(*et<*tl. Nay, Ihey wc'n* \ih* 
enough to defraud Ins tutors of their salaries, 1*'his was tlx* 
chief reason t.liat he had not thosci ailvantagc^s of (‘dueation 
to which his (juality entitlcsd him. 1 1 is motlu*r did inti ehoM* 
that ho slionld he put to hard and laborious i*X(‘r(‘is(*s, on 
aeconnt of tlie weakn(‘ss and d<‘lie.acy of his frame ; and Ins 
precopioi’s, being ill jiaid, did not pivss him to attend tlit‘m. 
Indeed, from the first, ho was of a sl<*.n(l(*r and sickly habit, 
insomucii that the boys ar<^ said to have give.n him tlie <*on- 
tomptnous name, of Datalus iov his natura,! dedeets. Homo say, 
Batalns was an offeminah* music, ian, w'lmm Antipha.nl*s 
ndiculed in one of Jiis fav<;<?H; othcTs, that, lu^ was a jx>(*,t whose ^ 
verses were of the, most wanton ami Indent ions kind. Wi* mv 
told, that Demostlu*, IK’S had liktwvisc*. Hu* nanx* of .liv/as, eilhei' 
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on account of the savage and morose turn of his behaviour ; for 
there IS a sort of a serpent which some of the poets call Avgas ; 
or else for the severity of his expressions, which often gave his 
hearers pain ; for there was a poet named Avgas, whose verses 
were very keen and satirical. 

His ambition to speak in public is said to have taken its rise 
on this occasion The orator Oalhstratus was to plead in the 
cause which the city of Oropus had depending ; and the ex- 
pectation of the public was gi’eatlj^ raised both by the powers of 
the orator, which were then in the highest repute, and by the 
impoitance of the trial. Demosthenes heaiing the governors 
and tutors agree among themselves to attend the trial, with 
much impoi’tunity prevailed on his master to take him to hear 
the pleadings. The master having some acquaintance with the 
officers who opened the com't, got his young pupil a seat where 
he could hear the orators vdthout being seen. Callistratus 
had great success, and his abihties were extremely admii’ed. 
Demosthenes was fired with a spirit of emulation. When he 
saw with what distinction the orator was conducted home, and 
complimented by the people, he was struck stiU more with the 
power of that commanding eloquence which could caiTy all 
before it. From this time, therefore, he bade adieu to the other 
studies and exercises in which boys are engaged, and applied 
ImnseK with gi’eat assiduity to declaiming, in hopes of being 
one day numbered among the orators. Isseus was the man he 
made use of as his preceptor in eloquence, though Isocrates then 
taught it; whether it was that the loss of his father in- 
capacitated him to pay the sum of ten mince, which was that 
rhetorician’s usual price, or whether he prefeired the keen and 
subtle manner of Isaeus as more fit for public use. 

Hermijipus says he met with an account in certain anonymous 
memohs that Demosthenes likewise studied under Plato,’^ and 
received great assistance from him in preparing to speak in 
public. He adds, that Otesibius used to say, that Demosthenes 
was privately supplied by Oallias the Syi'acusan, and some others, 
with the systems of rhetoric taught by Isocrates and Alcidamus, 
and made his advantage of them. 

When his minority was expired, he called his guardians to 
account at law, and wrote orations against them. As they 
found many methods of chicane and delay, he had great 
opporiunity, as Thucydides says, to exercise his talent for the 
bai'. It was not without much pains and some risk that he 
t This lb ooufiimed by Oicoio in his Biutus. 
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gained liis cause ; and, at last, it was but a very small paiH: of 
bis patrimony that he could recover. By this means, however, 
he acquired a proper assimance and some experience; and having 
tasted the honour a.nd power that go in the train of eloquence, 
he attempted to speak in the public debates, and take a shai’o in 
the administratu)]!. As it is sjiid of Laomedon the Orcho- 
nienian, that, by the advice of liis physicians, in some disorder 
of the spleen, he applied himself to running, and continued it 
constantly a great length of way, till ho had gained such 
excellent health and breath, that he tiled for the crown at the 
public games, and distinguished himself in the long coiu'se : so 
it happened to Demosthenes, that ho iirst appeared at the bar 
for the recovery of his own fortune, wbnih had been so much 
embez!«led; and having acquired in that cause a persuasive 
and powerful manner of speaking, he contested the crown, 
as I may call it, with the other orators before the general 
assembly. 

However, in his first address to the people, he was laughed at 
and iuterru])ied by tludr clamoui's; for the violence of liis 
manner ihrowMiu into a confusion of jieriods, and a distortion 
of his argument. Besides, lie had a weakness and a stammering 
m his voice, and a want of breath, which caused su<*h a dis- 
traction in his dis(‘ourse, that it was difticult for the audience to 
undorsiaud him. At last, upon his quitting the assembly, 
Eunomus the Tliriasian, a man now oxtromoly old, found liiin 
wandering in a dejocjted <amdition in the Pirteiis, and took upon 
him to sot him right. ‘‘You,” said he, “liavo a manner of 
spealdng veiy like that of Pericles; and yet you los(‘ yourself 
out of more timidity aud cowardice. You neither hear up 
agmnst the tumults of a popular assembly, nor prcpai’o your 
body by exercise for the laboiu* of the rostrum, but siifer your 
l)arts to mthcr away in iU‘gligenco and indolence.” 

Anoihor time, wo are told, when his siiecchoR had boon ill 
r(‘(jcivod, and ho wa.s going homo with his head cov(wd, and in 
tlio gi*eat<‘Ht distress, Batyrus the ])layer, wlu> was an acquain- 
tance of liis, l‘ollow<*d, and went in with him, Dcmosthenc^s 
lamented to him, “ Tiiat, though he was the most laborious ol 
all the orators, and had almost Hacriticed his health to that 
a])plication, yet h<‘ <*oul(l gain no favour with th<i people; but 
drunken si^anuui and otluT unl<*Xt<ir(*d pi^rsons wore h(*av(l, and 
k(‘])t the rostrum, while he w'as (uitiroly disrog.ard(‘d.” You 
say true,” answ<u-od Batyrus; “hut T will soon provhh) a ream'd}^, 
if you will repeat to mo some speech in Eiu’iiiidos or Sophocles.” 
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When Demosthenes had done, Satynis pronounced the same 
speech ; and he did it with such propriety of action, and so much 
in character, that it appeared to me orator quite a different 
passage. Ho now understood so well how much gi-aco and 
dignity action adds to the best oration, that he thought it a small 
matter to premeditate and compose, though with, the utmost 
cai’e, if the pronunciation and propriety of gesture were not 
attended to. Upon this he built himself a subterraneous study, 
which remained to om’ times. Thither he repaired eveiy day 
to form his action and exercise his voice ; and he would often 
stay there for two or three months together, shaving one side.of 
his head, that, if he should happen to be ever so desirous of 
going abroad, the shame of apjDearing m that condition might 
keep him in. 

When he did go out upon a visit, or received one, he would 
take something that passed m conversation, some business or 
fact that was reporied to him, for a subject to exercise himself 
upon. As soon as he had parted from his friends, ho went to 
his study, where he repeated the matter in order as it passed, 
together with the arguments for and against it. The substance 
of the speeches which he heard he committed to memory, and 
afterwards reduced them to regular sentences and periods,"^' 
meditating a variety of corrections and new forms of expression, 
both for what others had said to him, and he had addressed to 
them. Hence it was concluded that he was not a man of much 
genius ; and that all his eloquence was the effect of labour. A 
strong proof of this seemed to be, that he was seldom heard to 
speak anything extempore, and though the people often called 
upon him by name, as he sat in the assembly, to speak to the 
point debated, he would not do it unless he came prepared. 
For this many of the orators ridiculed him ; and Pytheas, in 
pai-ticular, told him, That all his arguments smelled of the 
lamp.” Demosthenes retorted sharply upon him, “Yes, indeed, 
but your lamp and mine, my friend, are not conscious of the 
same laboui'S.” To others he did not protend to deny his 
previous aijplication, but told them, “He neither wrote the whole 
of his orations, nor spoke without first committing part to 
writing.” He fui'ther affirmed, “ That this showed him a good 
member of a democratic state ; for the coming prepared to the 
rostrum was a mark of respect for the people. WTiercas, to be 
regardless of what the people might think of a man’s address, 

Oioero did the same, as we find in Ins epistles to Attieub These aigu- 
monts ho callb T/ieses pohtum. 
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sliowecl an inclination for oligarcliy, and that he had rather gain 
his point by force than by persuasion.'’ Another proof they 
give us of his want of corSicIence on any sudden occasion, is, 
that when he happened to be put into disorder by the iiiniultuary 
behaviour of the people, Doinades often rose up to support him 
in an extoinporc addi'ess, but he never did the same for 
Deniadcs. 

Wherefore, then, it may be said, did JEschines call him an 
orator of the most admirable assui*ance? How could ho stand 
up alone and refute Python the Byzantian,"’^* whose elocpionco 
poured against the Athenians like a torrent? And when 
Lamachus the Myrrhemmi pronounced at the Olympic games an 
encomium which ho had wiitten upon Pliilii) and Alexander, and 
in which he had asserted many severe and reproachful things 
against the Thebans and Olyntluans, how could Demosthenes 
rise up and prove, by a ready deduction of facts, the many 
benefits for wliich Greece was indebted to the Thebans and 
Ohalsidians, and the many evils that the flatto]‘ors of the Mace- 
donians had brought upon their country ? This, too, wi’onght 
such a change in the minds of the great audience, that the 
soj>hist, his antagomst, apprehending a tumult, stole out of tlio 
assembly. 

Upon the whole, it appears that Demosthenes did not take 
Pericles entirely for his model. He only adopted his action and 
dehvory, and Ms prudent resolution not to make a practice of 
speaking from a sudden impulse, or on any occfision that might 
present itself ; being persuaded, that it was to that conduct he 
owed his greatness. Yet, while he chose not often to trust the 
success of Ms powers to fortime, he did not absolutely neglect 
the reputation wlucjh may be acqTurod by speaking on a sudden 
<xicasion. And, if we believe Eratosthenes, Demotnus the 
Phaleroan, and the comic. i)oots, there was a greater s])irit and 
])oldness in his unpremeditated orations than in those he had 
committed to writing. Eratosthenes says that, in his extciu- 
])(>raneous harangues, he often spoke as from a supernatural 


* Tins was ono of the most glorious eiicumstances m the life of Doinos- 
thoiies. 'I'hc (if liLs conntiy, in a groat meahure, deponcied on Ins 
eloquouice After Plalae was lost, aud Philip tineatenod to march against 
Athens, tho Athenians applied for suocouis to tho JioooUaiis. VVhen the 
league was established, and the troops nsbomhled at (Uiccionea, Philip s(‘iit 
ambassadois to tho council of Jlcootia, the chief ol whom was Python, one of 
the ahlost orators of his time. When he had imeighed with all th<‘ poweis 
of elduuence aeaiiist the Athenians and tlieii cause, Demosthenes aiisweied 
him, and earned the point in then lavour. 
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impulse; and Demetrius tells ns, that, in an address to the 
people, hke a man mspired, he once uttered this oath in verse, 
By eaith, by all lioi loiinUins, sticam>, and floods ! 

One of the comic writers calls him Rliopoperperethra.%^' and 
another, ridiculing his frequent use of the antithesis, says, As 
he took, so he retook.” For Demosthenes affected to use that 
expression. Possibly, Antiphanes played upon that passage in 
the oration concermng the isle of Halonesus, in which Demos- 
thenes advised the Athenians, “not to take, hut to retake it 
from Philip.” 

It was agreed, however, on all hands, that Demades excelled 
all the oratoi'S when he trusted to natoe only; and that his 
sudden effusions were superior to the laboured speeches of 
Demosthenes. Aristo of Chios gives us the following account 
of the opinion of Theophrastus concerning these orators. Bemg 
asked m what light he looked upon Demosthenes as an orator, 
ho said, I think him worthy of Athens ; ” what of Demades, 
“ I think him above it.” The same philosopher relates of 
Polyouctus the Sphettian, who was one of the piincipal persons 
in tho Athenian administration at that time, that he called 
“ Demosthenes the greatest orator, and Phocion the most 
powGiful speaker ; ” because the latter comprised a great 
deal of sense in a few words. 

As for his personal defects, Demetrius the Phalerean gives 
us an account of the remedies he aiiplied to them ; and he says 
he had it fi*om Demosthenes in his old age The hesitation 
and stammering of his tongue he corrected by practismg to 
speak with pebbles in his mouth; and he strengthened his 
voice by running or walking up-hill, and pronoxmcing some 
piissage in an oration or a poem, dming the difficulty of breath 
which that caused. He had, moreover, a looldng-glass in his 
house, before which he used to declaim and adjust all his 
motions. 

It is said that a man came to him one day, and desired him 
to bo his advocate against a person from whom he had suFered 
by assault. “ Not you, indeed,” said Demosthenes, “ you have 
suffered no such thing.” “ What ! ” said the man, raising his 
voice, “have I not received those blows?” ‘^Ay, now,” 
said Demosthenes, “ you do speak like a person that has been 
injured.” So much, in his opinion, do the tone of voice and the 
action contribute to gain the speaker credit in what he affirms. 

A hahcrdabhffr of mall wares^ or something like it. 
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His action pleased the comm onalty mncli ; but people of taste 
(among whom was Demetrius the Phalerean) thought there was 
something in it low, in^egant, and unmanly. Heimippus 
acquaints us, that -^sion being asked his opinion of tho ancient 
orators and those of that time, said, “ Whoever has heai'd tho 
orators of former times must admire tho decorum and dignity 
with which they spoke. Yet when wo read the orations of 
Demosthenes, we must allow they have more art in the composi- 
tion and greater force.” It is needless to mention, that, in his 
written orations, there was something extremely cutting and 
severe ; but, in his sudden repartees, there was also sometliing 
of humoui\ When a rascal, surnamod Chalcus,'^' attempted to 
jest upon his late studios and long watchings, he said, “I know 
my lamp oiffends thee. But you need not wonder, my country- 
man, that we have so many robberies, when we have thieves of 
brass, and walls only of clay.” 

He tells us himself, that he entered upon public business in 
tho time of the Phooian war,f and the same may be collected 
from his Philippics. Por some of the last of them were 
delivered after that war was finished ; and the former relate to 
tho immediate transactions of it. It appears also, that ho was 
two and thirty years old when he was jneparing his oration 
against Midias; and yet, at that time, ho had attained no 
name or power in the administration. This, indeed, seems to 
be the reason of his dropping the prosecution for a sum of 
money. Por, 

no ptnyor, no moving art 

K’ei bont tliatfieice, moxoiablo heart. — PorE. 

He was vindictive in his nature, and implacable in his 
resentments. He saw it a difficult thing, and out of the reach 
of Ms interest, to pull down a man so well supported on all 
sides as Midias, by wealth and friends; and therefore lie 
listened to the application in his behalf. Had ho seen any 
hopes or possibility of crushing his enemy, I cannot think that 
three thousand drachmas could have disarmed his anger. 

He had a glorious subject for his political ambition, to defend 
the cause of G-reoce against Philip. lie defended it like a 
champion worthy of such a charge, and soon gained great 
reputation both for eloquence and for tho bold truths which ho 

* That IS Brass 

t In tbe one hundred aud sixth Olympiad, five himdiod nnd tliirty-throo 
ve.iis b(‘lote the UUustiau ooia. Deni<»stheiic‘s was thou uihis twenty-seveutU 
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Spoke. He was admired in Greece, and courted by tke king of 
Persia. Nay, Philip himself had a much higher opinion of him 
than the other orators ; and his enemies acknowledged that they 
had to contend with a great man. For -^ilschines and Hj^ericles, 
ill theii* veiy accusations, give him such a character. 

I wonder, therefore, how Theopompus could say that he was 
a man of no steadiness, who was never long pleased either mth 
the same persons or things. For, on the contrary, it appears 
that he abode by the party and the measures winch he first 
adopted ; and was so far from quitting them during his hie, 
that he forfeited his life rather than ho would forsake them. 
Demades, to excuse the inconsistency of his public character, 
used to say, “ I may have asserted things contrary to my former 
sentiments, but not an^^thing contraiy to the true interest of 
the commonwealth.” Melanopus, who was of the opposite 
party to Callistratus, often su&ered himself to be bought off, 
and then said, by way of apology, to the people, ‘‘It is time, 
the man is my enemy, but the pubHc good is an overruling con- 
sideration.” And Nicodemus the Messenian, who first appeared 
strong m the interest of Oassander, and afteiwards in that of 
Demetrius, said, ‘‘He did not contradict himself, for it was 
always the best way to hsten to the strongest.” But we have 
nothing of that kind to allege against Demosthenes. He was 
never a time-server either in his words or actions. The key of 
politics which he first touched, he kept to without variation. 

Panaetius, the philosopher, asserts, that most of his orations 
ai’e written upon this principle, that virtue is to be chosen for 
her own sake only; that, for instance, of the croini, that agawnt 
Aristoerates, that for the and the PhUipjnes. In 

all these orations, he docs not exhoii: his countrymen to 
that which is most agreeable, or easy, or advantageous ; but 
points out honour and propriety as the first objects, and leaves 
the safety of the state as a matter of inferior consideration. 
So that, if, besides that noble ambition which animated his 
measmes, and the generous tium of his addi’esses to the peoph^, 
ho had been blessed with the commgo that war demands, 
and had kept his hands clean of bribes, he would not have been 
numbered wdth such orators as Miroeles, Polyeuctus, and 
Hyqierides, but have dost awed to be placed in a liigher sphere 
with Oimou, Thucydides, and Pericles. 

Among those who took the reins of government after him, 
Phocion, though not of the partj in most esteem, (I moan that 
which seemed to favoim the Macedonians), yet on accoimt of 
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liis probity and valonr, did not appear at all inferior to 
Epbialtes, Aristides, and Oinion. But Demosthenes had 
neither the conrage that c?hild be trusted in the field, nor was 
he (as Demetrius expresses it) sufficiently fortified against the 
impressions of money. Though he bore up against the assaults 
of corruption from Philip and the Macedonians, yet ho was 
taken by the gold of Susa and Ecbatana. So that ho 
was much better quahfied to recommend than to imitate 
the virtues of our ancestors. It must be acknowledged, how- 
ever, that he excelled all the orators of his time, except Phocion, 
in his life and conversation. And we find in his orations, 
that he told the people the boldest truths, that he opposed 
their inclinations, and corrected tlicir errors with the greatest 
spirit and freedom. Thoopompus also acquaints us that, when 
the Athenians were for having him manager of a cei’taiu 
impeachment, and insisted upon it in a tumultuary manner, 
he would not comply, but rose up and said, My friends, I will 
bo your counsellor whether you will or no ; but a false accuser 
I wih not bo, how much soever you may wish it.” Mis 
behaviour in the case of Antipho was of the aristocratic cast.* 
The people had acquitted him in the general assembly; and 
yet he carried him before the Areopagus; whore, without 
rogardiug tlie offence it might give the poo]do, he proved that 
he had promised Phihp to burn the arsenal; upon which 
he was condemned by the council, and put to death. He like- 
wise accused the priestess Theoris of several misdemeanours ; 
and, among the rest, of her teaching tho slaves many arts of 
imposition. Such crimes, ho insisted, wore capital; and she 
was delivered over to the executioner. 

Demosthenes is said to have written the oration for 
Apollodoms, by which ho carried his cause against the general 
Timothons, in an action of debt to the public treasury; as also 
those others against Phormio and Btephanus ; which was a just 
exception against his character. Eor ho composed tho oration 
which Phormio had pronounced against Apollodorus. Tins, 
therefore, was like fiuniishiiig two enemies with weapons out of 
the same shop to fight one aiiotlicr. Ho wrote some public 
orations for others before he had any concem in tho administra- 
tion himself, namely, those against Andi‘otion, Timocrates, and 
Aristocrates. Eor it ajipoars that he was only twenty- seven 
or twenty-eight years of ago when he published those orations. 
That against Aristogiton, and that for tho immumties ho 
* Ins oiatiou de Corona, 
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delivered limisclf at tlie request, as ho says, of Ctcsippiis the 
son of Oliahnas ; though others tell us, it was hccauso he paid 
his addresses to the young inan*s mother. He did not 
however, mairy her, for his wife was a woman of Samos, as 
DemetiiuH the Magiiosian informs us, in his account of persons 
of tlio same name. It is uncertain whether tliat against 
JHschines, for betraying /ns trust as Ambassador^ was ever 
spoken; though Idomeneus affirms that .^schiiies was acquitted 
only by thiity votes. This seems not to be true, at least so far 
as may be conjectured from both their orations ooncernmy 
t/ie crown. For neither of them expressly mentions it as a* 
cause that ever came to tidal. But this is a point which we 
shall leave for others to decide. 

Demosthenes, through the whole course of his political 
conduct, left none of the actions of the Idng of Maccdon 
undisparaged. Even in time of peace, he laid hold on every 
opportunity to raise suspicions against him among the 
Athenians, and to excite their resentment. Hence Phihp 
looked upon him as a person of the greatest importance in 
Athens; and when he went witli nine otlior deputies to 
the coiut of that prince, after having given them all audience, 
he answered the speech of Demosthenes with greater care than 
the rest. As to other marks of honom’ and respect, Demos - 
thonos had not an equal share in them ; they were bestowed 
pi’incijjaUy upon Ails<ihincs and Pliilocratcs. They", therefore, 
wore large in the praise of Philip on all occasions ; and they" 
insisted, in particular, on his chxjuencc, his beauty, and even 
his being able to drink a great quantity of liquor. Demos- 
thenes, who could not bear to hear him praised, toned 
those things of as trifles. “The first,” ho said, “was the 
property of a sophist, the second of a woman, and the third 
of a sponge; and not one of them could do any credit to a 
king.” 

Afterwards, it appeared that iiotMng was to bo expected but 
war; for, on the one hand, Philip know not how to sit down 
in tranquilhty ; and, on the other, Demosthenes inflamed the 
Athenians, In tliis case, the first step the orator took was to 
put the people upon sending an annament to Euboea, which was 
brought under the yoke of Philip by its petty tyrants. 
Accordingly he drew up an edict, in pursuancto of which they 
passed over to that peninsula, and drove out the Macedonians. 
His second operation was the sending succours to tht‘ 
By"zantians and Perinthians, with whom Philip was at war 
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He persuaded the people to drop their resentment, to forget 
the faults which both thj^se nations had committed in the 
confederate war, and to send a body of troops to their 
assistance. They did so, and it saved them from ruin After 
this, he went ambassador to the states of G-reece ; and, by his 
animating address, brought them almost all to join in the 
league against Phili]D. Besides the troops of the several cities, 
they took an army of mercenaries, to the number of fifteen 
thousand foot and two thousand horse into pay, and readily 
contributed to the charge. Theophrastus tells us, that when 
tiie allies desired theii* contributions might be settled, Orobylus 
the orator answered, ^‘That war coidd not be brought to 
any set diet.” 

The eyes of all Greece wore now upon these movomonts ; and 
all were solicitous for the event. The cities of Eubma, the 
Achscans, the Corinthians, the Hegarensians, the Loucaclians, 
the Oorcyraians, had each severally engaged for themselves 
against the Macedonians. Yet the greatest work remained for 
Demosthenes to do ; which was to bring the Tliclians over to 
the league. Their country bordered upon Attica ; they Inul a 
great army on foot, and wore then reckoned the best soldiers in 
Greece. But they had recent obligations to Philip in the 
Phocian war, and therefore it was not easy to draw them from 
him ; especially when they considered the frequent quarrels and 
acts of hostility in which their vicinity to Athens engaged 
them. 

Meantime Philip, elated with Ms success at Amphissa, sur- 
prised Elatea, and possessed himself of Phocis. The Athenians 
wore struck 'with astonishment, and not one of them dimst 
mount the rostrum * no one knew what advice to give ; but a 
melancholy silence reigned in the city. In this distr(‘ss Domos- 
tlicnes alone stood forth, and proposed, that application sliould 
bo made to the Thebans. lie likewise animated the people in 
his nsual manner, and inspired them with fresh hopes; in 
consequence of wMch he was sent ambassador to Tho))()s, some 
others being joined in commission with Mm. Plnlij), too, on his 
jjaii;, as Maryas informs us, sent Amyntns and 01oavt*lms, two 
Macedonians, Doachus ilie Thessalian, and Tlirasidteiis the 
Elcan, to answer the Athenian deputies. The Thebans wore 
not ignorant what way their true interest pointed ; but oacjli of 
them had the evils of war before his eyes; for their Phocian 
wounds were still fresh upon them. rTt>wovoi*, the ])()wers of 
the orator, as Theopompus tells us, rcldiidlcd thoir courage and 
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ambition so effectually that all other objects were disregarded. 
They lost sight of fear, of caution, fof every prior attachment, 
and through the force of his eloquence, fell with enthusiastic 
transports mto the path of honour. 

So poweifiil, indeed, were the effoi*ts of the orator, that Philip 
iininediatcly sent ambassadors to Athens to apply for peace. 
(J recce recovered her spirits, whilst she stood waiting for the 
event; and not only the Athenian gcnertils, but the governors 
of Eoeotia, were ready to execute the commands of Demosthenes. 
All the assemblies, those of Thebes as well as those of Athens, 
were under his direction; he was equally beloved, equally 
powei'ful, in both places ; and as Theopompus shows, it was no 
more than his meiit claimed. But the superior power of 
fortune, which seems to have been working a revolution, and 
dra^ving the libei*ties of Greece to a period at that time, opposed 
and baffled all the measm^es that could be taken. The deity 
discovered many tokens of the approaching event. Among the 
rest, the priestess of Apollo delivered dreadful oracles ; and an 
old prophecy from the Sybillme books was then much 
repeated ; 

Fai fioni Tbermodou’s banks, when, stain’d with blood, 

Bosotia trembles o’er the enmbou flood, 

On eagle pinions let me pieice the sky, 

And see the vanquish’d weep, the viotoi dio • 

This Theimodon, they say, is a small river in om* countr} 
near Chseronea, which falls into the Cephisus. At present we 
know no river of that name; but wo conjecture that the 
Hsemon, which runs by the temple of Hercules, where the 
Greeks encamped, might then ho called Thormodon ; and the 
battle having filled it with blood and the bodies of the slain, it 
might, on that account, change its appellation. Dmius, indeed, 
says, that Thermodon was not a river, but that some of the 
soldiers, as they wore pitching their tents, and opening the 
trenches, found a small statue, with an inscription, which 
signified, that the person represented was Thormodon holding a 
wounded Amazon m his arms. Ho adds, that there was 
another oracle on the subject, much taken notice of at that 
time: 

K, 11 bud of pi« 3 L 

W«»it thou the pleute«)UH hai vest which the BWOid 
Will give thee on Theuuodou. 

But it is hard to say what truth there is in those accounts. 

As to Demosthenes, ho is said to have had such conlidonce 
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in the Grecian arms, and to have been so much elated with the 
courage and spirit of so m^ny brave men calling for the enemy, 
that he wordd not suffer them to regard any oracles or 
prophecies. He told them, that he suspected the prophetess 
herself of Phihppizing. He put the Thebans in mind of Epa- 
minondas, and the Athenians of Pericles, how they reckoned 
such things as mere pretexts of cowardice, and pursued the plan 
which their reason had dictated. Thus far Demosthenes 
acquitted himself like a man of spuit and honour. Put in the 
battle, ho performed nothing woi*thy of the glorious things ho 
liad spoken. He quitted his post; he thi’ow away his aims; 
ho fled in the most infamous manner, and was not ashamed, as 
P}i;heas says, to bely the inscription, which he had put upon 
his shield m golden characters, to good eobtune. 

Immediately after the victory, Philip, in the elation of his 
heart, committed a thousand excesses. Ho di’ank to intoxica- 
tion, and danced over the dead, making a kind of song of the 
first part of the decree which Demosthenes had procm’ed, and 
beating time to it — Demosthems the Fteanecm; son of Demos- 
thenes, has decreed. Put when he came to bo sober again, and 
considered the dangers with which he had lately been 
suiTounded, he trembled to think of the prodigious forco and 
power of that orator, who had obliged him to put both ominro 
and life on the cast of a day, on a few hom*s of that day. 

Tlie fame of Demosthenes reached the Persian coiut ; and 
the king wrote letters to his lieutenants, commanding them to 
supply him Avith money, and to attend to him more than to any 
other man in Greece; because he best knew how to make a 
diversion hi his favour, by raising fresh troubles, and finding 
emplopnont for the Macedonian arms nearer home. Tins 
Alexander afterwards discovered by the letters of DomosthoiHss 
which ho found at Sardis; and the papers of the Persian 
governors expressing the sums which had been given liiin. 

When the Greeks had lost this great battle, those of tlie 
contrary faction attacked Domosthones, and brought a variety 
of public accusations against him. The people, however, not 
only acquitted him, but treated him with the same respect as 
before, and called him to the holm again, as a person whom 
they knew to be a well-wisher to his coimtry. So that, wlien 
the bones of those who fell at Ohoeronoa were brought homo to 
be interred, they pitched upon Demosthenes to make the funeral 
oration. Th(‘y were, therefore, so fui’ from bearing their niis- 
foituno in a mean and ungenerous manner, as Theopompus, lu 
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a tragical strain, represents it ; that by the great bonoiu' they 
did tlie counsellor, they showed thej^ did not repent of having 
followed his advice. 

Demosthenes accordingly made the oration. But, after this, 
he did not prefix his own name to his edicts, because he con- 
sidered fortune as mauspicious to him; but sometimes that of 
one friend, sometimes that of another, till he recovered his 
spiiits upon the death of Phihp , for that pnnce did not long 
sm*vive his victory at Chaoronea, and his fate seemed to be 
presignified in the verse : 

And see tlie vanquish’d weep, the victoi die • 

Demosthenes had secret intelligence of the death of Philip ; 
and in order to prepossess the people with hopes of some good 
success to come, he entered the assembly with a gay counte- 
nance, protending he had seen a vision wliich annoimccd some- 
tlung great for Athens. Soon after, messengers came with an 
account of PhiHp’s death. The Athenians immediately ofiered 
sacrifices of acknowledgement to the gods for so haj)py an 
event, and voted a crown for Pausanias, who killed him. 
Demosthenes, on this occasion, made his appearance in mag- 
nificent attu’e, and with a garland on his head, though it was 
only the seventh day after his daughter’s death, as iEschmes 
tells us, who, on that account, reproaches him as an unnateal 
father. But he must himself have been of an ungenerous and 
eifeniinate disposition, if he considered tears and lamentations 
as maiks of a kind and affectionate pai*ent, and condemned the 
man who bore such a loss with moderation. 

At the same tune, I do not pretend to say the Athenians 
were right in crowning themselves with flowers, or in sacrificing, 
upon the death of a prince who had behaved to them with so 
much gentleness and humanity in their misfortunes ; for it was 
a meanness, below contempt, to honom him in Ms life, and 
admit him a citizen ; and yet, after he was fallen by the hands 
of another, not to keep their joy within any hounds, but to 
insult the dead, and sing triumphal songs, as if they had per- 
formed some extraordinary act of valom\ 

I commend Demosthenes, indeed, for leaving the tears and 
other instances of momming, which his domestic inisfoi'tuncs 
might claim, to the women, and going about such fictions as ho 
thought conducive to the welfare of his country ; for I thmk a 
man of such firmness and other abilities as a stfitesman ought 
to have, should always have the common concern in view, and 
look upon Ms pnvate accidents or business as considerations 
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mucli inferior to the public. In consequence of which, he will 
be much more careful to rp^aintain his dignity than actors who 
personate kings and tyrants ; and yet these, we see, neitlic'r 
langh nor weep according to tlie dictates of their own passions, 
but as they are directed by the subject of the drama. It is 
iiniversaEy acknowledged that we are not to abandon the un- 
happy to their sorrows, but to endeavoni’ to console them by 
rational discourse, or by tuiniiig their attention to more 
agi'eeable objects ; in the same manner as wo desire those who 
have weak eyes to turn them from bright and dazzling colours, 
to green, or others of a softer kind, ^d what better consola- 
tion can there bo under domestic afflictions, than to attemper 
and alleviate them with the public success ; so that, by such a 
mixtm'e, the bad may be corrected by the good. Those 
reflections we thought proper to make, because wo liavc 
observed that this discourse of JEscliines has weakened the 
minds of many persons, and put them upon indulging all the 
eiffeminacy of sorrow. 

Demosthenes now solicited the states of Greece again, and 
they entered once more into the league. Tlio Tlicbans, being 
fni’uished with arms by Demosthenes, attacked the garrison in 
their citadel, and killed great niunbors; and the Athenians 
prepared to join them in the war. Demostlienos mounted the 
rostrum almost every day; and he wi’oteto the king of Pcrsia^s 
lieutenants in Asia, to invito them to commence hostihtics from 
that quaider against Alexander, whom he called a hoy^ a second 
Mifi (jitesJ^' 

But when Alexander had settled the affairs of his own 
country, and marched into Bosotia with all his forces, tJio ])rido 
of the Athenians wus humhled, and the spirit of D(‘most]iou(*s 
died away. They deserted the Thebans; and that nnha})py 
people had to stand the whole fury of the war by tlu‘in- 
solves; in consequence of which they lost theii' city. The 
Athenians were in great trouble and confusion; and they could 
think of no better measure than the soiidiiig Domosih(‘n(‘H, and 
some others, ambassadors to Alexander. But I)eiuosiiien(‘S, 
dreading the anger of that niommdi, tui'ncd bade a.t Mount 
OitlifBron, and relinquished his (tomniissioii. Alexander 
immediately sent deputies to Athens, who (acc.ording to Ido- 
inoneus and Duris) demanded that they would deliver up te^n of 
their orators. But the greatest part, and those the most 

> Hoiuoi wiotc a satiro a^iainst tUia MaxgitCH, who ht liavc been a 

veiy couteixiptibk* cliuiacter. 
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reputable of tbe historians, say, that he demanded only these 
eight, Demosthenes, Polyeuctus, Ephialtes, Lycurgus, Myrocles, 
Damon, Oalisthenes, and Oharidemus. On this occasion, 
Demosthenes acldi'essed the people in the fable of the sheep, 
who were to give up theii* dogs to the wolves, before they would 
grant them peace; by which he insinuated, that he and the 
other orators were the guards of the people, as the dogs were 
of the flocks ; and that ^exander was the great wolf they had 
to treat with. And again* “As we see merchants carrying 
about a small sample in a dish, by which they sell large 
quantities of wheat ; so you, in us, without knowing it, deliver 
up the whole body of citizens,” These pai*ticulai*s we have 
fi’om Aristobulus of Oassandria. 

The Athenians deliberated upon the point in full assembly ; 
and Demades seeing them in great perplexity, oflered to go 
alone to the king of Macedon, and intercede for the orators, on 
condition that each of them would give him five talents; 
whether it was that he depended upon the friendship that 
prince had for him, or whether he hoped to flbad him, hke a 
hon, satiated with blood, he succeeded, however, in Ms applica- 
tion for the orators, and reconciled Alexander to the city. 

When Alexander retmmed to Macedon, the reputation of 
Demades, and the other orators of his party, greatly increased; 
and that of Demosthenes gradually declined. It is true, he 
raised his head a little when Agis, king of Sparta took the 
field ; but it soon fell again ; for the Athenians refused to join 
him. Agis was killed in battle, and the Lacedaemomans 
entirely routed. 

About this time,'^’ the affair concerning the croivn, came again 
upon the carpet. The information was first laid imder the 
archonship of Ohaerondas ; and the cause was not determined 
till ten years after, f under Aristophon. It was the most 
celebrated cause that ever was pleaded, as well on account of 
the reputation of the orators, as the generous behavioui* of the 
judges ; for, though the prosecutors of Demosthenes were then 
in great power, as being entirely in the Macedonian interest, 
the judges would not give their voices against him; but, on 

Demosthenes icbuilt the walls of Athens at his own expense, foi which 
the people, at the motion of Ctesiphoii, decioed him a eiowu of gold. 'Jins 
excited the envy and jealousy ot iEi^chlne8, who theieupon brought that 
famous inip(‘achment against Demoethones, which occasioned his inimitable 
oiatiou de Corona, 

t I'liitaich must be mistakcu hoie It <l<>es not appeal, upon the oxactest 
calculation, to have been moie than eight yeais 
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the contrary, acquitted him so honourably that iEscliinos had 
not a fifth part of the sufPi^jiges. JEschines immediately quitted 
Athens, and spent the rest of his days in teaching rlioturic at 
Ehodes and in Ionia. 

It was not long after this that Harpalus came from Asia to 
Athens.*'' He had fled from the service of Alexander, both 
because ho was conscious to lumself of having falsified his 
trust, to miuister to his pleasures, and because he dreaded his 
master, who now was become toiTible to his best friends. As 
he applied to the people of Athens for shelter, and desired pro- 
’toction for his ships and treasures, most of the orators had a,n 
eye upon the gold, and supported his application with all their 
interest. Demosthenes at first advised them to order Harpalus 
off immediately, and to bo particularly careful not to involve 
the city in war again, without any just or necessary 
cause. 

Yet a few days after, when they wore taldng an account of 
the treasm^e, Harpalus perceiving that Demosthenes was much 
pleased with one of the king’s cups, and stood admiring the 
workmanship and fashion, desired him to take it in his hand, 
and feel the weight of tho gold. Demosthenes being surprised 
at the weight, and asking Harpalus how much it might biing, 
he smiled, and said, “ It will bring you twenty talents.” And 
as soon as it was night, he sent liim the cup with that sum. 
For Hai'palus knew well enough how to distinguish a man’s 
passion for gold, by his pleasure at the sight and the keen looks 
he cast upon it. Demosthenes could not resist the temptation ; 
it made all tho impression upon him that was expected; lie 
received tho money, hke a garrison, into his hous(i, and wont 
over to the interest of Harpalus. Next day he came into tho 
assembly with a quantity of wool and bandages about his neck; 
and when the people called upon him to get up and speak, ho 
made signs that ho had lost his voice. Upon which some that 
wore by said, “It was no common hoarseness that ho got in tho 
night, it was a hoarseness o(jcasioned by swidlowing gold and 
silver.” Afterwards, when all tho people were apprised of Ins 
taking tho bribe, and he wanted to speak in his own dofciuic, 
they would not suffer him, hut raised a clamoiu*, and expiv^ssed 

* Harpiilns had tlie ohaigoof Alcxaiuld'H tuMsunJin liahylon ; autl, llattoi- 
ing himself that he would iievei letuui tiuni hi». Induui e\pedition, lio ^ave 
ui to all luaiinoi of ciimes and cxcesseH At last, when liu touud that Al(‘.\- 
andei was loally retuiuing, and that he hioU a sovore ai'oonnt ot such ))(‘()j)lo 
as himsL'li, ho thought pioper to mmch ull with OOUO talents, and COOO 
men, mto Attica. 
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then- indignation. At the same time, somebody or other stood 
np and said sneeringly, Will you jjot listen to tho man with 
the cup?”""' The Athenians then immediately sent Harpalus 
off ; and f oai*mg they might be called to aceoimt for the money 
with which the orators had been cormpted, they made strict 
infj[uiiy after it, and searclied all then* houses, except that of 
Calliclcs the son of Ai*emdes, whom they spared, as Thoo- 
poiupus says, because ho was newly mariied, and his bride was 
in his house. 

At the same time Demosthenes, seemingly with a design to 
prove his innocence, moved for an order that the affair should* 
bo brought before tho court of Areopagus, and all persons 
punished who should be foimd guilty of talang bribes. In con- 
sequence of which, he appeared before that court, and was one 
of tho first that were convicted. Being sentenced to pay a fine 
of fifty talents, and to be iiu prisoned till it was paid, the dis- 
grace of his convKition, and tho weakness of his constitution, 
which could not bear close confinement, detormiuod him to fij" ; 
a.ud this he did, undiscovered by some, and assisted by otluM’s. 
It is said, that w^hen he was not far from tho t*ity, ho perceived 
some of his late adversaries following, and endeavoured to hide 
himself. But they called to him }>y name , and when they 
came nearer, desired him to take some necessary supplies of 
inone}", which they had brought with them for that purpose. 
They assured him, they had no other design in following ; and 
exliortod him to take courage. But Deuiostheiics gave in to 
more violent expressions of grief than ever, and said, What 
comfort can I have, when I leave enemies in tho city more 
generous than it seems possible to find fiicnds in any 
other ? ” 

Ho here Ms exile in a very weak and (‘ficiiunato manner. For 
the most part, he resided in iEgina or Truizeiic ; whore, when- 
ever he looked towards Attica, the tears fell from his eyes. 
In his expressions there was nothing of a rational firmness ; 
nothing answorahle to tho ])oId things ho had said and done in 
his adiuinistration, WlKiuhcloft Atlnuis, wti arc told, he lifted 
u[) his hands towards tho citadel, and said, “() Minerva! 
goddess of those towers, whence is it that thou doliglitest in 
thr(‘o such monsters as an owl, a dragon, and the people/'^’’ 
The young men who njsortod to him for instruction ho advised 

iquH alludcH to a custom ol the anensuts ut tlu'M Icju.ts; wlimem it was 
usual foi the cup to pass iium hand to hand, and tho pu son Vr ho hold it 
bauy a bouy, to which tho loat gave attention. 
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by no means to meddle with aiffairs of state. He told them, 
“ That, if two roads had been shown him at jfirst, the one lead- 
ing to the TO strum and tl?e business of the assembly, and tho 
other to certain dostmction; and he could have foi'cseon tho 
evils that awaited him in the political walk, tlie fears, the envy, 
the calumny, and contention; he would have chosen that road 
winch led to immediate death.” 

During the exile of Demosthenes, Alexander died.-’'-^ The 
G-rcek cities once more combining upon that event, Leosthenes 
performed great things ; and, among the rest, drew a line of 
circumvallation around Antipater, whom he had shut up in 
Lamia. Pytheas the orator, with CaUiinedon and Oarabus, 
loft Athens, and, going over to Antipatt'r, accompanied his 
fiuends and ambassadors in their ajipli cations to the Gj’ooks, 
and in persuading them not to desert the Macedonian (iause, 
nor listen to tho Athenians. On tho other hand, Demosthenes 
joined the Athenian deputies, and exerted himself greatly with 
them in exhorting the states to fall with united eftbrts upon tho 
Macedonians, and drive them out of Greece. Philarchus tolls 
us, that, in one of the cities of Arcadia, Pytheas and Demos- 
thenes spoke with gi’oat acrimony ; tho one in pleading for the 
Macodonit ns, and the other for tho Greeks. Pytheas is 
reported to have said, As some sickness is always supposed 
to be in the house into wliich ass’s millc is brought ; so the city 
which an Athenian onibassy ever enters must necessarily by in 
a sick and decaying condition.” Demosthenes tmiied tho 
compai’ison against him, by sajung, ^^As ass’s milk imv(‘r 
enters but for cuilug tho sick; so tho Athenians never appear 
but for remedying some disorder.” 

The people of Athens were so much pleased with this 
repartee, that they inimodiately voted for tho recall of Demos- 
thenes. It was Damon the Pajanoan, cousin-german to Demos- 
thenes, who drew up tho decree. A galley was sent to tV,t(*h 
him from JEgina; and when he came up fi’om tho Pirauis to 
Athens, tho whole body of the citizens went to meet and 
congratulate him on his return; insomuch that tlioi'e was 
neither a magistrate nor piiest left in the town. DoiiKdrius 
of Magnesia acquaints us, that Demostlionos lifted up his 
hands towards heaven in thanks for that ha])py day. 

Hapijier,” said ho, “is my return than that of Ahubiaih's. 
It was through compassion that tho Athenians rt*stored him, 
but mo they have recalled from a motive of kindness.” 

^ Olymp cxiv. Di^mosthones was then m his year. 
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Tlie fine, however, still remained due : for they conld not 
extend their grace so far as to repeal his sentence. Bixt they 
foxind out a method to evade the feiw, while they seemed to 
comply 'with it. It was the custom, in the sacrifices to Jupiter 
the 2)rcsorver, to pay the persons who prepared and adorned the 
altai’s. They therefore aj)pointed Demosthenes to this charge ; 
and ordered that he should have fifty talents for his trouble, 
which was the sum his fine amounted to. 

But he did not long enjoy his return to his country. The 
affairs of Greece soon went to ruin. They lost the battle of 
Oraiio in the month of August, a Macedonian garrison entered 
Munychia in Sei)tembcr, and Demosthenes lost his life in 
October. 

It happened in the following manner. Wlien news was 
brought that Antipater and Oratems were coming to Athens, 
Demosthenes and those of his party hastened to got out 
privately before their arrival Hereupon, the people, at the 
motion of Domadcs, condemned them to death. As they fled 
difieroni ways, Antipater sent a company of soldiers about the 
country to seize them. Archias, suinamed Phuga dotherasa the 
exile Ju niter, was tlieir captain. 

Archias being infonued that Demosthenes had taken 
sanctuary in the temple of Neptune at Oalaiuia, he and his 
Thracian soldiers passed over to it in row boats. As soon as 
he was landed, he went to the orator, and endeavoured to 
persuade him to quit the temple, and go with him to Antipater ; 
assuring liim that he had no hard moasui’e to expect. 
But it happened that Demosthenes had seen a strange 
vision the night before. lie thought that ho was con- 
tending with Ai’cliias, which could play the tragedian the 
best; that he succeeded in his action; had the audience on 
his side, and would certainly have obtained the prize, had not 
Archias outdone him in the dresses and decorations of the 
theatre. Therefore, when Archias had addressed liiin wdth 
great appearance of humanity, he fixed his eyes on him, and 
said, 'without rising from his seat, ‘‘•Neither your a(*tion moved 
me foiiuerly, nor do your promises move me now.” .^Vi'chias 
then began to threaten him ; upon wdiich he said, “ Before, you 
acted a part ; now you speak as from the Ma(*>edonian tripod. 
Only wait awhile till I have sent my last orders to my family.” 
Ho saying lie retired into the inner part of the temple ; and, 
talcing some pai>er, as if he meant to write, he pnt the pen in 
his mouth, and bit it a cousidcrable time, as he used to do when 
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tliouglitM about bis compobition ; after wbich, he covered his 
head and put it in a reclining posWe. The soldiers who stood 
at the door, apprehending ^hat he took these methods to put off 
the fatal stroke, laughed at him, and called him a coward. 
Archias then approaching him, desired him to rise, and began 
to repeat the promises of making his peace with Antipater. 
Demosthenes, who by this time felt the operation of the poison 
he had taken strong upon him, uncovered his face, and looking 
upon Ai’chias, ^‘Now,” said he, ^^yon may act the part of 
Creon^ in the play as soon as you please, and cast out this 
carcase of mine unburied. For my part, 0 gracious Neptune ! 
I quit thy temple with my breath within me. But Antipator 
and the Macedonians would not have scrupled to profane it 
with mm'der.” By this time he could scarcely stand, and 
therefore desired them to support him. But, in attempting to 
walk out, he fell by the altar, and expii'ed with a groan. 

Aristo says he sucked the poison from a pen, as we have 
related it. One Poppus, whose memoirs were recovered by 
Heimippus, reports, that, when he fell by the altar, there was 
found on his paper the beginning of a letter, Demosthenes to 
Antipater,’’ and notliing more. He adds, that people being 
surprised that he died so quicldy, the Thracians who stood at 
the door assm’ed thorn that he took the poison in Ins hand out 
of a piece of cloth, and put it to his mouth. To them it had 
the appearance of gold. Upon inquiry made by Ai'chia, a 
young maid who served Demosthenes said, he had long worn 
that piece of cloth by way of amulet. Eratosthenes tells us, 
that ho kept the poison ]n the hollow of a bracelet button which 
he wore upon his arm. Many others have written upon the 
subject; but it is not necessary to give all their diEerent 
accounts. Wo shall only add, that Dcmocharis, u servant of 
Demosthenes, asserts, that he did not think his death owing 
to poison, but to the favoui’ of the gods, and a happy providence, 
which snatched liim from the cruelty of the Macedonians by a 
speedy and easy death. Ho died on the sixteenth of October, 
which is the most mom'nful day in the ceremonies of the 
Thesmop/iorta, The women keep it with fasting in the temple 
of Ceres. 

It was not long before the people of Athens paid him tlio 
honours that were due to him, by erecting his statue in bi*ass, 
and decreeing that the eldest of his family should he maintained 

* Alliylmg to that passage in the Autigouo ot Sophocles, wliore Oroou 
iorlaas the body ol l*olymces to be biuied 
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in tlie Prytaneum^ at the public charge. This celebrated inscrip- 
tion was put upon the pedestal of his statue : 

• 

Divine in speech, in judgment, too, divine, 

Had valour’s wreath, Demosthenes, heen thine, 

Fair Grreece had still her freedom’s ensign borne, 

And held the scourge of Macedon in scorn. 

For no regard is to be made to those who say that Demosthenes 
himself uttered these Hues in Oalamia, just before he took the 
poison.* 

As for Demades, he did not long enjoy the new honom's he 
had acquired. The Being, who took it in charge to revenge. 
Demosthenes, led him into Macedonia, where he justly perished 
by the hands of those whom he had basely flattered. They had 
hated him for some time ; but at last they caught him in a fact 
which could neither be excused or pardoned. Lettei's of his were 
intercepted, in which he exhorted Perdiccas to seize Macedonia, 
and deliver Greece, which, he said, “hung only by an old 
rotten stalk,” meaning Antipater. Dinarclius, the Corinthian, 
accusing him of this treason, Oassander was so much provoked, 
that he stabbed his son in his arms, and afterwards gave orders 
for his execution. Thus, by the most dreadful misfortunes, he 
learned that traitors ahooAjs first fell themselves: a truth which 
Demosthenes had often told him before, but he would never 
believe it. 

^ * This incription, so far from doing Demosthenes honour, is the greatest 
disgrace that the Atheuians could have fastened upon his niemeiy. It 
reproaches him with a weakness, which, when the safety of his countiy was 
at stake, was such a deplorable want of virtue and manhood as no parts or 
talent could atone for. 
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EMADES the orator, by studying in his -^holo 
administration to please the Macedonians and 
Antipater, had great authority in Athens. When 
he foimd hnnsolf by that complaisance often 
obliged to propose laws and make speeches 
injui’ious to the dignity and Yirtue of his country, ho used to 
say, ^'He was excusable, because he came to the holm wlK‘n 
the commonwealth was no more than a wreck.’’ Tins 
assertion, which in him was unwaiTantable, was true enough 
when applied to the administration of Phocion. Domades was 
the very man who wrecked his country. He jiursuod such a 
vicious plan both in his private and public conduct, that 
Antipater scrupled not to say of him, when he was grown old, 
“ That he was hke a sacrificed boast, all consxuncd except his 
tongue and his paunch.” But the virtue of Phocion found a 
strong and powerful adversary in the times, and its glory 
was obscured in the gloomy period of Greece’s misfortunes. 
For Vii'tue is not so weak as Sophocles would mako her, nor is 
the sentiment just which he puts in the mouth of one of 
the persons of his drama : 

— Tho jamest mind will fail 
Bonoiith misiortuuo’s stroke, and, sluniiM, dqiai’t 
From its sago plan of action f 

All the advantage that Fortune can tnily he affirmed to 
gain in her combats with the good and virtuous is, tho bringing 
iipou them unjust reproach and censure, instead of tho honour 
and esteem which are their due, and by that moans lessening 
the confidence the world wmiild have in tlioir virtue. 

It is imagined, iiulood, that when affairs i)rospc*r, tho peo]>l(', 
(dated with their strength and success, ljtdiav(‘ witlj gr(‘ai(‘V 
insolence to good ministers; but it is th<‘ v<‘ry rovtn'se^. 
Misfoiiunes alwaj'S sour their temper; the least tiling will 

^ Tlio tonguo and tlie paimcli vroro not burned witli tho rest of tlit» vi<‘iiiu. 

i Sornoo Autig 1 5G9, and 570. 

( 0 ^) 3 ) 
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then distiu'b tlieni; they take fire at trifles; and they are 
mipatient of the least severity of expression. lie wlio reproves 
their faults, seems to reproach tliena with their misfortunes, 
and evoiy hold and free addrt'ss is considered as an insult. 
As honey makes a woundcsd or uleorated inomher smart, so it 
often happens, that remonstrance, though pregnant udth truth 
and sense, hm’ts and irritates tlui distress(5d, if it is not g(‘ntlo 
and mild in the appli(iation. frenee llonier often expr(‘ssos 
such things {is are plcas{int, by tht‘ word /y/c/aa/re.s*, which 
signifies what is sjimphonwufi fo the mnid, wh.'it sootlu's its 
weakness, and bears not hard upon its inehmitions. lnfi{uued 
eyes love to dwell upon d{irk brown (jolours {ind jivnid such’ 
as are bright and glaring. 8o it is with .a sinte, in any scries 
of ill-condneted and nnprosp(‘roiis measure's ; su(*li is the feeble 
and relaxed condition of its nerves, that it cannot lioar the 
least alami; the voicn of truth, whi(*li livings its hiults to 
its remembrance, giv<\s it iiu'xxiressible pain, tliongh not only 
salutary, but necessary; and it will not be lioard, except 
its liarshness is modified. Tt is a difiicnlt task to govern such 
a people; for if the man who tolls tlu'iu the trnih falls the ih’st 
sacrifice, ho wlio flatters them at last pc'rislu's witli them. 

Tlie mathematiciaus siiy, the snn doi's not move in the same 
direction ■\\dth the heavens, nor yet in a dii’cctiou f{uito opposite, 
but circulating with a gentle and {ilmost insensibh^ ohli(|iuty, 
gives the whole system sucli {i toia])(‘ratim‘ jis t(inds to its 
preservation. So in ii system of govt'rnmont, if a shib'smaii is 
determined to des<*.ribe a sf.raiglit line, and in all things to go 
against tho inclinations of the ])eopl(% such rigour must make 
his administration odious; and, on the otluT hand, if he 
suffers liims('lf to be <iarnod along wifh f.lu'ir most erroiu'ous 
motions, tho goveniment will soon be in {i tottering and ruinous 
siiite. The latter is tho nior(‘. common error of tlio two. 3 hit 
the politi(‘s which keep n imddh' cours(‘, soiiK'tinu's slackcniiig 
the reins, and sonu'times k(‘(‘ping a tighb'r Inmid, indulging Liu* 
people in one point to gain anotlKu* that is more iniporhint, jm* 
flic only im^asiires that are foriiu'd upon ratiomil j)rin(;i])l(‘s: for 
a well-timed condescension {incl moderate' tro{itinent will bihig 
men to coiunir in nuiny us(*ful H<‘h<'m<'s, whicli thc'y could 
not be brought into by df'spoiisiu Jind viol(',nc(‘. It must be 
acknowk'dg('d, that tins medium is (hllicailt to hit ui)oii, 
b(v*ause it r(i({iures Ji niKture of dignity with gentleness; but 
when the just tem^K'r.aturc is gaim'd, it pv(‘senf.s th<^ Imppii'st 
and most perfect luu-mony tlnii (jiiu he (ionceived. It is h} this 
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subHine liaiinony the Supreme Being governs the world ; for 
natiu'o is not dragged into obedience to his commands, and 
though Ins influence is irresistible, it is rational and mild. 

The effects of austerity wore seen in the younger Onto. 
There was nothing engaging or popular in his behavioiu’; lie 
never studied to oblige the people, and therefore his weight 
in the administration was not great. Cicero says, “ He acted 
as if he had lived in the commonwealth of Plato, not in 
the di’egs of Bomulus, and by that moans fell shoit of the 
consulate ” His case ajipears to me to have been the same 
with that of fruit which comes out of season * people look upon 
it with pleasure and admiration, hut they make no use of 
it. Thus the old-fashioned virtue of Cato, making its 
ajipearance aimdst the luxury and corruption which time had 
introduced, had all the splendour of reputation which such 
a phenomenon could claim, hut it did not answer the exigencies 
of the state. The viitues of Pliocion and Oato w(Te the same 
in the most luinuto particular; tlieir impression, form, and 
colour, are perfectly similar. Thus their seventy of manners 
was etpially temporod with humanity, and their valour with 
caution; they had the same solicitude for othois, and disregard 
for themselves: tbo same abhorrence of everything haso and 
dishonom*able, and the same firm attachment to justice on all 
occasions : so that it requires a very delicate expression, like 
tlie finely discriminated sounds of the organ, to mark tlio 
difference in their characters. 

It ]s universally agi’cjcd that Cato was of an illustrious 
j)cdigreo ; and wo conjecture, tlmt Phocion’s was not mean or 
ohscui'e ; for had he been the son of a tmiier, it would certainly 
have been mentioned by Grlaucipj)us, the son of Ilyperides, 
among a tliousand other things, in the treatise which ho wrote 
on pm'pos(' to dispm'age liim. Nor, if his birth had been so 
low, would he have had so good an education, or sxuih a 
hboial mind and manners It is cortain that, when very 
young, he was in tuition with Plato, and afterwards wnth 
Xenoeratos in the Acadtuuy; and from the very first, lie 
distinguished himself by Ids strong appli<*ation to the most 
valuable studies. Dmis tells us, the Athemaiis iiovtu* saw him 
either laugh or cry, or make use of a, piililic. hath, or put his 
hand from under Ids cloak, when ho was dressed to ap[>{‘a.r 
in public. If ho made an excursion into tlio cotmfry, or 
ni n*(iicd out to war, ho wont always barefooted, and without his 
uiipor gm-ment too, except it happened to be iutoleralily cold; 
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and then his soldiers used to laugh, and say, It is a sign of a 
shai'p winter ; Phocion has got his clothes on.” 

Pie was one of the most humane and best tempered men in 
the world, and yet he had so ill-natured and forbidding a look, 
that strangers were afraid to address him without company. 
Therefore, when Chares, the orator, observed to the Athemans 
what terrible brows Phocion had, and they could not help 
making themselves meny, he said, This brow of mine never 
gave one of you an horn' of sorrow; but the laughter of those 
sneerers has cost their country many a tear.” In hke manner, 
though the moasm^es he proposed were happy ones, and his 
counsels of the most salutary kind, yet ho used no fiowors 
of z'hetoric; Ids speeches wore concise, commanding, and 
severe. Por, as Zeno says, that a philosopher should never let 
a word come out of his mouth that is not strongly tiuctmod 
•with sense ; so Phocion’s oratory contained the most sense m 
the fewest words. And it seems that Polyeuctus, the Sphettian, 
had this view when he said, Demosthenes was the bettor 
orator, and Phocion the more pei'suasive speaker.” His 
speeches were to bo estimated like coins, not for the size, but 
for the intrinsic value. Agreeably to which, wo are told, that 
one day when the theatre was full of people, Phocion was 
obser^’'od behmd the scenes ■wrapped up in thought, when one 
of his fnonds took occasion to say, “ Wliat ! at your 
meditations, Phocion?” “Yes,” said he, “I am cousidornig 
whether I cannot shoid:en what I have to say to the Athenians.” 
And Demosthenes, who despised the other orators, when 
Phocion got up, used to say to Ms friends softly, “Here comes 
the pnmer of my periods.” But perhaps this is to be ascribed 
to the excellence of his chai'acter, since a word or a nod from a 
person revered for his virtue is of more weight than the most 
elaborate speeches of other men. 

In his youth he served under Ohabrias, then commander 
of the Athenian armies; and, as he paid Mm aU proper 
attention, he gained much military knowledge by him. In 
some degree, too, he helped to coiToct the temper of Ohabrias, 
which was impetuous and uneven. Dor that general, though 
at other times scarce anything could move him, in time of action 
was violent, and exposed Ms person with a boldness ungovern* ‘d 
by discretion. At last it cost him Ms life, when ho made it a 
point to get in before the other gaUoys to the isle of Chios, and 
attempted to make good his landmg by dint of sword. 
Phocion, whose pinidence was equal to his courage, animated 
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liim wlien he was too slow in his operations, and endeavoured 
to bring him to act coolly when he was unseasonably violent. 
This gamed him the affection of Ohabrias, who was a man 
of candour and probity ; and he assigned him commissions and 
enterprises of great importance, which raised him to the notice 
of the Greeks. Particularly in the sea-fight off Naxos, 
Phocion being appointed to head the squadi’on on the left, 
where the action was hottest, had a fine oppoi'timity to 
distinguish himself, and he made such use of it that victory 
soon declared for the Athenians; and as this was the first 
•victory they had gained at sea, in a dispute with Greeks, since 
the taking of their city, they expressed the Iiighost regard for 
Ohabrias, and began to consider Phocion as a person in whom 
they should one day find an able commander. This battle was 
won dmdng the celebration of the great mystoiics; and 
Ohabiias, in commemoration of it, annually treated the 
Athenians with wdne on the sixteenth day of September. 

Some time after this, Ohabrias sent Phocion to the islands, 
to demand their contributions, and offered him a guard of 
twenty sail. But Phocion said, ^^If you send me against 
enemies, such a fleet is too small; if to fiiends, one sliip is 
sufficient.” He therefore went in his own galley, and by 
addi’essmg himself to the cities and magistrates in an open and 
humane manner, he succeeded so weU as to return with a 
number of ships which the allies fitted out, and at the same 
time put their respective quotas of money on board. 

Phocion not only honoured and paid his comi} to Ohabrias as 
long as he lived, but, after his death, continued his attentions 
to all that belonged to him. With his son Otesippus ho took 
peculiar care to form him to virtue; and although he found 
him very stupid and untractable, yet he still labom’ed to correct 
his errors, as well as to conceal them. Once, indeed, his 
patience faded him. In one of his expeditions the young man 
was so troublesome with unseasonable questions, and attempts 
to give advice, as if he knew how to direct the operations better 
than the general, that at last he cried out, ‘"O Ohabrias, 
Ohabiias ! what a return do I make thee for thy favours, in 
bearing with the impertinences of thy son ! ” 

He observed that those who took upon them the management 
of pubhc affairs, made two departments of them, the civil and 
the military, which they shared as it were by lot. Pursuant to 
this division, Euhulus, Aiistophon, Demosthenes, Lycurgus, 
and Ilypeiides, addressed the people from the rostrum, and 
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proposed new edicts ; wliile Diophites, Menestheus, Leostlienes, 
and Oliares, raised tlicmsolves by tbe^bonoiu's and employments 
of the camp. But Pliocion cliose rather to move in the walk 
of Pericles, Aristides, and Solon, who excelled not only as 
orators, but as generals : for ho thought their fame more com- 
plete; each of these great men (to use the words of Ai'clulochus) 
appearing justly to claim 

The palms of Mais, and laurels of the Muse * 

and he knew that the tutelar goddess of Athens was equally 
the patroness of arts and arms. 

Formed upon those models, peace and tranquillity were the 
great objects he had always m view; yet he was engaged in 
more wars than any poi’son, either of his own, or of the ]3re- 
ceding times. Not that he coxu'ted, or even applied for the 
command ; but he did not decline it when called to that honom* 
by his comiti’ymen. It is certain, he was elected general no 
less than five and forty times, without once attending to the 
election; being always appointed in his absence, at the free 
motion of his countrymen. Men of shallow xmderstanding were 
sm’prised that the people should set such a value on Phocion, 
who generally opposed their inclinations, and never said or did 
anything witti a view to recommend himself. For, as princes 
divert themselves at theit’ meals with buffoons and jesters, so the 
Athenians attended to the polite and agreeable addi’oss of their 
orators by way of entei’tainment only ; but when the question 
was concerning so inipoi’tant a business as the command of 
their forces, they retiumed to sober and serious thinking, and 
selected the wisest citizen, and the man of the severest manners, 
who had combated their capricious Immoiu’s and desires tlio 
most. This he scrupled not to avow; for one day, when an 
oracle fi*om Delphi was read in the assembly, importmg, ^^That 
the rest of the Athenians were unanimous in their opimons, 
and that there was only one man who dissented from them,’’ 
Phocion stepped up and told them, They need not give them- 
selves any trouble in inquii’ing for this refractory citizen, for he 
was the man who liked not anything they did.” And another 
time in a. pubhc debate, when his opinion hapi)encd to bo re- 
ceived with universal applause, he tuimed to his friends, and 
said, ‘‘Have I inadvertently let some bad thing slip from 
me ” 

The Athenians were one day making a collection, to defray 
the charge of a public sacrifice, and numbers gave hbcrally. 
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Pliocion was importuned to contiibute among the rest : but lie 
bade them apply to the ncli. I should be ashamed/^ said he, 
to give you anytliing, ^d not to pay this man what I owe 
him,” pointing to the usm'er Callicles. And as they continued 
very clamorous and teasing, he told them this tale. ‘‘ A 
cowardly fellow once resolved to make a campaign ; but when 
he was set out, the ravens began to croak, and ho laid down 
his arms and stopped. When the first alarm was a little over, 
he maiched agam. The ravens renewed their croaking, and 
then he made a full stop, and said, You may croak youi* hearts 
out if you please, but you shall not taste my carcass.” 

The Athenians once insisted on his loading them against the 
enemy, and when ho refused, they told him nothing could ho 
more dastardly and spiritless than his behaviom*. He answered, 
You can neither make me vahant, nor can I make you cowards * 
however, we know one another very well.” 

PubHc affairs happening to be in a dangerous situation, the 
people were gi'eatly exasperated against him, and demanded an 
immediate account of his conduct. Upon which he only said, 
My good friends, first get out of your difficulties.” 

During a war, however, they were ' generally humble and 
submissive, and it was not till after peace was made that they 
began to talk in a vaunting manner, and to find fault with 
their general. As they were one time telling Phocion he ha.d 
robbed them of a victory which was in thcii* hands, ho said, 
It is happy fur you that you have a general who knows you ; 
otherwise you would have been riuned long ago.” 

Having a difterenco with the Bceutiaus, wliieh they refused 
to settle by ti^eaty, and proposed to decide by the sword, 
Phoeiun said, Good people, keep to the method in which you 
have the advantage : and that is talking, nut figJitiug.” 

One day, dotoimiiied not to follow his advice, they refused to 
give him the heaiing. But ho said, “ Though you can make 
mo act against ]ny judgment, you shall never make mo speak 
so,” 

Demosthenes, one of the orators of the adverser pai*ty, 
happening to say, “The Athenians will (‘-eitainly kill tim\ 
Phocion, some time or other:” he answered, ^^They may kill 
?y«e, if they are mad ; but it will be if they arc in th(»u* 
senses.” 

When Polyeuctus, the 8phettian, advised the Athenians to 
make war upon Phihp, the weather being hot, and the orator a 
corpulent man, lie ran himscK out of breath, and perspired so 
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violeHtly, that he was forced to take several di’aughts of cold 
water before he could finish his speech. Phocion, seeing Imri 
in such a condition, thus addi*ossed the assembly: You have 
great reason to pass an edict for the war, upon this man’s 
rocommondation. Por what ai*e you not to expect from him, 
when loaded with a suit of armour he marches against the 
enemy, if in delivering to you, i)eaceablo folks, a speech which 
he has composed at his leisure, he is ready to be suffocated.” 

Lycurgus, the orator, one day said many disparaging things 
of him m the general assembly, and, among the rest, observed, 
that when Alexander demanded ten of them orators, Phocion 
gave it as his opinion that they should be deliverod to him. 
“ It is true,” said Phocion, I have given the people of Athens 
much good counsel, but they do not follow it.” 

There was then in Athens one Archibiadcs, who got the 
name of Laconistes, by letting his beai*d grow long, m the 
Lacedaemonian manner, wealing a thread-bare cloak, and 
keeping a very grave countenance. Phocion finding one of his 
assertions much contradicted in the assembly, called upon this 
man to support the tmth and rectitude of what he had said. 
Archibiades, however, ranged himseK on the people’s side, and 
advised what he thought agreeable to them. Then Phocion, 
taking him by the beai'd, said, “ What is all tins heap of ham 
for ? Out it, cut it off'.” 

Aiistogiton, a public informer, paraded with his pretended 
valour before the people, and pressed them much to declare 
war. Put when the lists came to be made out of those that 
were to serve, this swaggerer had got his log boimd uj), and a 
cratch rmder his arm. Phocion, as he sat upon tlio business, 
seeing him at some distance in this form, called out to his 
secretary to put down Aiistogiton, a cripple and a coward.” 

All these sayings have something so severe m them that it 
seems strange that a man of such austere and unpo2)ular 
manners should ever got the surname of the Good, It is 
indeed difficult, but, I believe, not impossible, for the same man 
to be both rough and gentle, as some wines are both sweet and 
soim; and, on the other hand, some men who have a great 
appeaiunce of gentleness in their temper, are very harsh and 
vexatious to those who have to do with them. In this case, 
the saying oi Hyperides to the people of Athens deserves 
notice: ‘‘Examine not whether I am severe upon you, but 
whether I am so for my own sake.” As if it were avarice only 
that makes a minister odious to the people, and the abus(^ of 
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power to the purposes of pride, otivy, auger, or r<'v<iug<‘, did 
not make a man equally cjbnoxious. 

As to Phocion, lio never exerted liiinsoU against any man 
in his piivato capacity, or consider<‘d him as an emauy; lad Im' 
was inflexildy sovorc against evmy man who oj>}M>s(‘(l Ins 
motions and designs for the public good His b(dmvioin\ in 
other respects, was liberal, bencvolimt, and Inimam^; the un- 
fortnnato ho was always ready to assist, and be ph^aded (•v<‘n 
for his enemy, if ho ha])peiu‘(l to lu*. m danger. IHs friotids 
one day tiudiug fault with him for a.pp<‘aring in of 

•man whose conduct did not ilcserve it; lie said. ‘‘'Phe goijd 
have no need of an advoeat(‘.” Arisfogifoii, flu* infornim , Iwing 
condenmod, and connuittod fo ]u*ison, bi'ggi^d flu* hiv<»ur of 
Phocion to go and speak to him, and lie lu‘ark(‘iu‘d to bis 
aiiplicatioii. Ilis friends dissiuul(‘(i him IVom H, bid be said, 
‘^Lct me alone, good people. WIkti* tuiii oiu^ raflu*r winIi to 
speak to Aristogitou flian in a prison r'’’ 

When the Athenians sent out their lleefs under any idiier 
commander, the maritime towns and islands in alliaiiee with 
that people looked u})on awry such <*omma.ndor as an enemv : 
they strongtluuied their walls, shut up their liarbours, and <'o!i« 
veyod the catth*, the slaves, tlu*. women and (iuidrmi, out of the 
comitry into the cities. Ihit whc*n Fboeiou liail the (uimiuaiid, 
the same people wont out to nwvi liini in their own ships, wllh 
chaplets On their heads and <}v<*ry (*\pr<‘sHion of jo;^, and in that 
manner condu(‘t(‘d tlu*iu into tluir eituss. 


Philip endeavoured privat<‘ly to gi?t a footing in Mnluea, and 
for that purpose smit. in fore(‘s from MaiH'don, us well as 
practised upon the towms by means <d' tlu' pi'lfv p»‘ine»‘s. 
Hereupon, Plutaredi of Krc'tria called in tiu* Athenians, and 
entreated them to rescue the ishuul out of the hands of llu* 
Macedonians; in conseipKmce <»f wlii<*ii they s<*nt Fhoeimi at 
lirst mth a small body of troops, t*\j)eeting tiuit fbe MalueaiH 
would immediately rise and Join him. Put when lu* (‘aim*, he 
found nothing among tlieni but triMisonabh* designs and di",- 
alfecfiou to their own country, for they were eorrupled bv 
Philip’s money. For this reason, he seized an emim‘iie‘e 
scfuirated from tlui plains of Tamyao* by a de<‘p <|olih*, ami in 
that post ho sccuriul the lusst of iiis troojls. 

Upon the approa<‘h of ihe enemy, lu* ord<‘red his men (u 
stand to their arms, hut not attempt a,n^>lhing till he had made 
an end of Ins saeriliec ; and whether it\vas that he wauled lo 
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desirous of di’a^ving the enemy nearer to him, he was long 
about it. Meanwhde Plutarch, ima§ji.ning that this delay was 
omug to his fear and ii'resolution, charged at the head of the 
mercenaiies ; and the cavahy seeing him in motion, could wait 
no longer, hut advanced against the enemy, though in a scattered 
and disorderly manner, as they happened to issue oat of the 
camii. The first line being soon broken, all the rest dispersed, 
and Plutarch himself fled. A detachment from the enemy 
then attacked the entrenchments, and endeavoured to make a 
breiich in them, supposing that the fate of the day was decided. 
But at that instant Phocion had finished his saciifices, and the 
Athenians sallj^mg out of the camp, fell upon the Jissailants, 
routed them, and cut most of them in pieces in the trenches. 
Phocion then gave the main body directions to Iteep their 
ground in order to receive and cover such as were dispersed in 
the first attack, Avhilc he, with a select party, went and charged 
the enemy. A sharp conflict ensued, both sides behaving i\dth 
great spiiit and intrejiidity. Among the Athenians, Thallus 
the son of Cineas, and G-laucus the son of Polymedcs, who 
fought near the generaPs person, distinguished themselves the 
most. Oleophanes, too, did great service in the action ; for he 
rallied the cavalry, and brought them up again, l)y calling 
after them, and insisting that they should come to the assistance 
of them general, who was in danger. They returned, therefore, 
to the chai’ge; and by the assistance which they gave the in- 
fantry, secured the victoiy. 

Phocion, after the battle, drove Plutarch out of Eretiia, and 
made himself master of Zaretra, a fort, advantageously situated 
whore the island draws to a point, and the neck of land is 
defended on each side by the sea. He did not choose, in pursu- 
ance of his victory, to take the Greeks prisoners, lest the 
Athenians, influenced by tlieir orators, should, in tho first 
motions of I'esentment, pass some inequitable sentence upon 
them. 

After this gi^eat success, he sailed back to Athens. Tho 
alhes soon found the want of his goodness and justice, and tho 
Athenians saw his capacity and com'ago in a clear hght. For 
Molossus, who succeeded lum, conducted the war so ill as to 
fall himself into the enemy’s hands. Philip, now using m his 
designs and hopes, marched to the Hellespont with all his forces, 
in order to seize at once on the Ohorsouesus, Porinthiis, and 
Byzantium. 

The Athenians determining to send succours to that quarter, 
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tlie orators prevailed upon them to give that commission to 
Chares. Accordingly he sailed to those parts, but did nothing 
worthy of such a force a^ he was intrusted with. The cities 
would not receive his fleet into their harbours ; but, suspected 
by all, he beat about, raising contributions where he could upon 
the allies, and, at the same time, was despised by the enemy. 
The onitors, now taking the other side, exasperated the people 
to such a degree, that they repented of having sent any 
succom’s to the Byzantians. Then Phocion rose up, and told 
them, ‘^They should not be angry at the suspicions of the allies, 
but at their own generals, who deserved not to have any confl- 
dence placed m them. For on their account,^’ said ho, you 
aa'o looked upon with an eye of jealousy by the very people who 
cannot be saved without your assistance.’’ This argument had 
such an eflcct on them that they changed their minds again, 
and bade Phocion go himself with another armament to the 
succour of the allies upon the Hellespont. 

This contributed more than anything to the saving of 
Byzanthun. Phocion’s reputation was ah'eady great : besides, 
Cleon, a man of eminence in Byzantium, who had formerly 
been well acquainted with him at the Academy, pledged his 
honour to the city in his behalf. The Byzantians would then 
no longer let him encamp without, but opening their gates 
received him into their city, and mixing familiarly with tho 
Athenians ; who, chaimed with this confidence, were not only 
easy with respect to provisions, and legular in their behaviour, 
but exerted themselves with great spirit in eveiy action. By 
these moans Philip was forced to retire from the Hellesj)ont, 
mid he suffered not a little in his military reputation ; for till 
then he had been deemed invincible. Phoedon took some of his 
ships, and recovered several cities which he had garnsoned ; and 
making descents in various parts of his territories, ho harassed 
and ravaged the flat coimtry. But at last, happening to be 
wounded by a party that made head against him, ho weighed 
anchor and returned homo. 

Some time after this, the Megarensians applied to him 
privately for assistance ; and as he was afraid the matter would 
get air, and the Boeotians would prevent him, he assembled the 
people early in the moniing, and gave them an account of tho 
application. They had no sooner given their sanction to tho 
proposal, than he ordered the tinmipets to sound as a signal for 
them to aim ; after which he marched immediately to Megara, 
where he was received with great joy. Tho fii'st thing ho did 
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was to fortify Nissea, and to build two good walls between the 
city and the port; by which means the town had a safe 
communication with the sea, and Saving now httle to fear 
from the enemy on the land side, was seciu'ed m the Athcman 
interest. 

The Athenians being now cleaily in a state of hostility with 
Philip, the conduct of the war was committed to other generals 
in the absence of Phocion. But on his retum from the islands, 
he represented to the people, that as Philip was peaceably dis- 
posed, and apiirehensive of the issue of the war, it was best to 
accept the conditions he had ofEored. And when one of those 
public barretem who spend their whole time m the couii of 
Heliaca, and make it their business to form impeachments, 
oj)posed him, and said, “Dare you, Phocion, protend to dissuade 
the Athenians from war, now the sword is di*awn ? ” “ Yes,” 

said he, “I dai'e ; though I know thou wouldest be in my power 
in time of war, and I shall bo thme in time of peace.” 
Demosthenes, however, earned it against him for war ; which 
he advised the Athemans to make at the gi’eatost distance they 
could from Attica. This gave Phocion occasion to say, “ My 
good Mend, consider not so much where we shall fight, as how 
we shall conquer. For victory is the only tiling that can keep 
the war at a distance. If we are beaten, every danger will 
soon bo at our gates.’’ 

The Athenians did lose the day ; after which the more factious 
and troublesome part of the citizens drew Oharidemus to the 
hustings, and insisted that he should have tho command. This 
alarmed the real well-wishers to their coimtiy so much, that 
they called in the members of the Areopagus to their assistance; 
and it was not without many teai’S, and the most earnest 
entreaties, that they prevailed upon the assembly to put their 
concerns in the hands of Phocion. 

He was of opinion that the other proposals of Philip should 
be readily accepted, because they seemed to be dictated by 
humamty ; but when Demades moved that Athens sliould be 
comprehended m the general peace, and, as one of the states of 
Greece, should have the same terms with the other cities, 
Phocion said, “ It ought not to be agreed to, till it was known 
what conditions Philip required.” Tho times were against him, 
however, and he was over-ruled. And when he saw tho 
Athenians repented afterwards, because they found themselves 
obliged to furnish Philip both with ships of war and cavalry, 
he said, “ This was the thing I feared, and my opposition was 
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founded upon it. But since you have signed the treiH;y^ yon 
must hear its inconveniences without murmuring or despon- 
dence ; remembering that'^your ancestors sometime gave law to"* 
their neighbours, and sometimes were forced to submit, but did 
both with lionour ; and by that means saved themselves and all 
Greece.’’ 

When the news of Philip’s death was brought to Athens, he 
would not suffer any sacrifices or rejoiciugs to be made on ■^at 
account. Nothing,” said he, “could show greater meanness 
of spirit than expressions of joy on the death of an enemy. 
What groat reason, indeed, is there for it, when the army you 
fought with at Ohscronea is lessened only by one man.” 

Demosthenes gave in to invectives against Alcxauder, when 
ho was mai’cliing against Thebes; the ill policy of whicdi 
Phocion easily perceived, and said, 

** Wlmt boots tbe godlike giant to piovoke, 

Wlioso aim may smk us at a single stroke ” 

Pope, Odyss. i). 

“When you see such a dreadful fire near you, would you plunge 
Athens into it ? For my part, I would not suffer you to ruin 
youi'selves, though yom* inclinations lie that way ; and to pre- 
vent every step of that kind is the end I proposed in taking the 
command.” 

When Alexander had destroyed Thebes, he sent to the 
Athenians, and demanded that tliey should deliver up to him 
Demosthenes, Lyciugus, Ilyperidos, and Oharidemus. The 
whole ass(‘mbly cast their eyes upon Phocion, o.nd called upon 
him often by name. At last he rose up, and placing him by 
one of liis friends who had the greatest share in his confidence 
and affection, ho expressed himself as follows : “ The persons 
whom Alexander demands have brought the commonwealth 
into sucli miserable circumstances, that if he demanded even 
ni}' fiieiid Nicocles, I should vote for delivering him up. For 
my oAvn part, I should think it the gi’oatest happiness to die 
for you all. At the same time I am not without compassion 
for the poor Thebans wlio have taken refuge hero; but it is 
c'uougii for Greece to weep for Thebes, without weeping for 
Athens too. The best measure, then, wo can take is to inier- 
<*,c.'dc with the conqueror for both, and by no moans to think of 
fighting.” 

The first docirco drawm up in consoquonce of these delibera- 
tions, AlcKuuder is stud to have rejcctocl, and timied his back 
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uloon the depiities ; but tbe second lie received, because it was 
brought by Phocion, who, as his old counsellors informed him, 
stood high in the esteem of his fathSr Phihp. He, therefore, 
not only gave him a favourable audience, and granted his 
request, but even hstened to his counsel. Phocion advised him. 

If tranquilhty was his object, to put an end to his wars; if 
glory, to leave the Greeks in quiet, and turn his arms against 
the barbarians.” In the course of their conference he made many 
observations so agreeable to Alexander’s disposition and seiiti- 
ments that his icsentment against the Athenians was poifectly 
appeased, and he was pleased to sajq ‘‘ The people of Athens 
must be very attentive to tlie affairs of Greece : for, if anything 
happens to me, the supreme direction will devolve upou them.” 
With Phocion in particular he entered into obligations of 
fiiendship and hospitality, and did him greater honours tlian 
most of his own courtiers were indulged with. Nay, Dmis 
tells us that after that prince was risen to superior greatness, 
by the conquest of Darius, and had left out the word thairevi^ 
the common form of salutation in his address to others, he still 
retained it in writing to Phocion, and to nobody besides, except 
Antipater. Chares asseits the same. 

As to his munificence to Phocion, all agree that he sent him 
a hundred talents. When the money was lirought to Athens, 
Phocion asked the persons employed in that commission, ^‘TOiy, 
among all the citizens of Athens, ho should be singled out 
as the object of such bounty?” “Because,” said they, 
“ Alexander looks upon you as the only honest and good man.” 
‘'Then,” said Phocion, “let him permit me always to retain 
that character, as well as reaUy to be tliat man.” The envoys 
then went home with hun, and when they saw the frugality 
that reigned there, his wife baking bread, liimself drawing' 
water, and afterwards washing his ow feet, th(‘y urgc^d him 
the more to receive the pi'esent. They told him, ‘‘It gave 
them real uneasiness, and was indeed an intoleralde tiling, that 
the friend of so gieat a prince should live in such a wretdied 
manner.” At that instant a poor old man hajipening to pass 
hy, in a moan gaiment, Pliocion asked the envoys, “ Wliether 
they thought worse of him thau of that man?” As tlu^y 
begged of bim not to make sucdi a comparison, ho rejoined, 

“ Yet that man hves upon h‘ss than I do, and is (*ontented. In 
one word, it ^vlll lx* to no purjiose for ino to have so mncli 
money, if I do not use it ; and if T was to liv(* u\) to it, I should 
hring both myself, and the king, your master, under the censure 
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of the Athenians.” Thus the money was earned back from 
At] lens, and the whole transaction was a good lesson to the 
Greeks, That the ma)h who did not loant such a sum of moneij 2vcis 
v(cher than he ivJw could bestow it. 

Displeased at the refusal of his present, Alexander wi’ote to 
Phocion, That he could not nmnbi'r those among his friends 
who would not receive his favours.’ Yet Phocion even then 
would not take the money. However, he desired the king to 
set at hberty Eidiecratides the sojdiist, and Athenodoriis tlie 
II .u'ian, as also Demaratus and Spai’to, two Phodians, wdio 
wore taken up for certain crimes, and kept in custody at Sardis. 
^Vlexander granted his rocpiest iinniccliately ; and afterwards, 
when ho sent Oratoras into MacLdonia, ordered him to give 
Phocion his (ihoice of one of these four cities in Asia, Oios, 
Gergithus, Mylassa, or ELea. At the sain(‘ time lie was to 
assure him, that tlie king would be much more disobliged if he 
refused his second offer. But Phocion was not to be prevailed 
uiion, and Alexander died soon after. 

Of his first wife we have no ac*count, except that she was 
sister to Oejilusodotus the statuary. The other was a matron, 
no loss celebrated among the Athenians for her modesty, 
})rudence, and simiilicity of manners, than Phocion himself was 
for his jirobity. It hapjiened one day, when some new tra- 
gedians were to act before a full audience, one of the 2>laycrs, 
who was to personate the queen, demanded a suitable mask 
and attire, together with a large train of attendanis, richly 
dressed ; and, as all these things were not granted him, he was 
out of humour, and refused to make his aiipoaramie ; by which 
means the whole business of the theatre was at a stand. But 
Melaii thins, who was at tlie charge of the exhiliition, pushed 
him in, and said, “ Thou scest tlio wife of Phocion apjiear in 
public with one maid-servant only, and dost thou coin(‘ h(*r(^ to 
show thy pride, and to siioil our women?” As Melanthius 
spoke lond enough to he heard, the audience received what ho, 
liad said with a thunder of iqqdause. When this si‘cond wife 
of Phocion entertained in her house an Ionian lady, one of li(*r 
friends, the lady sliowed her her liraoelots and nockk(*eH, wliidi 
had aU the mugnilicfuico that gold and jewels could give them. 
Upon which the good matron said, ‘^Phocion is my orna-iiKUit, 
wlio is now calbid the twentieth time to the command of the 
Atlionian armies ” 

The son of Phocion was ambitious of trying his skill in the 
ga 7 n(‘s of tb<i lumathenmi^ and his father pcnnitt(‘d luiii to make 
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the tidal, on condition tli%t it was in the foot-races ; not that 
he set any value upon the victory, but he did it that the pre- 
pai’ations and previous exercise migbfc be of service to him ; for 
the young man was of a disorderly ton, and addicted to 
didnhdng. Phocus (that was his name) gained the victory, and 
a number of his acquaintance deshed to celebrate it by enter- 
tainments at their houses ; but that favour was granted only to 
one. When Phocion came to the house, he saw everything 
prepai'ed in the most extravagant manner, and, among the rest, 
that wine mingled with spices was provided for washing the 
feet of the guests. He therefore called his son to him, and 
said, “ Phocus, why do you suffer yom: friends thus to sully the 
honour of your victory?”*^’ 

In order to correct in his son entirely that inchnation to 
luxury, he carried him to Lacedaemon, and put him among the 
young men who were brought up in all the rigom: of the ancient 
discipline. This gave the Athenians no little offence, because 
it showed in what contempt he held the manners and customs 
of his own country. Demades one day said to him, ‘‘Why 
do not we, Phocion, persuade the people to adopt the Spartan 
form of goveimnent ? If you choose it, 1 will propose a decree 
for it, and support it in the best manner I am able.” “ Yes, 
indeed,” said Phocion, “ it would become you much, with all 
those perfumes about you, and that pride of dress, to launch out 
in praise of Lycurgus and the Lacedsemonian fiugality.” 

Alexander wrote to the Athenians for a supply of ships, and 
the orators opposing it, the senate asked Phocion his opinion. 
“ I am of opinion,” said he, “ that you should either have the 
shai'pest sword, or keep upon good terms with those who have.” 

"V^en Harpalus had traitorously carried off Alexander’s 
treasures from Babylon, and came with them from Asia to 
Attica, a number of the mercenary orators flocked to him, in 
hopes of sharing in the spoil. He gave these some small taste 
of his wealth, but to Phocion he sent no less than seven hundred 
talents ; assming him, at the same time, that he might com- 
mand his whole fortmiG, if he would take him into his protection. 
But his messengers found a disagreeable reception: Phocion 
told them that “Harpalus should repent it, if he continued 
thus to corrupt the city.” And the traitor, dejected at his 
disa]ipointment, stopped his hand. A few days after, a geneiMl 
assembly being held on this affair, he found that the mcm who 

’‘The victoiy was ol>taiiied by moans of nhstomioasiiGSR and laborious ex- 
eicise to which sucli ludulgoncos weie contraiy. 
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had. taken his money, in order to exculpate themselves, accused 
him to the people, while Phocion, who would accept of nothing, 
was inclined to serve hinf, as far as might be consistent wi^ 
the public good. Harpalus, therefore, paid his comt to him 
again, and took every method to shake his integrity, but he 
found the fortress on all sides impregnable. Aiterwards he 
applied to Ghaiicles, Phocion’s son-in-law, and his success with 
h iTYi gave just cause of offence; for all the world saw how 
intimate he was with him, and that all his business went 
through his hands. 

. After the death of Harpalus, Oharicles and Phocion took his 
daughter under their guardianship, and educated her with gi’eat 
care. At last, Oharicles was called to account by the public for 
the money he had received of Harpalus; and he desired Phocion 
to support him with his interest, and to appear with hmi^in the 
court. But Phocion answered, I made you my son-in-law 
only for just and honourable purposes.” 

The first person that brought the neivs of Alexander’s death 
was Asclepiades the son of Hipparchus. Demades desired the 
people to give no credit to it : For,” said he, “ if Alexander 
were dead, the whole world would smeU the carcass.” And 
Phocion, seeing the Athenians elated, and inclined to raise new 
commotions, endeavom’ed to keep them quiet. Many of the 
orators, however, ascended the rostrum and assured the people, 
that the tidings of Asclepiades were true; “Well then,” said 
Phocion, “ if -Sloxander is dead to-day, he 'will be so to-morrow, 
and the day following ; so that we may dehberate on that event 
at om* leisure, and take om* measures with safety.” 

When Leosthones, by liis intrigues, had involved Athens in 
the Lamian war, and saw how much Phocion was displeased at 
it, he asked him in a scoffing manner, “ What good ho had 
done his country, during the many years that he was general?” 
“ And dost thou think it nothing, then,” said Phocion, “ for the 
Athenians to be buried in the sepulchres of their ancestors ? 
As Leosthones continued to harangue the people in the most 
arrogant and pompous manner, Phocion said, “Young naan, 
your speeches are like cypress ti’ees, largo and lofty, but with- 
out fruit.” Hyporides rose up and said, “ Tell us, then, what 
wiU be the propci* time for the Athenians to go to war ? 
Phocion answered, “I do not think it advisable till the young 
men keep within the bounds of order and propriety, tbe rich 
become hberal in their contributions, and Ihe orators forbear 
robbing the public.” 

( 953 ) 
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Most people admired the forces raised by Leostbenes ; and 
when they asked Pliocion his oinnion of them, he said, I hke 
them very well for a short race, but J dread the consequence of 
a long one. The supplies, the ships, the soldiers, are all very 
good ; but they are the last we can produce.” The event justi- 
fied his observation. Lcosthenes at first gained great reputation 
by his achievements ; for he defeated the Bceotians in a pitched 
battle, and drove Antipater into Lamia. On this occasion the 
Athenians, borne upon the tide of hope, spent their time in 
mutual entei*tamments and m sacrifices to the gods. Many of 
tliem thought, too, they had a fine opportunity to play upon 
Phocion, and asked him, “• Whether he should not have wished 
to have done such great things ? ” “ Certainly I should,” said 

Phocion ; but still I should advise not to have attempted then.” 
And when letters and messengers from the army came one 
after another, with an account of farther success, he said, 
‘‘ When shall we have done conquering ? ” 

Leosthenes died soon after; and the party which was for 
continuing the war, fearmg that if Phocion were elected 
general, ho would be for putting an end to it, instructed a man 
that was little Imown, to make a motion in the assembly, im- 
porting — ‘^That, as an old fiiend and schoolfellow of Phocion, 
he desu'ed the people to spare him, and preserve him for the 
most pressing occasions, because there was not another man in 
their dominions to be compared to him.” At the same time he 
was to recommend Antiphilus for the command. The 
Athenians embracing the proposal, Phocion stood up and told 
them, “ He never was that man’s schoolfellow, nor had ho any 
acquaintance with liim, but from this moment,” said he, turn- 
ing to him, shall number thee amongst my best friends, 
since tliou hast advised what is most agreeable to me.” 

The Athenians were strongly inchned to prosecute tlie war 
with the Bceotians ; and Phocion at first as strongly opposed it. 
His friends represented to ham, that this violent oi)2)osition of 
his would provoke them to jnit him to death. Tliey may do it, 
if they please,” said he; ‘rit will be unjustly, jif I advse them 
for the best ; but justly, if I should 2)revari<iato.” However, 
when he saw that they were not to be persuaded, and that they 
continued to besiege him with clamour, ho ordered a herald to 
make proclamation, ^‘That all the Athenians, who were not 
more than sixty years above the age of puberty, should ttike 
five days’ jirorisions, and follow him immediately from the 
assembly to the field,” 
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Tills raised a great tumult, and the old men began to 
exclaim against the order, and to walk off. Upon which 
Phocion said, ‘‘Does this* disturb you, when I, who am foui’- 
score years old, shall be at the head of you ? ” That short 
remonstrance had its effect ; it made them quiet and tractable. 
When Micion marched a considerable corps of Macedonians and 
mercenaries to Ehamnus, and ravaged the sea coast and the 
adjacent country, Phocion advanced against him with a body 
of Athenians. On this occasion a nmnber of them were very 
impertinent in pretending to dictate or advise him how to pro- 
ceed. One counselled him to soc*iu*o such an eminence, another 
to send his cavalry to such a post, and a third pointed out a 
place for a camp. “ Heavens ! said Phocion, how many 
generals we have, and how few soldiers ! ’’ 

When he had drawn up his anny, one of the infantry 
advanced before the ranks ; but when he saw an enemy stepping 
out to meet him, his heaii; failed him, and he drew back to his 
post. Whereupon Phocion said, “Young man, are you not 
ashamed to desert your station twice in one day ; that in which 
I had placed you, and that in which you had placed yourself 
Then he immediately attacked the enemy, routed them, and 
Idllcd groat numbers, among whom was their general, Micion. 
The confoderato army of the Greeks in Thessaly hkowise 
defeated Antipatcr in a gi’eat battle, though Loonatus and the 
Macedonians from Asia had joined him. Leonatus was among 
tho slain. 

Soon after this Orateins passed over from Asia with a 
numerous army, and another battle was fought, in wliich the 
Greeks were worsted. The loss, indeed, was not great ; and it 
was principally owing to the disobedience of tho soldiers, who 
had young oiHcers that did not exert a proper authority. But 
this, joined to the practice of Antipater upon the cities, made 
the Greeks desert the league, and shamefully betray the liberty 
of their country. As Aiitipater marched directly towards 
Alhens, DGinosthenos and Hyperides fled out of tho city. As 
for Domadcs, he had not been able, in any degree, to answer 
the fines that had been laid upon him ; for he had been amerced 
seven times for proposing edicts contrary to law. He had also 
been declared infamous, and incapable of speaking in the 
assembly. But now fiiiding himself at full liberty, he moved 
for an order that ambassadors should be sent to Antipater 
with full powers to treat of peace. The people, alarmed at 
their proKcnt situation, called for Phocion^ declaring that ho 
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was the only man they conld trust. Uj)on which he said, If 
you had followed the counsel I gave you, we should not have 
liad now to dehherate on such an Affair.” Thus the decree 
passed, and Phoemn was dispatched to Antipater, w^ho then lay 
with his army m Oadmea, and was prepanng to enter Attica. 

His first requisition was, that ^tipater would finish the 
treaty before ho left the camp in which he then lay. Oraterus 
said, it was an unreasonable demand that they should remain 
there to be troublesome to their friends and alhos, when they 
might subsist at the expense of their enemies : But Antipater 
took him by the hand, and said, “ Let us indulge Phocion so, 
fai'.” As to the conditions, he insisted that the Athenians 
should leave them to him, as he had done at Lamia to their 
general Loosthenes. 

Phocion went and reported this preliminaiy to the Athenians, 
which they agi’ced to out of necessity ; and then returned to 
Thebes, with other ambassadoi*s ; the principal of whom was 
Xenocrates, the philosopher. For the virtue and reputation of 
the latter were so gi'eat and illustrious that the Athenians 
thought there could be nothing in human natui'e so insolent, 
savage, and ferocious as not to feel some impressions of respect 
and reverence at the sight of him. It happened, however, 
otherwise with Antipater, through his extreme brutality and 
antipathy to virtue; for he embraced the rest with great 
cordiality, but would not even speak to Xenocrates; which 
gave him occasion to say, Antipater does well in being 
ashamed before me, and me only, of his injurious designs 
against Athens.” 

Xenocrates afterwai’ds attempted to speak, but Antipater, in 
great anger, interrupted him, and would not suffer him to 
proceed. To Phocion’s discourse, however, he gave attention ; 
and answered, that he should grant the Athenians peace, and 
consider them as his friends, on the following conditions: 
‘"In the first place,” said ho, “they must deliver up to 
me Demosthenes and Hyporides. In the next place, they 
must put tlieii’ govormnent on the ancient footing, when 
none but the rich wore advanced to the great t)fiices of 
state. A third article is, that they must receive a garrison 
in Mnnychia ; and a fourth, that they must pay the expenses 
of the war.” All the new deputies, except Xenocrates, 
thought themselves happy in these conditions. That philosopher 
said, “Antipater deals favourably with us, if ho considers ns as 
his slaves; but hardly, if he looks upon us as freemen/’ 
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Phocion begged for a remission of the article of the ganison ; 
and Antipater is said t(j have answered, ‘‘Phocion, we will 
grant thee evor}i;hing, except what would be the rmn of both 
ns and thee,” Others saj, that Antipater asked Phocion, 
Whether, if he excused the Athenians as to the ganison, he 
would undertake for their observing the other articles, and 
raising no new commotions ? ” As Phocion hesitated at this 
question, OalHinedon, surnamed Oarabus, a violent man, and an 
enemy to popular government, stai*tod up and said, Antipater, 
why do you sudor this man to amuse you ? If he should give 
•you his word, would you depend upon it, and not abide by 
your hrst resolutions ? ” 

Thus the Athenians were obliged to receive a Macedonian 
garrison, wlii(‘h was commanded by MenyUus, a man of great 
moderation, and the friend of Phocion. But that precaution 
appeared to bo dictated by a wanton vamty ; rather an abuse 
of power to the purposes of insolence, than a moasiue necessary 
for the conqueror’s affaii’s. It was more severely felt by the 
Athenians, on account of the time the garrison entered ; which 
was the twoxitieth of the month of September, when they wore 
celebrating the groat mysteries, and the very day that they 
carried the god Bacchus in procession from the city to Eleusis. 
The disturbances they saw in the ceremonies gave many of the 
])eoplo occasion to roflcct on the di'ffereiicc of the divine dispensa- 
tions with respect to Athens in the present and in ancient times. 
“ Formerly,” said they, “ mystic visions were soon, and voices 
heard, to the great happiness of the republic, and the terror 
and astoiiishmciil of our ciiomics. But now, during the same 
ceremonies, the gods look without coucjorn upon the severest 
misfortunes that can happen to Grecjcc, and suher the holiest, 
and what was once the most agreeable time iu the year, to be 
profaned, and rendoiod the date of our greatest calamities.” 

The gaiiison commanded by MenyUus did no sort of injury 
to the citizens. But the number excluded, by another artick‘. 
of the treaty, on aecunnt of their poverty, from a share in tlic 
government, was upwards of twelve thousand. Such of these 
as remained in Athens appeared to be in a state of misery and 
disgrace ; and such as migrated to a city and lands in Thrace, 
assigned tlieiu by Antipater, looked upon themselves as no 
l)ett<T than a conquered iieoplo transported into a foreign 
country. 

Th(ul(3athof Bomosthones in Oalauria, and that of Hyperidos 
at (JleoiuAi, in tile the Athenians remember Alexander and 
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Philip with a regi*et which seemed almost inspired by affection. 
The case was the same with them ^ow, as it was with the 
countryman afterwaids upon the death of Antigonus. Those 
who killed that prince, and reigned m his stead, were so oppres- 
sive and tyi'annical, that a Phrygian peasant, w^ho was digging 
the ground, bemg asked what he was seeking, said, with a sigh, 
am seeking for Antigonus.” Many of the Athemans 
expressed equal concern now, when they remembered the 
great and generous turn of mind in those kings, and how easily 
their anger was appeased; whereas Antipatcr, who endeavoured 
to conceal his power under the mask of a private man, a mean 
habit, and a plain diet, was infinitely more rigorous to those 
under his command ; and, in fact, an oppressor and a tyi*ant. 
Yet, at the request of Plioeion, he recalled many persons from 
exile ; and to such as he did not choose to restore to their own 
country, granted a commodious situation ; for, instead of being 
forced to reside, hke other exiles, beyond the Ceraunian 
mountains, and the promontory of Tanarus, he sufierod them 
to remain in Greece, and settle in Peloponnesus. Of tliis 
number was Agnomdes the informer. 

In some other instances he governed with equity. I-Io 
directed the police of Atliens in a just and candid manner ; 
raising the modest and the good to the principal employments ; 
and excluding the uneasy and the seditious from all offices ; so 
that, having no oppoi’tunity to excite troubles, the spirit of 
faction died away ; and he taught them by little and little to 
love the country, and apjoly themselves to agn culture. Observ- 
ing one day that Xenocrates iiaid a tax as a stranger, he offered 
to make him a present of his freedom ; but ho refused it, and 
assigned this reason: ‘‘I ^viU never bo a member of that 
government, to prevent the establishment of which I acted in 
a public character.” 

MenyUus was pleased to offer Phocion a consideralfie sum of 
money. But ho said, Neither is MenyUus a greater man than 
Alexander : nor have I gi’eator reason to receive a present now 
than I had then.” The governor p)rcssed him to take it at 
least for his son Phocus; but he answeied, “ If Phocus becomes 
sober, his father’s estate will be sufficient for him , and if he 
continues dissolute, nothing will bo so.” lie gave Antipatcr a 
more severe answer, when he wanted him to do something 
inconsistent with his probity. “ Antipater,” said ho, cannot 
have me both for a friend and a flatterer.” And Anti paten* 
himself used to say, “ I have two fiiends in Athens, Phocion 
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and Demades : it is impossible either to persuade the one to 
anything, or to satisfy tlie other.’’ Indeed, Phocion had his 
poverty to show as a proof of his virtue ; for, though he so 
often commanded the Athenian armies, and was honoimed "wntli 
the friendship of so many kings, ho grow old in indigence; 
whereas Demades paraded with his wealth even in instances 
that were contrary to law, for there was a law at Athens, that 
no foreigner should ai)pear in the chorusses upon the stage, 
mider the penalty of a thousand clntchnidfi, to be paid by the 
person who gave the entertainment. Yet Demades, in his 
exliibition, produced none but foreigners; and he paid the 
tliuusand draclmas fine for each, though their number was a 
hunebed. And when his son Demea was mamed, he said, 
^‘Whon I maniod your mother, the next ncighboui* hardly 
knew it ; but kings and piincos contribute to the expense of 
your nuptials.” 

The Athenians wore continually importuning Phocion to 
persuade Antipater to withdraw the ganison ; but whether it 
was that he despaired of success, or rather because he perceived 
that the people were more sober and submissive to government, 
under fear of that rod, he always declined the commission. 
The only thing that ho asked and obtained of Antipater was, 
that the money which the Athenians were to pay for the 
charges of the war, should not be insisted on immediately, but 
a longer term granted. The Athenians, finding that Phocion 
would not meddle with the affair of the garrison, applied to 
Demades, who readily undertook it. In consequence of this, 
he and his son took a journey to Macedonia. It should seem 
liis evil genius led him thither ; for ho aiiived just at the time 
when Antipater was in his last illness ; and when Oassander, 
now absolute master of everything, had intercepted a letter 
written by Demades to Antigonus in Asia, inviting him to come 
over and seize Greece and Macedonia, which,” he said, “ hung 
only upon an old rotten stalk;” so ho contemptuously called 
Autipator. Oassander no sooner saw him, than he ordered 
him to he aiTOstod ; and first he killed his son before his eyes, 
and so near, that the blood spouted upon him, and filled his 
boKoin; then, after having reproached him with liis ingi'atitudo 
and pcifidionsnoss, ho slow hmi likowiso. 

Autipator, a little before his death, had appointed Poly- 
porchou general, and gave Oassander the command of a 
thousand men. But Oassander, far from being satisfied with 
such an appointment, hastened to seize the supieme power, 
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and immediately sent Nicanor to take the command of the 
gaiTison from Menyllus, and to seeju’o Mnnychia before the 
news of his father’s death got abroad. The scheme was earned 
into execution; and, a few days after, the Athenians being 
informed of the death of Antipater, accused Phocion of being 
linvy to that event, and concealing it out of friendship to 
Nicanor, Phocion, however, gave himself no pain about it ; 
on the contrary, he conversed famihaiiy with Nicanor; and, 
by his assiduities, rendered him not only kmd and obliging to 
the Athenians, but inspired liim with an ambition to distingiush 
himself by exhibiting games and shows to the people. 

Meantime Polyperchon, to whom the cai*e of the king’s 
person was committed, in order to counteimiue Cassandor, 
wrote letters to the Athenians, importing, “That the king 
restored them their ancient form of government ; ” according 
to which, all the people had a right to pubhc employments. 
This "was a snare he laid for Phocion. For, being desirous of 
making himself master of Athens (as soon appeared from his 
actions), he was sensible that he could not effect anything 
while Pliocion was in the way. He saw, too, that his expulsion 
would bo no difficult task, when all who had been excluded 
from a share m the administration were restored; and the 
orators and pubhc informers were once more masters of the 
tribunals. 

As these letters raised great commotions among the people, 
Nicanor was desned to speak to them on that subject in the 
Pii’fBus ; and for that pinpose entered their assembly, trusting 
his person with Phocion. Dercyllus, who had commanded for 
the king in the adjacent country, laid a scheme to seize hhn ; 
but Nicanor getting timely information of his design, guarded 
against it, and soon showed that he would wreak his vengeance 
on the city. Phocion then was blamed for letting him go when 
ho had him in his hands ; but he answered, He could confide 
in Nicanor’s iiromises. and saw no reason to suspect him of any 
ill design.” “However,” said he, “be the issue what it may, 
I had rather be found suffering than doing what is unjust.” 

This answer of his, if we examine it with respect to himself 
only, will appear to bo entuely the result of fortitude and 
honour; but, when we consider that ho hazarded the safety of 
his country, and, what is more, that he was general and first 
magistrate, I know not whether he did not violate a stronger 
and more respectable obhgation. It is in vain to allege that 
Phocion was afiaid of involvmg Athens in a war; and for that 
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reason would not seize the person of Nicanor; and that he only 
urged the obligations of pstice and good faith, that IsTicanor, 
by a grateful sense of su^ behaviour, might be prevailed upon 
to be quiet, and think of no injurious attempt against tho 
Athenians. For the truth is, he had such confidence in 
Nicanor, that when he had accounts brought him from several 
hands of his designs upon the Piraeus, of his ordering a body of 
mercenaries to Salamis, and of his bribmg some of the inhabi- 
tants of the Pii-eous, ho would give no credit to any of those 
things. Nay, when Philomedes, of the borough of Lampra, 
got an edict made, that all the Athenians should take up arms, 
and obey the orders of Phocion, he took no care to act in 
pm’suance of it, till Nicanor had brought his troops out of 
Munychia, and earned his trenches round tho Pnmus. Then 
Phocion would have led the Athenians against him ; but by 
this time they weie become mutinous, and looked upon him 
with contempt. 

At this junctiue arrived Alexander, the son of Polyperchon, 
with an army, under pretence of assisting the city against 
Nicanor ; but, in reality, to avail himself of its fatal divisions, 
and to seize it, if possible, for himself. For the exiles who 
entered the town with him, the foreigners, and such citizens as 
had been stigmatised as infamous, with other mean people, 
resorted to him, and altogether made up a strange disorderly 
assembly, by whose sufi'rages tho command was taken from 
Phocion, and other generals appointed. Had not Alexander 
boon soon alone near the walls in conference with Nicanor, and 
by repeated interviews given the Athenians canso of suspicion, 
the city could not have escaped the danger it was in. Imme- 
diately tho orator Aguonidcs singled out Phocion, and accused 
him of treason ; which so much alarmed Callimedon and 
Chariclcs, that they fled out of the city. Phocion, with such 
of his fnouds as did not forsake him, I’opairod to Polyperchon. 
Solon of Platfoa, and Diuarchus of Ooriuth, who passed for tho 
friends and confidants of Polyperchon, out of rogaixl to Phocion, 
desired to be of the party. JBut Diuarcluis falling ill by the 
way, they were obliged to stop many days at Elatea. In 
tho meantime, Archostratus proposed a decree, and Agnouides 
got it passed, that deputies should bo sent to Polyperchon, with 
an accusation against Phocion. 

Tlio two parties came np to Polyperchon at the same time, 
as lu', was upon his inaindi with tho king, near Pharugos, a 
town of riiocis, situated at the foot of Mouat Acroriam, now 
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called Gralate. There Polyperchon placed the king under a 
golden canopy, and his friends on each side of him; and, before 
he proceeded to any other business, gSve orders that Dmarchus 
should be pnt to the tortnre, and afterwards despatched. This 
done, he gave the Athenians audience. But, as they filled the 
place with noise and tumult, interrupting each other -with 
mutual accusations to the council, Agnonides pressed forward 
and said, Put us all in one cage, and send us back to Athens, 
to give account of our conduct there.” The king laughed at 
the proposal: but the Macedonians who attended on that 
occasion, and the strangers who were di*awn thither by curi- 
osity, were desirous of healing the cause ; and therefore made 
signs to the deputies to argue the matter there. However, it 
was far from being conducted with impartiality. Polyperchon 
often inteimpted Phocion, who at last was so provoked, that ho 
struck his stafi: upon the groimd, and would speak no more. 
Hegemon said, Polyperchon himself could bear ^vitneBS to his 
afiectionate regard for the people ; and that general answered, 
“ Do you come here to slander me before the king ” Upon 
this the king staiijed up, and was going to nin Hegemon 
through with his speai' ; but Polj’perchon prevented him ; and 
the council broke up immediately. 

The guai'ds then surrounded Phocion and his party, except a 
few, who, being at some distance, muffled themselves up, and 
fled. Ohtus carried the prisoners to Athens, under colour of 
having them tried there, but, in reality, only to have them put 
to death, as persons aheady condemned. The manner of con- 
ducting the thing made it a more melancholy scene. The 
prisoners wore carried in carts through the Ooramicus to the 
theatre, where Clitus shut them up till the Archons had 
assembled the people. From this assembly neither slaves, nor 
foreigners, nor persons stigmatised as infamous, were excluded ; 
the tribunal and the theatre were open to all. Then the Idng’s 
letter was read : the purport of which was “ That he had foimd 
the prisoners gmlty of treason; but that he left it to the 
Athenians, as ri’cenien, who were to be governed by their own 
laws, to pass sentence upon them.” 

At the same time Ohtus presented them to the peo])le. Tlie 
best of the citizens, when they saw Phocion, appeared greatly 
dejected, and, covering their faces with their mantles, began to 
weep. One, however, had the courage to say, “ Since the king 
loavi's the determination of so important a matter to the people, 
it would be proper to command all slaves and strangers to 
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depart.” But the populace, instead of agi'eeing to that motion, 
died out, It would bo much more proper to stone ah the 
favourers of oligarchy, all the enemies of the people.” After 
which, no one attempted to olfer anything in behalf of 
Phocion. It wa,s with much dijBdculty that he obtained per- 
mission to spc‘{ik. At last, silence being made, he said, ‘^Do 
you design to take away my life justly or unjustly ? ” Some of 
tliciii answering, Justly;” ho said, ‘^How can you know 
wluither it wiU bo justly, if you do not hear me first ?” As he 
did not find them iiKiliiiahle in the least to hear him, ho 
advanced some ])aces forward, and said, “ Citizens of Athens, 
I acknowledge I have done you injustice ; and for my faults in 
the administration, adjudge myself giulty of death; but why 
will you put these men to death, who have never injured 
you y ” Tlio populace made answer, Because they are fiiends 
to you,” Upon which ho drew back and resigned himself 
quietly to his fate. 

Agnoiiides then read the dec.roo he had prepared; according 
to which, the people were to declai’e by their suffrages whether 
the prisoners appeared to bo guilty or not; and if they appeared 
so, tliey were to sufor death. When the decree was read, 
sunio called for an additional clause for puttmg Phocion to the 
tortm'o before execution ; and insisted that the rack and its 
managers should bo sent for immediately. But Agnonides, 
observing that Olitus was displeased at that proposal, and look* 
ing upon it Mmscilf as a ha,rbarous and detestable thing, said, 
“ When wc take that villain OaUimedon, let us put him to the 
tortui’o ; but, indeed, my follow- citizens, I cannot consent that 
Phocion should have such hard measure.” Uptm this, one of 
the hotter disposed Athenians cned out, Thou art certainly 
right ; for if wo tortui’o Phocion, what must we do to thee ? ” 
There was, however, hardly one negative when the sentence of 
death was proposed: all the people gave their voices standing; 
and some of them even crowned themselves with fiowers, as if 
it had been a matter of festivity. With Phocion, there wore 
Kic-ocles, Thndippus, Hegemon, and Pythocles. As for Demetrius 
tli(‘. Phaleroan, OaUimedon, Ohariclcs, and some others, who were 
absent, tbe same sentence was passed upon them. 

After the assembly was dismissed, the convicts were sent to 
prison. The ombraccs of their friends and relations molted thorn 
into tears ; and they all wont on bewailing their fate, except 
Plu)(*.iou. His countenance was the same as when the people 
scuc him out to command their armies; and the beholders 
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c'oTild not Lui» acliiiiro Iuh iuvincildo lirmncss and magnanimity. 
Homo of liis eiK^mios, imk'ocl, rovilod biiu as lie went along; and 
oiK^ of tluuii ov(iu S})it in Ins fac<‘: ii})f)n whioli lie tamed to the 
mMgisirai.(‘Sj ami said, "'■ Will nobody oormd this follow’s rnde- 
nt‘ss r* ’’ 'Jlnidipiuis, w hen h(‘- saw Ui(‘ t*K(‘euiion(T pounding the 
lunnlooh, Ix^ga-u to lam(‘nt what hard fortune it was for him to 
suffer unjustly on Plioeion’s account. AVliat tlnm ! ” said the 
V(niciM.hh‘. s<iigt‘, '^lost tliou not think it an honour to die witli 
lliocion ‘r ’’ ( )ne of his fmmds asking him whetluT he had any 

(‘ommamls to his son. Yes,” said Ju‘, hy all means tell him 
fVoiu me to forgid. Ilui ill iveatinent I liave liad from the. 
Aihonians.” And wluui NiciKdes, ih<' most faitlifnl oC his 
friciuds, l)(‘gg(‘d that lie would let him drink the jioison hoforo 
him, ‘‘'This,” said he, ‘‘ Nie.oe.les, is a hard reipiesi ; and the 
filing must givi' luc great iineasi ikjss ; hut simie J have obliged 
j'oii in oviny instaiuio ilirough lilV, I will do tlio same in this.” 

WHum fhey emue all to drink, fln^ (piantity jiroved not 
sullujumi; and tlie e\'e(uiiioner rd'useil to jirojiaro iuor(‘, except 
ho liad twiilvo drachinds paid him, which was the pruu^ of a full 
draught. As this occasioned a trouhlesoiiio delay, Phocion 
callful one of liis friends, and said, “ Hincts one cannot die on 
free cost at Alhoiis, give the man his money.” 

This cxeiuition was on the uiuotfjcnth day of Apn!^ wlicn 
thor<i was a pro(‘(\ssion of hors<‘incii in honour of fru})itcr. As 
tlio cavalcade jiasscd liy, some took off their cJiapk'ds fromfheir 
hi^ads; oilnu’S shed tears as tliey looked at th(‘- prison doors; 
all wlio had not lu'arts entirely savage, or W(U'c not c,orruptc.d 
hy rage aud <‘nvy, looked n})on it as a most impious thing, not 
to liave repri(»v(‘d iln'in at least for that day, and so to have 
kejit the <diy uiipolluf.ed on the festival. 

ICowovev, the eii<mii(*s of JTiocioii, as if Homefhing had boon 
wanting to their triiiinjili, got an oi’d<T that liis body should not 
ho suherod to remain within this bounds of Attica; nor that any 
Athoiiiau should furnish lii’c for the funeral pile. Tlieriifore, no 
friend durst tomdi it; hut one Oonopion, who livc'd by such 
servioos, for a sum of money, carried the corpse out of the 
territories of Eleusis, and got fix'e for the Imrning of it in tliose 
of Megara. A woman of M<^gara, wlio ha.pp<'ned to assist at 
the ceremony with her miud-Kervtwds, raised a cuwldph u])oii 
the spot, and perfoniu'd the customary libai.ions. The liones 
she gathered nj) caredully into her la]), and (iarriod them ])y 
night to her own house, and interred tliem under the hearth. 
At the same time she thus adcli’essod the domestic gods : “ Yo 
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guardians of tliis place, to you I commit the remains of this 
good man. Do you restore them to the se|)ulchre of his 
ancestors, when the A.th1^nians shall once more listen to the 
dictates of wisdom.” 

The time was not long hefore the situation of their affairs 
taught them how vigilant a magistrate, and how excellent a 
guardian of the virtues of justice and sobriety, they had lost. 
The people erected his statue in brass, and bmied his remains 
at the public expense. Agnonides, his principal accuser, they 
put to death, in consequence of a decree for that purpose. 
Epicuims and Demophilus, the other two, tied from Athens; 
but afterwards fell into the hands of Phocion’s son, who 
punished them as they deserved. This son of his was in other 
respects a worthless man. 

The proceedings against Phocion pixt the Greeks in mind of 
those against Socrates. The treatment of both was equally 
unjust, and the calamities thence entailed upon Athens were 
perfectly similar.^ 

Socrates was put to death eighty-two years before. 
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T Mantinea there was a man of gi'eat quality and 
power named Oassander, who, being obhged by a 
reverse of foitime to quit his own countiy, went 
and settled at Megalopolis. He was induced, 
to fix there, chiefly by the fneiidsliip which 
subsisted between him and Orausis, the father of I^hilopoemen, 
vrho was in all respects an extraordinary man. “While his 
friend lived, he had all that he could wish; and being desirous, 
after his death, to make some return for his hospitality, he 
educated his orphan son, in the same manner as Homer 
says Achilles was educated by Phoenix, and foinnod him from 
Ids infancy to generous sentiments and royal vii-tues. 

But when he was jjast the years of childhood, Eedemus and 
Domophanes had the principal cai'e of him. They were both 
Megalopohtans who, having learned the academic philosophy 
of Arcesilaus,*^"^ applied it, above all the men of them time, 
to action and aflaii's of state. They delivered their country 
fr'om tpanny, by providing persons privately to take off 
Aristodemus; they were assisting to Ai’atus in diiving out 
Neeocles the tyrant of Sicyon: and, at the request of the 
people of Oyi’ene, whose government was in great disorder, 
they sailed thither, settled it on the foundation of good laws, 
and thoroughly regulated the commonwealth. But among aU 
their gi’eat actions, they valued themselves most on the 
education of Philopoomen, as having rendered him, by the 
principles of philosophy, a common benefit to Greece. And 
indeed, as he came the last of so many excellent generals, 
Greece loved liim extremely, as the child of her old age, and, 
as his reputation increased, enlarged his power. Por which 
reason, a certain Eoman calls him the last of the Greeks, 
meaning that Greece had not produced one great man, or one 
that was worthy of her, after Mm. 

His visage was not very homely, as some imagined it to 
have been; for we see his statue still remaining at Delphi. 

Arcesilaus was founder of the middle Academy, and made some alteration 
iu the doctime which had ubumod. 
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As for tlic mistake of his hostess at Megara, it is said to 
be owing to his uneasiness of behavionr and the simplicity 
of his garb. She having word brought that the general of 
the Achasans was coming to her house, was m great care and 
hurry to provide his supper, her husband happening to be out 
of the way. In the meantime, Philopoemen came, and as his 
habit was ordinary, she took him for one of his own servants, 
or for a harbinger, and desired him to assist her in the business 
of the kitchen. He presently threw o:ff his cloak, and began to 
cleave some wood, when the master of the house retui'ning, 
.and seeing him so employed, said, “Wliat is the meaning 
of this, Plulopoemcn ? ” He replied, in broad Doric, am 
paying the fine of my deformity.” Titus Plaminius, rall^nng 
him one day upon his make, said, What fine hands and legs 
you have ! but then you have no stomach;” and he was indeed 
very slender m the waist. But this raillery might rather 
bo referred to the condition of his fortune: for he had good 
soldiers, both horse and foot, but very often wanted money to 
pay them. These stories are subjects of disputations m the 
schools. 

As to liis manners, we find that his pursuits of honour were 
too much attended with roughness and passion. Epaminondas 
was the person whom he proposed his pattern; and he 
succeeded in imitating his activity, shrewdness, and contempt 
of riches; but his choloiic, contentious humour prevented his 
atttiining to the mildness, the gravity, and candour of that 
gi'eat man in pohtical disputes; so that he seemed rather fit 
for war than fur the ci-^ administration. Indeed, fi’om a 
child ho was fond of everything in the military way, and 
readily entered into the exorcises which tended to that purpose, 
those of riding, for mstanco, and handling of arms. As he 
seemed well formed for wrestling, too, his friends and governors 
advised him to improve himself in that art; wliich gave Inm 
occasion to ask, whether that miglit bo consistent with his 
proficiency as a soldier ? They told him the truth ; that 
the habit of body and manner of life, the diet and exercise, of 
a soldier and a wi’estlor, were entirely different: that the 
wrestler must have much sleep and full meals, stated times of 
exercise and rest, every little departui*e fi'Oin his rules being 
v(uy prejudicial to him; whereas tlie soldier should be 
prepared for th<^ most irregular changes of living, and should 
chiefly endeavour to biing himself to bear the want of food and 
sleoi) without cbilieiilty. Philopuiinen heaiiug this, not only 
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avoided and derided tlie exercise of wrestling Mmself, bnt 
afterwards, when he came to be general, to the utmost of his 
power exploded the whole art, by efery mark of disgrace and 
expression of contempt ; satisfied that it rendered persons, who 
were the most fit for war, quite useless, and unable to fight on 
necessary occasions. 

When his governors and preceptors had quitted their charge, 
he engaged in those private incursions into Laconia which the 
city of Megalopolis made for the sake of booty; and in these 
he was sure to be the first to march out, and the last to 
return. 

His leisure he spent either in the chase, which increased both 
his strength and activity, or in the tillage of the field. For he 
had a handsome estate twenty furlongs from the city, to which 
he went every day after dinner, or after supper ; and, at night, 
ho threw himself upon an ordinary mattress, and slejit as 
one of the labourers. Early in the moining he rose and went 
to work along with his vine-dressers or ploughmen; after 
which he returned to the town, and employed his time about 
the public afaii's with his friends and with the magistrates. 
"What he gained in the wars he laid out upon horses or arms, 
or in the redeeming of captives ; but he endeavoured to improve 
his own estate the justest way in the world, by agriculture 
I mean. Nor did he apply himself to it in a cursory manner, 
but in full conviction that the sm’ost way not to touch what 
belongs to others is to take care of one’s own. 

He spent some time in hearing the discourses and studying 
the writings of philosophers ; but selected such as he thought 
might assist his progress in viiiue. Among the poetical 
images in Homer, he attended to those which seemed to excite 
and encourage valour: and as to other authors, ho was most 
conversant in the Tactics of Evangelus, and in the History 
of Alexander ; being persuaded that learning ought to conduce 
to action, and not be considered as mere pastime and a useless 
fimd for talk. In the study of Tactics ho neglected tliose plans 
and diagrams that are drawn upon paper, and exemplified the 
rules m the field; considering with Mmself as ho traveUod, 
and pointing out to those about him, the difficulties of steep or 
broken gi-ound; and how the ranks of an army must be 
extended or closed, according to the difiorences made by rivers, 
ditches, and defiles. 

He seems, indeed, to have set rather too great a value on 
military knowledge; embracing war as the most extensive 
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exercise of virtue, and despising those that were not versed in 
it, as persons entirely useless. 

He was now thirty y«ars old, when Cleomenes,* king of 
the Lacedsemonians, surprised Megalopolis in the night, a.nd 
having forced the guards, entered and seized the maidvot-j)la-oc. 
Philopoemen ran to succour the inhabitants, but was not able 
to drive out the enemy, though he fought ’with the most deter- 
mined and desperate valour. He prevailed, however, so far as 
to give the people opportunity to steal out of the town, by 
maintaining the combat with the pursuers, and drawing Oleo- 
menes upon himself, so that he retired the last with di&culty, 
and after prodigious efforts, being wounded, and having las 
horse killed under him. "^^en they had gained Mossenc, 
Oleomenes made thorn an offer of their city mtli their lands 
and goods. Philopoomen percemug they were glad to accc2)t 
the proposal, and in haste to return, strongly o])posed it, repre- 
senting to them in a set speech, that Oleomenes did not want 
to restore them their city, but to be master of the citizens, in 
order that he might be more sociu'e of keeping the place; that 
he could not sit still long to watch empty houses and walls, 
for the very solitude would force him away. By this argument 
he tuiucd the Megalopolitans from thoii* piaposo, but at the 
same time tmuiished Oleomenes with a pretence to plunder the 
town and demolish the greatest pai't of it, and to march off 
loaded with booty. 

Soon after Antigonus came down to assist the Acha'ans 
against Oleomenes ; and finding that ho had possessed himself 
of the heights of Soilasia, and blocked up tlie passages, 
Antigonus drew up his army near him, with a resolution to 
force him from his post. Philopmmen, with his citizens, was 
placed among the cavalry, supported by the Illyrian foot, a 
numerous and gallant body of men, who closed that extremity. 
They had orders to wait quietly, until, from the other wing, 
where the king fought in person, they shoidd see a red robe 
lifted np upon the point of a spear. The Achmans ke])t tlu‘ir 
ground, as they were dii-ectcd; but the Illyiian officers witJi 
their corps attempted to break in upon the Laccdioinonians. 
Euclidas, the brother of Oleomenes, seeing this opening made 
in the enemy’s army, immediately ordered a party of his fight- 
armed infantry to wheel about and attack the roar of the 

* Oleomenes made hiTTr^olf master of Mt*galopolis in the second year of the 
hundred and thuty-nmth Olympiad, winch was the two Inmtlrod and twenty- 
first before the Olmstian Ecra. 
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lUyiians tlius separated from tlie horse. This being put in 
execution, and the lUyiians, harassed and broken, Philopoemen 
perceived that it would be no difficult matter to diive o:ff that 
light -anned party, and that the occasion called for it. First 
he mentioned the thing to the king’s officers, but they re- 
jected the hint, and considered him as no better than a 
madman, his reputation being not yet respectable enough 
to justify such a movement. He, therefore, with the Meg- 
alopolitans, falhng upon that light- armed coips himself, 
at the first encoimter put them in confusion, and soon after 
routed them with great slaughter. Deshous yet fm'ther to 
encom’age Antigonus’s ti'oops, and qmckly to penetrate into’ 
the enemy’s army, which was now m some disorder, he quitted 
his horse; and advancing on foot, in his horseman’s coat of 
mail and other heavy accoutrements, upon rough uneven 
groimd, that was full of springs and bogs, he was makmg 
his way with extreme difficulty, when he had both his thighs 
struck through vith a javehn, so that the j)oint came through 
on the other side, and the wound was great though not mortal. 
At first he stood still as if he had been shackled, not knowing 
wffiat method to take. For the thong in the middle of the 
javelin rendered it difficult to be dimm out; nor would any 
about him vontui'e to do it. At the same time the fight bemg 
at the hottest, and hkely to be soon over, honom' and indigna- 
tion pushed him on to take his share in it ; and therefore, by 
moving his legs this way and that, he broke the staff, and then 
ordered the pieces to be pulled out. Thus set free, he ran, 
sword in hand, through the first ranks, to charge the enemy ; 
at the same time animating the troops and filing them with 
emulation. 

Antigonus, having gained the victory, to try his Macedonian 
officers, demanded of them, Why they had brought on tlie 
cavahy before he gave them the signal?” By way of apology, 
they said, They were obhged, against their will, to come to 
action, because a young man of Megalopolis had begun the 
attack too soon.” “That young man,” replied Antigonus, 
smiling, “ has perfoimed the office of an experienced general.” 

This action, as wo may easily imagine, lifted Philopoemen 
into great reputation, so that Antigonus was very desirous of 
having his SGr\ice in the wars, and offered him a considerable 
command with groat apiiointments ; but he declined it, because 
he knew he woidd not bear to be under the direction of another. 
Not choosing, however, to lie idle, and hca^'ing there was a war 
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in Crete, lie sailed tMther to exercise and iinproye his roilitaiy 
talents. When he had served there a good while, along with 
a set of brave men, wfio were not only versed in all the 
stratagems of war, but temperate besides, and strict in their 
manner of Hving, ho returned with so much renown to the 
Achacans, that they immediately appointed him general of 
horse. lie found that the cavalry made use of small and 
mean horses, which they picked up as they could when they 
were called to a campaign ; that many of them shunned the 
wars, and sent others in their stead; and that shameful 
ignorance of service, with its consequence, timidity, prevailed 
among them all. The former generals had connived at this, 
because, it being a degree of lionoiu* among the Achteans to 
serve on horseback, the cavaliy had groat power in the common- 
wealth and considerable inflnouce in the distribution of rewards 
and punishments. But PhilopoBmen would not yield to such 
considerations, or gi’ant them the least indulgence. Instead of 
that, he appHod to the several towns, and to each of the young 
men in particular, rousing them to a sense of honour, pimishiiig 
where necessity required, and practising them in exercised 
reviews and mock-battles in places of the greatest resoit;. 
By these means in a little time he brought them to surpiisiug 
strength and spirit; and, what is of most consequence, in 
discipline, rendered thorn so light and quick that all their 
evolutions and movements, whether performed separately or 
together, were executed with so much readiness and addi^ess 
that their motion was Hke that of one body actuated by an 
internal voluiitaiy principle. In the gi’eat battle which they 
fought with the jEtolians aud Eleans uear the river Larissus,'^* 
Boniopliantus, general of the Elean horse, advanced before the 
lines at full speed against Philopccinon. PMlopoemen, prevent- 
ing his blow, with a push with his spear brought him dead to 
the groimd. The enemy, seeing Bomophantus faU, immediately 
lied. And now Philopooinen was universally celebrated as not 
inferior to the yoimg in personal valoiu, nor to the old m 
prudence, and as equally weU qualified both to fight and to 
command. 

Aratus was, indeed, the first who raised the commonwealth 
of the Aclueaiis to dignity and power. For, whereas before 
they wore in a low condition, dispersed in unconnected cities, 
ho united them in one body, and gave thorn a moderate civil 

^ Thm biittlo waH fou<Tht l}io fourth year of tho hniifb od and foriy-seoond 
Olympiad, wliun idnlopcmuou wab lu lus -fouith yeai. 
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government worthy of Greece. And as it happens in running 
waters, that when a few small bodies stop, others stick to them, 
and one pai-t strengthening anothei^ the whole liecomes one 
firm and solid mass, so it was with Greece. At a tune when 
she was weak and easily broken, dispersed as she w^as in a 
vaiiety of cities, which stood each upon its own bottom, the 
Achaeans first united thenisolves, and then drawing some of the 
iieighbom’ing cities to them by assisting them to expel their 
tyrants, while others voluntarily jojned them for the sake of 
that unanimity which they beheld m so well- constituted a 
government, they conceived the gi’eat design of forming 
Peloponnesus into one community. It is true that, while 
Aratus lived, they attended the motions of the Macedonians, 
and made their court first to Ptolemy, and after to Antigonus 
and Phihp, who all had a great share in the aifairs of Greece. 
But when Philopoemen had taken upon him the administration, 
the Achseans, finding themselves respectable enough to oppose 
their strongest adversaiies, ceased to call in foreign protectors. 
As for Aratus, not being so fit for conflicts in the field, he 
managed most of his af airs by address, by moderation, and by 
the friendships he had formed with foreign princes, as is 
related in his life. But PMlopoemen, being a groat wariior, 
vigorous and bold, and successful withal m the fii’st battles that 
he fought, raised the ambition of the Achoeans together with 
their power ; for under him they were used to conquer. 

In the first place, he corrected the errors of the Achseans iu 
drawing up their forces and in the make of them arms. For 
hitherto they had made use of bucklers which were easy to 
manage on account of their smaUness, but too narrow to cover 
the body, and lances that were much shoifer than the 
Macedonian pikes, for which reason they answered the end in 
fighting at a distance, but were of little use in close battle. 
As for the order of battle, they had not been accustomed to 
di'aw up in a spiral form,‘^' but m the square battalion, which 
having neither a fi’ont of pikes, nor shields, fit to lock together, 
hke that of the Macedonians, was easily penetrated and broken. 
Philopoemen altered both; persuading them, mstead of the 
buckler and lance, to take the shield and pike ; to aim their 
heads, bodies, thighs, and legs; and, instead of a light and 
desultory manner of fighting, to adopt a close and film one. 
After he had brought the youth to wear complete armour, and 

“♦■The Maoedoiuan plialaux occasionally alteiod tlieir form from tlie square 
to tlie s^nrul oi oibicular, and sometimes to that of tlio cumua oi wedge. 
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on that account to consider themselves as invincible, his next 
step was to reform them with respect to luxury and love of 
expense. He could not, indeed, entirely cure them of the 
distemper with which they had long been infected, the vanity 
of appearance, for they had vied with each other in fine clothes, 
in purple carpets, and in the rich service of theii‘ tables. But 
he began with diverting their love of show from superfluous 
tilings to those that were useful and honomable, and soon 
prevailed with them to retrench their daily expense upon their 
persons, and to give in to a magnificence in their arms and the 
whole equipage of war. 

The shops, therefore, were seen strewed with plate broken in 
pieces, while breast-plates were gilt with the gold, and sliields 
and bridles studded with the silver. On the parade the young 
men wore mauagmg horses, or exercising their arms. The 
women were seen adorning helmets and crests mth various 
coloiu’s, or embroidering military vests both for the cavahy 
and infantry. The very sight of these things inflamed their 
courage, and cuhed forth their vigoui', made them venturous, 
and ready to faco any danger. For much expense in other 
tilings that attract oiu’ eyes tempts to luxury, and too often 
effeminacy; the feasting of the senses relaxing the vigour of 
the mind ; but iu this iustance it strengiliens and improves it. 
Thus Homer represents AchiUos, at the sight of his now 
armour, exulting with joy, and burning with impatience to use 
it. When Philopcemen had persuaded the youth thus to arm 
and adorn themselves, he mustered and trained them con- 
tinually, and they entered with pride and pleasiu'e into his 
exorcise. For they wore greatly delighted with the now form 
of the b<ittaliou, which was so cemented that it seemed impos- 
sililo to break it. And their arms became easy and light in 
the wearing, hecaiiso they were charmed witli tlioir richness 
and beauty, and they longed for nothing more than to use them 
against the enemy, and to try them in a real encounter. 

At that time the Acha3ans wore at war with Maclianidas, ilie 
tyrant of Lacediomon, who, with a jiowerfnl aimy, was watch- 
ing his opportunity to subdue all Peloponnesus. As soon as 
news was brought that ho was fallen upon the Mantineaus, 
Philopcemen took the field and marched against hnn. They 
drew up tlioir armies near Mantinea, each having a good num- 
ber ofc* mercenaries in pay, beside tlio whole force of their 
respective cities. The engagement lionig liogun, Macliamdas 
with his foreign troops attacked and put to fliglit the spoai’inou 
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and tlie Tarentines, who were placed in the Achaean front; 
but afterwards, instead of falling upon that part of the army 
who stood their gi'ound, and breaking them, he went upon the 
pursuit of the fugitives, and when he should have endeavoured 
to rout the main body of the Achaeans, left his own uncovered. 
Philopoomen, after so indifferent a beginning, made light of the 
misfortune, and represented it as no great matter, though the 
day seemed to be lost. But when he saw what an error the 
enemy committed, in quittmg theii' foot, and gomg upon 
the pui’suit, by which they left him a good opemng, he did not 
try to stop them in their career after the fugitives, but 
suffered them to pass by. When the pm'suers were got at a 
great distance, he rushed upon the Lacedaemonian infantry, 
now left unsupported by then* right wing. Stretching, there- 
fore, to the left, he took them in flank, destitute as they were 
of a general, and far from expecting to come to blows; for they 
thought Machanidas absolutely sure of victory when they saw 
him upon the pursmt. 

After he had routed this infantry with great slaughter, he 
marched against Machanidas, who was now retuiming with 
his mercenaries from the pm*suit. There was a broad and 
deep ditch between them, where both strove a while, the one to 
get over and fly, the other to hinder him. Their appearance 
was not like that of a combat between two generals, but be- 
tween two wild beasts (or rather between a hunter and a wild 
beast), whom necessity reduces to fight. Philopoemen was 
the great hunter. The tyrant’s horse being strong and sj)irited, 
and violently spurred on both sides, ventiued to leap into the 
ditch; and was raising his fore feet in order to gain the 
opposite bank, when Simmias and Polyfeiius, who always 
fought by the side of PhUopocmen, both rode up and levelled 
their spears against Machanidas. But Philoiioemen jirevented 
them ; and perceiving that the horse, -with his head high reared, 
covered the tyrant’s body, he turned his own a little, and push- 
ing his spear at him with all his force, tumbled him into the 
ditch. The Achoeans, in admii'ation of this exploit and of his 
conduct in the whole action, set up his statue in brass at Delphi, 
in the attitude in which he killed the tyrant. 

It is reported that at the Nemean games, a little after he had 
gained the battle of Mantinea, Philopoemen, then chosen general 
a second time, and at leisure on account of that great festival, 
first caused this phalanx, in the best order and atthe, to pass m 
review before the Greeks, and to make all the movements which 
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the ai*t of war teaches, with the utmost vigour and agility. 
After this he entered the theatre, while the musicians wore 
contending for the prize? He was attended by the youth in 
their mihtary cloaks and scarlet vests. These young men 
were all well made, of tlie same age and statui’e, and though 
they showed gieat respect for their general, yet they seemed 
not a little elated themselves with the many glonous battles 
they had fought. In the moment that they eutcied, Pylades 
tln) musician happened to bo singing to his lyre the Per see of 
Timotheus, and was pronouncing the verso which begins — 

Tlie palm of lil)ert.y for Giecco I won, 

when the people, struck with the grandeur of the poetry sung 
by a voice equally excellent, from evciy part of the theatre 
turned tlieir eyes upon Philopoemen, and welcomed him with 
the loudest plaudits. They caught in idea the ancient dignity 
of Greece, and in their present confidence aspned to the lofty 
spirit of former times. 

As young horses require their accustomed riders, and are 
wild and imruly when mounted by strangers, so it was with 
the Achseans. Wlien their forces were under any other com- 
mander, on oveiy great emergency, they grew discontented and 
looked about for Philopoemen; and if he did but make his 
appearance, they were soon satisfied again and fitted for action 
by the confidence they placed in him ; well knowing that ho 
was the only general whom their enemies durst not look in the 
face, and that they were ready to tremble at his voiy name. 

Philip, king of Macedon, tlunldng he could easily bring the 
Achieans under him again, if Philopcemon was out of the way, 
privately sent some persons to Ai'gos U) assassinate him. But 
this treachery was timely discovered, and brought upon Philip 
the hatred and contempt of all the Greeks. The Boeotians 
were besieging Megara, and hoped to be soon masters of the 
place, when a report, though not a true one, being spread 
among them that Philopoemen was a2)proaching to the rohef of 
tho besieged, they loft their scaHng-laddcrs ah‘oady planted 
against tho walls, and took to flight. Nabis, who was tyi'ant 
of Lacedaemon after Hachanidas, had taken Messenc by 
siu-priso. And Philopoemen, who was out of command, 
endcavomedto ])ersiiade Lysippus, then general of the Aclueans, 
to succour the Messemans: but not 2>revailing with him, 
because, he said, the cueiuy was witliiu, and the place 
irrecoverably lost, he wont himself, taking with him his own 
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citizenSj wIlo waited neither for form of law nor commission, 
but followed him upon this natural principle, that he who 
excels should always command. Wh5n he was got pretty near, 
Nabis was informed of it; and not daiing to wait, though his 
army lay quartered in the town, stole out at another gate with 
his troops, and marched ofE precipitately, thinhing himself 
happy if he could escape. He did indeed escape, but Messene 
was rescued. 

Thus far everj-thing is great in the character of Philopoemen. 
But as for his going a second time into Crete, at the request of 
the Gortynians, who were engaged m war, and wanted him for 
general, it has been blamed, either as an act of cowai'dice, in 
deserting his own country when she was distressed by Nabis, or 
as an unseasonable ambition to show himself to strangers. 
And it is true, the Megalopolitans were then so hard pressed 
that they were obliged to shut themselves up within their walls, 
and to sow com in their very streets ; the enemy having laid 
waste their land, and encamped almost at their gates. Philo- 
poomen, therefore, by entering into the service of the Cretans 
at such a time, and taking a command beyond sea, furnished 
his enemies mth a pretence to accuse him of basely flying from 
the war at home. 

Yet it is said, that as the Achseans had chosen other generals, 
Philopoemen, being unemployed, bestowed his leisiue upon the 
Gortynians, and took a command among them at then.’ request. 
For he had an extreme aversion to idleness, and was desirous, 
above all things, to keep his talents, as a soldier and general, 
in constant practice. This was clear from what he said to 
Ptolemy. Some were commending that prince for daily study- 
ing the art of wai’, and improving his strength by mai'tial 
exercise: ‘‘Who,” said he, “can praise a pidnce of his age, 
that is always prepaiing, and never performs ? ” 

The Megiopolitans, highly incensed at his absence, and look- 
ing upon it as a desertion, were inclined to pass an outlawry 
against him. But the Achaeans prevented them by sending 
thou general Aristaonetus to Megalopolis, who, though he 
diflered with Philopcemen about matters of government, would 
not sufler him to be declared an outlaw. Philopoemen, finding 
himself neglected by his citizens, drew ofl from them several of 
the neighboming boroughs, and instructed them to allege that 
they were not comprised in their taxations, nor originally of 
their dependencies. But assisting them to maintain this 
pretext, he lessened the authority of Megalopolis in the general 
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assembly of tlie Acbseaiis. But these things happonod some 
time after. 

Whilst he commanded* the G-ortynians in Crete, he did not, 
like a Peloponnesian or Ai'cadian, make war in an open, 
generous manner, but, adopting the Cretan customs, and using 
their artifices and sleights, tlicir stratagems and ambushes, 
against themselves, he soon showed that their devices were like 
the short-sighted schemes of children, when compared 'vvith the 
long roach of an experienced general. 

Having greatly distinguished himself by these means, and 
]iorformed many exploits in that country, ho retmnod to 
Peloponnesus with honour. Here he found Pliili]) beaten by 
T. Q. Flaminius, and Nabis engaged in wav both \\dt]i the 
Homans and Achieans. He was immediately chosen general of 
the Achgeans; but venturmg to act at sea,, he fell under iho 
same misfortune with Epaminondas; ho saw the great idc^as 
that had been formed of his coui*age and conduct vanish in 
consequence of his iH success in a naval ongagcnnmt. Some 
say, indeed, that Epaminondas was unwilling that his country- 
men should have any share of the advantages of the sea, lost of 
good soldiers (as Plato expresses it) they should hocomo 
licentious and i’ssolute sailors; and therefore clu)So to return 
from Asia and the isles without aficciing anyfcliing. But 
Philopoomen being persuaded that his skill in the laud sorvicjo 
would insure his success at sea, found, to Ins cost, how much 
experience contributes to victory, and how mucli praciitio adds in 
all tlimgs to our powers. For ho was not only worsted in the 
sec. -fight for want of sldll ; luit having fitt(xl up an old >sliip 
which had boon a famous vessel forty years before, and mauiu^d 
it with his townsmen, it proved so leaky that tluy w^ore in 
danger of being lost. Finding that, afi('r this, the enoiiiy 
despised him as a man who disclaimed all pretensions at sea, 
and that they had insolently laid siege to Gythium, he sot sail 
again ; and as they did not expect him, hut wore disporsc'd 
without any precaution, by reason of their late victory, ho 
lauded in the night, buimod their cjimp, and killed a groat 
number of them. 

A few days after, as he was marching through a difficult 
pass, Nahis came suddenly upon him. TIkj Aineaiis were in 
great terror, thinking it iiupossihlo to escape out of so dan- 
gerous a passage, which the (moiny liad already seized. But 
Philopoemcn, making a Httlo halt, and seeing, at once, the 
natiu’e of the gi’ound, showed that skill in drawing up an army 
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is the capital point in the art of war. For altering a little the 
disposition of his forces, and adapting it to the present 
occasion, without any hustle he easil^' disengaged them from 
the difficulty; and then faffing upon the enemy, put them 
entirely to the rout. When he saw that they fled not to the 
town, but dispersed themselves about the country; as the ground 
was woody and uneven, and on account of the brooks and 
ditches impracticable for the horse, he did not go upon the 
pursuit, but encamped before the evening. Concluding, how- 
ever, that the fugitives would return as soon as it grew dai'k, 
and draw up in a stragghng manner to the city, he placed m 
ambush by the brooks and hills that siuTounded it many paidies 
of the Achseans with them swords in their hands. By this 
means tlie gi’eatest part of the troops of Nabis were cut oS : 
for not retm’uuig in a body, but as the chance of fliglit had 
dispersed them, they fell into theii’ enemies’ hands, and were 
caught hke so many birds ere they could enter the town. 

Philopoemen being received on this account with great 
honom* and applause in all the theatres of Greece, it gave some 
umbrage to Flaminius, a man naturally ambitious. For, as a 
Roman consul, he thought himself entitled to much greater 
marks of distinction among the Achceans than a man of 
Ai'cadia, and that, as a public benefactor, he was infinitely 
above hh-n : having by one proclamation set free all that part of 
Greece which had been enslaved by Philip and the Macedonians. 
After this, Flaminius made peace with Nabis ; and Nabis was 
assassinated by the JFtolians Hereupon Sparta, being in great 
confusion, Phfiopoemen, seizing the opportunit}', came upon it 
with his army, and, partly by force and partly by persuasion, 
brought that city to join in the Achsean league. The gaining 
over a city of such chgmty and power made him peifcctly 
adored among the Achseans. And, indeed, Sparta was an 
acquisition of vast importance to Achaia. It was also a gi'ate- 
ful service to the pnncipal Lacedsemomans, who hoped now to 
have him for the guaixlian of their hberty. For which reason, 
having sold the house and goods of Nabis, by a public decree, 
they gave the money, which amounted to a huneffied and twenty 
talents, to Philopoemen, and determined to send it by pemons 
deputed from their body. 

On this occasion it appeared how clear his integiity was; 
that he not only seemed, but was a virtuous man. For not one 
of the Spartans chose to speak to a person of his chai’acter 
about a present , but afi’aid of the office, they all excused 
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themselves, and put it upon Timolaus, to whom ho was hound 
by the rites of hospitahty. Timolaus went to Megalopohs, 
and was entertamed at®Pliilopoemen’s house; hut when he 
observed the gi’avity of his discoimso, the simplicity of his diet, 
and his integrity of manners, quite impregnable to the attacks 
and deceits of money, he said not a word about the present, but 
having assigned another cause for his coming, retoned home. 
He was sent a second time, but could not mention the money. 
In the third visit he brought it out with much difficulty, and 
declared the benevolence of Spaita to him. Philopoemen heai’d 
with pleasm’e what he had to say, but immediately went 
himself to the people of Lacedaemon, and advised them not to 
try to tempt good men with money, who were akeady their 
friends, and of whose virtues they might fi'eely avail them- 
selves; but to buy and corrupt ill men, who opposed theii* 
measures in council, that thus silenced, they might give them 
less trouble ; it being much better to stop the mouths of their 
enemies than of their fiiends. Such was Philopoemon’s con- 
tempt of money. 

Some time after, Diophanes, being general of the Acheeans, 
and hearing that the Lacedaemonians had thoughts of with- 
drawing from the league, deteimmed to chastise them. 
Meanwhile, they prepared for war, and raised great com- 
motions in Peloponnesus. Philopccmen tried to appease 
Diophanes and keep him quiet : representing to him, “ That 
while Antiochus and the Eomans were contending in the heari 
of Greece with two such powerful annies, an Achaean general 
should turn his attention to them ; and, instead of lighting up 
a war at home, should overlook and pass by some real mjurios.” 
When he foimd that Diophanes did not hearken to him, but 
marched along wdtli Plaminius into Laconia, and that they took 
their route towards Sparta, he did a thing that cannot be 
vindicated by law and strict justice, but which discovers a 
groat and noble daring. He got into the town himself, and, 
though but a private man, shut the gates against an Achaean 
general and a Roman consul ; healed the divisions among the 
Lacedaemonians, and brought them back to the league. 

Yet afterwards, when he was general himself, upon some 
now subject of complaint against that people, he restored their 
exiles, and put eighty citizens to death, as Polybius tells us, 
or, according to Aristocrates, three hundred and fiffey. He 
demolished their walls, took from them great part of their 
territory, and added it to that of Megalopolis. All who had 
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been made free of Sparta by the tyrants he disfranchised, and 
earned into Achaia; except three thousand who refused to 
quit the place, and those he sold for staves. By way of insult, 
as it were, upon Sparta, with the money arising thence he 
built a portico in Megalopolis. Pursuing his vengeance 
against that unhappy people, who had already suffered more 
than they dcseiwed, ho added one cruel and most unjust thing 
to fill up the measure of it ; he destroyed them constitution. 
He abolished the discipline of Lycm'gus, compelled them to 
give their children and youth an Achaean education, instead of 
that of theii own country, being persuaded that their spint 
could never bo hiunbled wliile they adhered to the institutions 
of their great lawgiver. Thus brought by the weight of their 
calamities to have the sinews of their city cut b}’" Philopoemen, 
they gi*ew tame and submissive. Some time after, indeed, 
upon appheation to the Bomans, they shook off the Achsean 
customs, and re-estabhshed their ancient ones, as far as it 
could be done, after so much misery and corruption 
When the Bomans were carrying on the war with Antiochus 
in Greece, Philopoemen was in a private station. And when 
he saw Antiochus sit stiU at Oholcia, and spend his time in 
youthful love and a marriage unsuitable to his years, wMo the 
Syiians roamed from toAvn to town without discipline and 
without oficers, and minded nothing but their pleasui*es, he 
reinned extremely that he was not then general of the 
Achseans, and scmpled not to declare that he envied the 
Bomans their victoiy : For had I been in command,” said he, 
I would have cut them all in pieces in the taverns.” After 
Antiochus was overcome, the Bomans pressed still harder upon 
Greece, and hemmed in the Achmans with their power: the 
orators, too, inchned to their interest. Under the auspices of 
Heaven, their strength prevailed over all ; and the pomt was 
at hand, where fortune, who had long veered, was to stand 
still. In these circumstances, Philopoemen, hke a good pilot, 
struggled with the times. Sometimes he was forced to give 
way a little and yield to the times, but on most occasions 
maintaining the conflict, he endeavoured to draw all that were 
considerable, either for their eloquence or riches, to the side of 
hberty. i^istsenetus the MegalopoHtan, who had great 
interest among the Acha3ans, but always comted the Bomans, 
declared it in council as his opinion, “ That they ought not to 
be opposed or disobliged in anything.” Philopoemen heard 
him with silent indignation; and, at last, when he could 
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refrain no longer, said to iim, ^^And why in such haste, 
wretched man, to see an end of G-reece?” Manius,* the 
Roman consul, after the defeat of Antiochus, moved the 
Achseans to ^^ormit the Lacedsemonian exiles to retuim, and 
Titus seconded him in his application; but Philopcemen 
opposed it, not out of any ill will to the exiles, but because ho 
was wilhng they should be indebted for that benefit to 
himself and the Achteans, and not to the favour of Titus and 
the Romans. For the next year, when he was genei’al 
himself, he restored them. Thus his gallant spirit led him to 
contend with the prevailing powers. 

Ho was elected general of the Achseans, the eighth time, 
when seventy years of age; and now he hoped not only to 
pass the year of his magistracy without war, but the 
remainder of his life in quiet. For as the force of distempers 
abates with the strength of the body, so in the states of 
Greece the spirit of contention f<iiled with their power. Some 
avenging deity, however, thi*ew him down at last, like one 
wlio, with matchless speed, runs over the race and stumbles at 
the goal. It scorns that, being in company whore a certain 
general was mentioned as an extraordinary man, Philopcemen 
said, “ There was no great accoimt to be made of a man who 
suffered himself to be taken ahve.” A few days alter this, 
Hiuocrates tlic Messenian, who was particularly on ill terms 
with Pliilopoemen, and, indeed, not upon good tenns with any 
one, by reason of his prodigate and -wicked life, found means 
to ch*aw Messene of£ from the league; and it was also said 
that he was going to seize a place caUed Oolonis. Philopoimen 
was then at Argos, sick of a fever; but upon this news he 
pushed to Megalopolis, and reached it in one day, though it was 
at a distance of four hundred fm-longs. From thence he presently 
drew out a body of horse, consisting of the nobihty, but all young 
men, who, from affection to his person and ambition for glory, 
followed liim as volunteers. With those he marched towards 
Messene, and meeting Diuocrates on Evander’s liill, he 
attacked and put him to flight. But five hundred men, who 
guarded the flat country, suddenly coming up, the others, who 
were routed, seeing them, raUiod again about the hiUs. Hero- 
upon, Philopoeiucn, afraici of lieing surrounded, and desirous of 
Stivmg his young cavalry, retreated upon rough and difficult 
ground, while he was in the rear, often turning upon tho 
enemy, and ondcavuiu'iDg to di'aw them entirely upon himself. 

M.uinih Aciliub Glulaio. 
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Yet none of thorn dared to encounter him ; they only shouted 
and rode about him at a distance. As he often faced about, 
and left his main body, on account di his young men, each of 
whom he was solicitous to put out of danger, at last he found 
himself alone amidst a number of the enemy. Even then 
they dui’st not attack him hand to hand, but, hui’ling their 
darts at a distance, they drove him upon steep and craggy 
places, where he could scarcely make his horse go, though he 
spurred him continually. He was still active through 
exercise, and for that reason his age was no hindrance to his 
escape; but being weakened by sickness, and extremely 
fatigued with his jomney, his horse threw him, now 
heavy and encumbered, upon the stones. His head was 
wounded with the fall, and he lay a long time speechless, 
so that the enemy, thinking him dead, began to tmn him, 
in order to strip him of his arms. But finding that he 
raised his head and opened his eyes, they gathered thick 
about him, bound his hands behind his back, and led him 
off with such unworthy ti'eatment and gi’oss abuse, as 
Pidlopoemen could never have supposed he should come to 
suffer, even from Dinocrates. 

The Messenians, elated at the news, flocked to the gates. 
But when they saw Philopoemen dbragged along in a manner so 
unworthy of the glory of his achievements and trophies, most of 
them were touched with pity and compassion for his misfortune. 
They shed tears, and contemned all human greatness as a 
faithless support, as vanity and nothing. Their tears, by little 
and little, tmTied to kind words, and they began to say, they 
ought to remember his former benefits, and the liberty he had 
procured them by expelling the tyi’ant Nabis. A few there 
were indeed, who, to gratify Dinocrates, talked of putting 
Philopoemen to toitoe and to death, as a dangerous and 
implacable enemy, and the more to be dreaded by Dinocrates, 
if he escaped, after being made piisoner, and treated with such 
indignity. At last they put him in a dungeon called the 
Treasury^ which had neither air nor light from without, and 
which, having no doors, was closed with a great stone. In 
this dungeon they shut him up with the stone, and placed a 
guard around it. 

Meanwhile, the Achaean cavalry, i'ocollecting themselves after 
their fight, found that Philopoemen was not with them, and 
probably might have lost his life. They made a stand, and 
called him with loud cries, blaming each other for maldng 
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base and sliamefiil escape, by abandoning tbeir general, who bad 
been prodigal of his own bfe in order to save theirs. By much 
search and inquiry about the country, they got intelligence 
that ho was taken prisoner, and caiTied the heavy news to the 
states of Acliaia, "who, considering it as the greatest of losses, 
resolved to send an embassy to demand him of the Messenians; 
and in tlie meantime prepared for war. 

While the Achaeans were talang these resolutions, Bino- 
cratos, who most of all di’eaded time, as the thing most hkely 
to save Philopoemen, determined to be beforehand mth the 
league. Therefore, when night was come and the multitude 
retired, ho opened the dungeon, and sent in one of liis servants 
with a dose of poison, and orders not to leave him till he had 
taken it. riiilopoomcn was laid down in his cloak, but not 
asleep ; vexation and resentment kept him awake. "When ho 
saw the light and a man standing by him with a cup of poison, 
ho raised himself up as woH as his weakness would peimit, and, 
receiving the cup, asked him, ^'•'Wliethor he had heard any 
thing of his cavalry, and pai'ticulaiiy of Lycoi*tas r* ” The 
executioner answering that they almost aU escaped, he nodded 
his head in sign of satisfaction ; and looking kindly upon him 
said, Thou bring est good tidings, and we are not in all 
respects unhaiipy.” Without uttering another word, or 
breathing the least sigh, he drank the poison, and lay do^vn 
again. He was already brought so low that he could not make 
much struggle with the fatal dose, and it despatched him 
presently. 

The nows of his death filled aU Achaia with grief and lamen- 
tation. All the youth immediately repaired with the deputies 
of the si3veral cities to Megalopolis, whei'e they resolved, 
without loss of time, to take them revenge. For tliis purpose, 
having chosen Lycortas for their general, they entered Mes- 
sene, and ravaged the country, till the Messenians with one 
consent opened their gates and received them. Dinocrates 
])revented their revenge by killing himself: and those who 
voted for having Philopoemen ])ut to death, fob owed Ms 
Cixample But such as were for having him put to the toiture 
were taken by Lycorias, and reserved for more painful punish- 
ments. 

When they had limned his remains, they put the ashes in an 
urn, and returned not in a disorderly and promiscuous manner, 
but uniting a kind of triumphal march with the funeral 
solemnity. First came the foot with ciowns of victory on their 
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heads, and tears in their eyes ; and attended by their captive 
enemies in fetters. Polybius, the general’s son, vdth the 
principal Achseans about him, carried the imi, which was 
adomed with nbbons and garlands, so that it was hardly 
vi>sible. The march w^as closed by the oavahy completely 
armed and superbly mounted ; tliey neither expressed m then* 
looks the melancholy of such a momming, nor the joy of a 
victory. The people of the towns and villages on their way 
flocked out as if it had been to meet him returning from a 
glorious campaign, touched the mn with great respect, and 
conducted it to Megalopolis. The old men, the women, and 
cMldi’en, who joined the procession, raised such a bitter lamen- 
tation that it spread through the army, and was re-echoed by 
the city, which, besides her giief for Philopcemen, bemoaned 
her own calamity, as in him she thought she lost the chief rank 
and influence among the Achreans. 

His inteimcnt was suitable to his dignity, and the Messenian 
prisoners were stoned to death at his tomb. Many statues 
were set up, and many honoui's decreed him by the Grecian 
cities. But when Greece was involved in the dreadful 
misforiunes of Oorinth, a certain Eoman attempted to get them 
all pulled down, * accusing him in form, as if he had been alive, 
of implacable enmity to the Romans. When he had finished 
the impeachment, and Polybius had answered his calumnies, 
neither Mummius nor his lieutenants would suffer the monu- 
ments of so illustrious a man to be defaced, though ho had 
opposed both Flaminius and Glabrio not a httle. For they 
made a proper distinction between virtue and interest, between 
honom' and advantage; well concluding, that rewai’ds and 
grateful acknowledgments are always due from persons obliged 
to their benefactors, and honour and respect from men of merit 
to each other. So much concerning Philopoemen. 

^ This happened thirty-seven years after his death, that is, one hundred 
and foity-five years befoie the Chiistian asra. 


THE END. 
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BY G. A. HENTY. 

Wulf the Saxon: a story of the Norman Conquest. By 
Gr. A Henty. With 12 page Illustrations by Balph Peaoook. 
Crown 8 VO, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

The hero is a young thane who wins the favour of Bail Harold and 
becomes one of his letinue. When Harold becomes King of England, 
Wulf assists in the Welsh wars, and takes part against the Horsemen 
at the Battle of Stamford Budge When William of Normandy invades 
England, Wulf is with the English host at Hastings, and stands by his 
king to the last in the mighty stiuggle Altogether this is a noble tale 
Wulf himself is a rai'o example of Saxon vigour, and the spacious back- 
ground of stormful histoiy lends itself admirably to heroic romance. 

When London Burned: A Stoi7 of Kestoratioa Times and 
the Great Eire. By G. A. Henty. With 12 page Illustrations 
by J Finnbmobb. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

The hero of tins story was the son of a nobleman who had lost his estates 
dunng the tioublous times of the Commonwealth Instead of hanging 
idly al>out the court seeking favours, Cynl Shenstoiie determined to 
maintain himself by honest work, and, as a scrivener in the city, soon 
estiiblishod a reputation for zeal and tmstworthiness He served after- 
wards as a volunteer in the fleet under Pnnee Rupert, and highly dis- 
tinguished himsolf in the Dutch warn Dui‘ing the Great Plague and the 
Great Fire Sir Gynl was piominont among those who brought help to the 
panic-stnckon inlmhitants This tale has nch vanoty of interest, both 
national and poisonal, and in the hero you have an English lad of the 
noblest type— wise, humane, anduu^lfish. 

Beric^ the Briton: A Story of the Boman Invasion., By^ 
G A. Hj^nty." With 12 page Illustrations by W. Parkinson. 
Crjown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivmo edges, 65. 

“Wo are not awara that any one has given ns quite bo vigorous a picture of 
Bntam*m tlie (la 3 |^n|«he Soman coiKpicst. Mi Ifenty has done his utmost to^ 
make an impressive pTcwi'cnf the haughty Roman ohaiacter, with its indomita6I$ 
com ago, sternness, and disciplitie Lem, is guo<l all tin ough."— 
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DLACKIE sours BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 


BY G. A. HENTY. 

Henty is one of the best of story-tellers for young people ‘'-Spectator 


Throug’h the Sikh War A Tale of the Conquest of the 
Punjaub. By G A Henty. With 12 page Illustrations by Hal 
Hubst, and a Map Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, ohvine edges, 6s 
“The picture of the Punjaub duiing its last feM'' >ears of independence, the 
descnption of the battles on the Sutlej, and the portiaitme gen ei ally of native 
character, seem adinirablj tiue On the whole, we have nevei lead a moie 

vivid and faithful naiiative of militaij aclventuie in India T/ic Acailrmy 

With Wolfe in Canada. Or, The Wiiming of ii Continent 
By G. A. Henty With 12 page Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 
Crown 8 VO, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

**A model of what a hoys’ stoiy-book should he Mr Henty has a gieat power 
of infusing into the dead facts of histoiy new life, and as no pains aie spared by 
him to ensure accuiacy m hi&toiic details, his hooks supply useful aids to study 
as well as amusement "School Guanlian 

The Dash for Khartoum: A T<ile of the Nile Expedition 

By G. A. Henty With 10 page Illustiations by J Schonberg and 
J Nash, and 4 Plans Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6ff. 
“It IS liteially true that the naiiative never flaus a moment, for the incidents 
which fall to he lecouled after the dash for Khaitoum Inis been made and failed 
aie quite as iiiteiesriiig «is those which precede it "—Acadcmi/ 

The Lion of St. Mark: A Tale of Yeuice in the Fourteenth 
Century. By G. A Henty With 10 page Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, C^. 

“ Eveiy boy should read The Lion of St Maik IVIi Henty has never produced 
any stoiy moie dehghtful, moie wholesome, or nioro vivacious Fiom ttist to 
last it will be read vvitli keen enjoyment "—The Satiuday Reoieio 

By England’s Aid- The Freeing of the Netherlands (1585- 
1604) By G A. Henty. With 10 page Illustrations by Alfred 
Pearse, and 4 Maps. Ciown 8vo, cloth elegant, ohvine edges, 6s 
“The stoiy is told with great animation, and the hi&tniical material is most 
effectively combined with a most excellent plot "Satiiniay Iteoteiv 

With Lee in Virginia- A Story of the American Civil 
War. By G A. Henty With 10 page Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne, and 6 Maps Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 
“The story is a capital one and full of vaiiety, and piesents us with many 
picturesque scenes of .Southoiii life Young Wingfield, who is conscientious, 
spiiited, and ‘haid as nails’, would have been a man after the veiy heart of 
Stonewall Jackson "—Tvnies 

By Pike and Dyke: a Tale of the Else of the Diitoli Ee- 

public. By G. A Henty. With 10 page Illustrations by Maynard 
Brown, and 4 Maps. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, ohvine edges, 6s 

“The mission of Ned to dehvei letteis fioin William the Silent to his adherents 
at Biussels, the fight of the Good Venture with the Spanish man-of-war, tlio battle 
on the ice at Amsterdam, the siege of Haailein, me all told with a vividness and 
skill which aie worthy of Mr Henty at Ins best.” — Academy 
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BY G. A. HENTY. 

“Surely Mi. Henty should uisdeistand boys’ tastes better than 



Reduced llluaf nation ft onb *'St BartHioloweio’s Pvc ’ 


St. Baptholomew’s Eve: A Tale of the Huguenot Wiun. 

By Gr A Henty With 12 page IlluBtratioiiH by H. J Hratkii, 
and a Map Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, li«. 

“ A really noble story, which adult readeis will ftiid to the full as sa^sfyiiW as 
the boys Lucky boys ’ to have such a ciitorer iu» Mr G. A Henty ■-Slack am 
White 

With Clive in India: Or, The liugmimigs of an Eniimc. 

By Gr A. Henty. With 12 page lUustrations by Cordon Browne. 
Cl own 8 VO, cloth elegant, olivine edges, bs. 

“ Ainoiij' wuteis of stones of iidveiituio foi boys Ml Henty stands in the very 
first lank Those who know soiiiotlmn; about Indiii will be the most ready to 
thank Mi Hentj foi aivini; them this lustructivo voluuio to place ni the hands 
of tliBir chihlruu " Acudcmij 
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BY G A. HENTY. 

Among writers of stones of adventuie for l)o^rs Mr Ilenty stands in the very 
first laiik "—Academy 


Under Drake’s Flag: a Tale of the Spanish Mam. By 

G. A Henty Illustrated by 12 page Pictures by Gordon Browne. 

Clown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 

*‘Theie is not a dull cliajiter, nor, indeed, a dull pane m the book, but the 
anthoi has so carefully woikcd up his subject that the exciting deeds of his 
heioes aie novel ineoiigiuou& oi absuid ” — Obteive) 

Bonnie Prince Charlie: A Tale of Fontenoy and Oulloden. 

By G. A Henty. With 12 page Illubti ations by Gordon Browne 
Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6 fl. 

“Ronald, the heio, is veiy like the heio of Quetihn Dunmi'd The lad’s 
journey aoi OSS Fiance uitli his faithful attendant Malcolm, and hib haii breadth 
escapes fiom the machinations of his fathers enemies, m.ike up ns good a 
naiiative of the kind .is we haie ever lead Foi fiesliness of tieatnient and 
vaiiety of incident, Mi Henty lias heie surpassed himself "—Spectator 

For the Temple: a Tale of the Fall of .Tenis.xlem By 
G A Henty. With 10 page Illustrations by S J Solomon, and 
a Coloured Map, Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olniiio edges, 6 . 9 . 

“ Mr Henty’s giaphic prose pictures of the hopeless Jewish resistance to Roman 
sway adds anotliei leaf to his lecoid of the fainoub wais ot the vvoild 'J’he book 
is one of Mr Hentj-’s cleverest efiorts "—Giaphio 

True to the Old Flag: A Tale of the Amei-ican War of 
Independence By G. A. Henty With 12 page Illustrations by 
Gordon Browne. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6 s 

Does justice to the pluck and detennination of the Rntish soldiers The son 
of .in American loyalist, who ronuiins true to oui Hag, tails among the hostile red- 
skins in that veiy Huion countiy which has been endeared to us by the exploits 
of Hawkeye and Cliing.ichgook ” — The Tnneit 

The Lion of the North: A Talc of Gnslavus Adolphus and 
the Wars of Eeligion By G. A. Henty. With 12 page Pictures 
by J, ScHoNBERG. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6 . 9 . 

“A pi aisetv 01 thy attempt to interest British youth in tho gi e.it deeds of the 
Scotch Biigade in the wais of Qustaviis Adolidms M.acKay, llephurn, and Mumo 
live again in Mr. Henty’s pages, .is those deserve to live whose disciplined bands 
formed leally the geiin ot the modern British aimy "—Atkenmim 

The Young' Carthaginian: a story of the Times of 

Hannibal. By G A. Henty. With 12 p.ago Illustrations by 0. J. 
Stanxland, r I Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, Os, 

“The effect of an mteiestmg story, well ronstiuctod and vividly told, is en- 
h.anced by the pictm esfpio <iii,ility ot the scenic b.ickgioimd Fioin first to last 
nothing stays the iiiteiestof the iiaiiative It Ikmis us along as on a stioam, 
whose cuirent vanes in diiectioii, Imt no\er loses its force ” —Satiuday Reotew 
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BY Q. A. HENTY. 

** LIr Henty is tlie kiujj or stoiy-telleis for boys "—Swoi d and Troiocl 



Reduced lUmtmtionfrom Benty’s Redskin and Cow-boy* 


Redskin and Cow-boy: A Tale of tlie Western PMus. By 

G. A Henty, With 12 page Illustiatioua by Aleked Peaese, 
Orowii 8 VO, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6ff. 

“ It lus a good plot, it abounds in action, the scenes are eijually spirited and 
realibtie, and we cun only say we have read it with much pleasure from flist to 
l.ibt Ihe pictuies of life on a cattle lancho are most graphically painted, as are 
the manners of the lecUcss but jovial cow-boys.” — Timei. 

In Freedom’s Cause: a story of Wallace and Bruce. By 

G. A. Henty. With 12 page Illustrationa by Gordon Beowne 
Crown 8 VO, cloth elegant, olivine edges, Qs 

, broken new ground as an histoiical novehst His tale of the 

days of Wallace and Jiruce is full ot stiiring action, and will commend itself to 
boys. "—A thenceum 
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BLACKIE & SOE'S BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


BY G. A. HENTY. 

*‘Mr Henty is one of our most successful wiiters^of liistoiical tales '^-Scotsman 

By Right of Conquest: Oi, With Cortez in Mexico. By 
G-. A. Hbnty AVith 10 pa^e Illustrations by W. S Stacey, and 
2 Maps. Crowu Svo, cloth elegant, olivme edges, 06. 

**By Right of ConqueU is the nearest appioaeli to a pel leotly successful historr 
cal tale that Mi Henty has yet published ” — Jcademg 

In Greek Waters: a story of the Giecmn War of Inde- 
pendeiice (1821-1827) By G A Henty With 12 jiage Ulus- 
trations by W. S Staoey, and a Map Crown Svo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, Gs 

‘‘Theie aie adventuies of all kinds for the heio and his fiicnds, whose pluck 
and ingenuity in ettiicatiim themselves fioni aw'kwaul lixes c.re alw,j>h equal to 
the occasion It is an excellent stoiy and if the piopoitioii of hisloiy is smallei 
than usual, the whole result leaves nothing to be desiied "—Jouniaiof Education 

Through the Fray: A story of the Luddite Riots. By 
G. A. Henty. With 1*2 page Illustrations by H M Paget Crown 
Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, Gs, 

*‘Mr Henty inspiies a love and admiiatiou foi stiaightiorwaidness, truth, and 
courage This is one of the best of the many good books Mr Henty has pioduoed, 
and deseives to be classed with his Facing Death ''—Standard 

Captain Bayley’s Heir: A Tale of the Gold Fields of Call- 
fornia. By G. A. Henty. With 12 page Illustrations by H. M. 
Paget. Ciown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 06 

‘*A Westminster boy who makes his way in the woild bv hard work, good 
temper, and unfailing courage The desciiptions given of life aie just what a 
healthy intelhgent lad should delight in ” — St James's Gazette, 

In the Heart of the Rockies. A story of Adveutnre m 

Colorado, By G. A. Henty. With 8 page Illustrations by G. C. 
Hindley. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s, 

Prom first to last this is a story of splendid hazard The hero, Tom 
Wade, goes out to his uncle in Coloiado, who is a huntei and gold-diggei. 
Groing m quest of a gold mine the little band is spied by Indians, chased 
across the Bad Lands, and overwhelmed by a snow-stoi m m the mountains, 
where they camp all winter They huild two canoes and paddle down the 
ternble gorges of the Rocky Mountains, with many an upset on the way 
and the instant dangei of bloodtlursty Indians fehooling horn the banks 
After many penis they reach Foit Mojarvo and safety, and the reader 
finds that the lecoid of this most daring jouinoy has closed all too soon. 

One of the 28th: A Tale of Waterloo. By G. A. Hbntt. 
With 8 page lUiistrations by W. BL OvEKEND, and 2 Maps. Crown 
Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s, 

^‘Written with Homeric vigoui and lioioic mspiiation It is graphic, pictur- 
esque, and diamatically effective shows us Mi lloiity at his best and 

brightest The adventures will hold a boy of a wnitoi’s night enthi ailed as he 
rushes through them with breathless interest ‘from cover to cover’." — Observer, 
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BY G. A. HENTY. 

*‘No more mteiestmg boys’ books are written than ]M[r Henty's stories.**— 
Daily ChimicU 


The Cat of Bubastes; A story of Ancient Egypt. By 
G. A. Henty. With 8 page Ulnstrations by J. K. Weguelin. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

“The story, fiom the ciitieal moment of the killing of tho sacred cat to the 
peulous evotlus into Asia with which it closes, is veiy skilfully consti noted and 
full of exciting adventuies It is admirably illiistiatod *'-^Satwday Renieio. 

Msiori End Ssttler: A Stoiy of the New Zealand WtOi*. By 
G. A Henty. With 8 page Illustrations by Aleeed Peaerb, and 
a Map Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

“It IS a book which all young people, but especially boys, will load wth 
avidity “ — AtheiWBum 

“ A fiist-iate book for boys, biimful of adventure, of Imiiiorous and interesting 
conversation, and of vivid pictures of colonial life '’—Schoolmabter 

St. Georg-e for England: A Tale of Cressy and Poitiers. 

By G A. Hbnty With 8 full-page Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5tf. 

“A story of very giout interest for boys In Uis own forcible style the author 
has endeavoured to show that determination and enthusiasm can accomplish mai- 
vellous lesults, and tli.it courage is geneially accompanied by magnanimity and 
gentleness "—Pall Mall Gazette 

The Bravest of the Brave- With Petei borough m Spain. 

By G A Hfnty With 8 full-page Pictuies by H. M. Paget. 
Clown 8 VO, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s, 

“ Ml Henty Tic\er loses sight of the mor.il purpose of his work— to enforce the 
doctiine of coiiiMge and tiuUi, mercy niid loviiigkindnoss, as indispensable to the 
making of an English gentleman Biitish lads will read The Bravest of the 
Biave with pleasuie and piolit, oi that wo aie quite mse"— Daily Telegraph 

Fop Name and Fame^ Or, Through Afghan Passes. By 
G. A. Henty. With 8 full-page Illustrations by Gordon Browne 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, oliviiio edges, 5b. 

“Not only a rousing story, replete with all the varied forms of excitement of a 
camp.ugn, but, what is still mmo useful, an account of a territory ami its inhabi- 
tants which must for a long time posscbs a supieme interest for Eiighshmen, as 
being the key to our Indian Empire ”--Glasgoto Uetald 

A. JaCObitO £xil6: Being the Adventures of a Young English- 
man in the Service of Chailos XII of Sweden. By G. A. Henty, 
With 8 page Illustrations by Paul Hardy, and a Map, Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5b. 

“ Incident succeeds incident, and advontnio is piled upon adventure, and at the 
end tho leadei, bo he boy oi man, will have experienced bieathless enjoyment 
in a romantic story that must have taught him much at its close *’—Anny and 
Navy Gazette 
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BY G. A. HENTY. 

“Ask for Henty, and see that you get him .” — Punch 


Condemned as a Nihilist- A story of Escape from Siberia 

By G A Henty With 8 page Illustrations by Walter Paget 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5i* 

“The best of this yeai’s Henty His nairative is moie interesting than many 
of the tales with which tlie pulilic is familial, of escai>e from Sil)eiia Hespite 
their supeiioi claim to authenticity these tales aie without doubt no less fic- 
titious than Mr Heiity’s, and he beats them hollow in the matter of sensations ” 
—National Ohbet vet 

Orang’e and Green* A Tale of the Boyne and Limerick. 
By G. A Henty. With 8 full -page lUustiations by Gordon 
Browne Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s, 

“The nariative is fiee from the vice of prejudice, and iipplea with life as 
vivacious as if ^^hat is being described weie leally jiasbing befoio the eye 
Should be m the hands of eveiy young student of lush history "—Belfabt News 

Held Fast for Eng*land : A Tale of the Siege of Gibraltar 
By G A Henty. With 8 page Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

“Among them we would place fiist m interest and wholesome educational 
value the stoiy of the siege of Gibialtai There is no cessation of exciting 

moidont throughout the story "—Athenmim 

In the Reig’n of Terror : The Adventures of a Westminster 
Boy. By G A Henty. With 8 full -page Illustiations by J 
SoHoNBERG. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, Bs, 

“ Hany Sandwith, the Westiniiistei boy, may faiily be said to beat Mr Henty’s 
recoid His adveiituies M'lll delight boys by the audacity and peiil they depict 
The stoiy is one of Mi Henty’s best ”—Satunlay Review 

By Sheer Pluck: a Tale of the Ashanti War. By G A. 
Henty. With 8 full-page Pictures by Gordon Browne Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

“Moially, the book is eveiythiug that could be desiied, setting befoie the boys 
a bright and bracing ideal of the English gentleman "—Cht istian Leader, 

The Dragoon and the Raven: Or, The Days of Emg 

Alfred. By G. A Henty With 8 page Illustrations by C. J. 
Staniland, R.I. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s 
“A story that may justly be styled romaikable Boys, m reading it, will l»e 
suipnsed to find how Alfied perseveied, tluough years of bloodshed and times 
of peace, to lescue lus people fiom the thialdoni ot the Banes We hope the 
book will soon be widely known in all oiir schools Schoolmaster 

A Final Reckoning’: a Tale of Bush Life in Australia 
By G. A. Henty With 8 page Illustrations by W. B Wollbn 
Crown 8 VO, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s, 

“ All boys will road this stoiy with eagei and unflagging interest The episodes 
are in Mi Henty’s veiy best vein— gi'apliic, exciting, leahstic, and, as in all Mi 
Heiity’s books, the tendency is to the foimation of an honourable, manly, and 
even heioic charactei "—Bwniingham Post, 
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BY G. A. HENTY. 

“Ml Henty’s books are always alive with niovmg incident ” — Reouw oj Reviews 


Facing Death: Or, The Hero of the Vaughan Pit A Tale of 
the Coal Mints By 
G. A Henty With 
8 page Pictures by 
Gordon Browne 
Crown 8 VO, clotli 
elegant, olivine edges, 

“If any father, godfather, 
oleigyniaii, oi bchoolnuhtoi is 
on the look-out for .i gotul 
book to give ns .i piobont to a 
l)oy who IS \\oi th his s<ilt, this 
IS the book we would lecom- 
meiid ” — StauUanl 

A Chapter of Ad- 
ventures : Or, 

Through the Boin- 
bardinent of Ale'c- 
andria By G A, 

Henty. With 6 iiago 
lllusti atioiis by W. 

H OVEHEND. Cl own 
8 VO, cloth elegant, 
dc? 

“.lack Itobsoii .iiul bis two 
(•(mip.nnoiis have their lUl of 
e\citenu‘nt, and thou diapter 
of ailventiiius is so busk and 
entoitniniug we could have Reduced JllusUationfi om** The Clever 

wisliod it longer than it is Follett ” 

Saturday Review 

Two Thousand Years Ago Or, 1’he Adventures of Poman 
Boy. By Professor A. J. Ouuuoif. With 12 page llluhtratioiib by 
Adrien Makhs. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s 

“Advontuies well woith the tellintf 'I’ho liook is extremely eiitei taming as 
well as useful, and theic is a woudeiful fioslmess in the Itoiuau sueiios and 
characteis ” — The Times 


The Clever Miss Follett. By j. k. h. Dknnt. With 

12 page Illustrations by Gertrude D Hammond. Crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6«. 

“Just the book to give to girls, who will delight both in the lettei press and 
the illii&tiatioDB Miss Haiumoud has never done better work ’’—iferiew q/ 
Reviews 
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BY ROSA MULHOLLAND. 


Banshee Castle. By Eosa Mulholland. With 12 page 

Illustrations by John H Bacon Crown 8 vo, cloth elegant, 
olivine e<3ge&, 65 

This story deals with the adventures of thieo girls who, with an old 
goveniess, migiate from Kensington to the West of Ireland JBelonging 
as they do to “the ould family” at the castle, the thiee girls aie made 
heartily welcome in the cabins of the peasantiy, wheie they leaiii many 
weud and cunons tales from the folk-loie of the district Theie is also 
an intoicstmg plot lamnmg thiough the narrative, but it is byieasonof 
its happy mingling of lush humour and pathos that tlus story holds the 
reader chaimed to the end 

GismnettE : A GirTs Story of Herself By Eosa Mulholland. 
With 8 page Elustrations by Lockhart Bogle. Crown 8 vo, cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

“Gianiiotta is a tiue heiome-warm-heaited, self-sacnficing, and, <is all good 
women nowadays aie, laigelj touched with the enthusiasm of humanity. One 
of the most atti active gift-books of the season "—The Academy 


A Fair Claimant- Being a story for Girla By Frances 
Armstrong W^’ith 8 page lUnstiations by Gertrude I). Hammond. 
Clown 8 vo, cloth elegant, ohviiie edges, 6s 

“Asa gift-book for hig giils it is among the best new books of the kind Tlie 
story IS Intel estiug and iiatuial, fiom flist to last ” — WchtumihUn Gazette 


The Heiress of Courtleroy. By Anne Beale. With a 

page Illustrations by T. C. H. Castle. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 6s. 

“We can speak highly of the giace with which Miss Beale relates liow the 
young * Hen ess of Couitleioy’ had such good influence over her uncle as to win 
him fiom his intensely selfish ways "—Giiaidian 


The White Conquerors of Mexico: A Tale of Toitec and 

Aztec. By Kirk Munroe. With 8 page Illustiationb by W. S. 
Stacey, Crown 8 vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

“Mr Munioe gives most vmd pictiu’es of the leligious and civil polity of the 
A/tecs, and of everyday life, as he imagines it, in the streets and inaiket-placcs 
of the magnificent capital of Montezuma ” — The Times 


Highways and High Seas: Cyril Harley’s Adventures on 
both By E. Frankfort Moore With 8 page Illustrations by 
Alfred Pbarse Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5^, 

“This IS one of the best stones Mi Mooie has wiitten, peiliaps the veiy best 
The exciting adventuies aie sure to attiacfe boys "—Spectato) 
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BY GEORGE MACDONALD. 

A Rough Shaking. By Georgk MacDonald. With 
12 page Illustrations by W Parkinbon Orown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
olivme edges, 6&‘ 

“One of the veiy best 
hooks foi hoys that has been 
wiitteu It IS full of mate- 
iial ptculiuily well adapted 
foi the >011111*, contaimiig 
in a inaiked deuiee the 
elements of nil that is uecos- 
saiy to make up a peifeut 
boys’ book "—Teacho Aid 

At the Back of 
the North 
Wind. By Gifio. 

Mac Donald. With 
75 Illustrations by 
Arthtie Hughes. 

Oi own 8 VO, cloth ele- 
gant, olivine edges, 

6 s 

“The stoiy is thoioughly 
onmnal, full of f.incy and 
pathos . We stand 

with one foot in lanylaiid 
ami 0110 on common eaitli " 

--The Tumb 

Ranald Banner- 
man’s Boy- 
hood. By Geo 

MacDonald. With 
36 Illustrations by 
Arthur Hughes Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5 s. 
“The sympathy with boy-natnro iii Raimld Bannennan's Boyhood is perfect. 
It IB a beautiful picture of childhood, teaching by its imiiressious and suggestions 
all noble things "—Bi Utbh <iuai terly Jieoieiv 

The Princess and the Goblin. By Georqb MacDonald. 

With 32 Illustrations Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3^. dd, 

“Little of what is wntteii for children has tlie lightness of touch and play of 
fancy which aie chaiactciistic of Oeoigo MacDonald's fairy tales Mr Arthur 
Hughes’s illubtratious are all that illustrations should bo Manchester Guardian, 

The Princess and Curdie. By GEORaB Mao Donald. 

With 8 page Illustrations Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Zs. 6 d. 

“ There is the finest and larest genius in tins hnlhant story Hjigiowu people 
would do wisely occasionally to lay aside their nevvspapois and magazines to 
spend an houi with (Juidie and the Pimce&s '"—Shcjffield Independent 
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BY HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 


The Pirate Island a story of the South Pacific. By 
Harry Collingwood With 8 page Pictuieb by 0 J Staniland 
and J. E. Wells Oiown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s 

“A capital btoiyof the sea, indeed iii oiii opinion the author is siipciioi in some 
respects as a maiine no\ elist to the bettei known Mi Claik Kussell 7'he Tmek 

The Log of the “Flying Fish” A Story of Aeiial and 

Submarine Adventure By Harry Collingwood With 6 page 
Illufetratioiis by Gordon Browne Ciown Svo, cloth elegant, Ss 6d, 

"‘The Fljjin<f Fihh attuallj sui passes all Jules Vcine’s cie.itions, with incied- 
ible speed she tlies tliKmuh tin. «ur, skims over the suiface of the vvatiu, and daits 
along the ocean bed We stnnigly lecoiumeud oui school-boy fnends to possess 
themselves of her log "--Athenanim 

Por other Books by Haiiy Collingwood, see pages 21 and 22 


BY GEORGE MANVILLLE FENN. 

“ IVIr Feim stands m the foieniost lauk of writers in this depaitment ’’—Daily 
News 


QuicksilV6P: Or, A Boy with no Skid to his Wheel By 
George Manville Fenn. With 10 page Ulustrations by Frank 
Dadd Ciown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

“ Qitic/iiyilfu*r IS little shoit of an mspiiation In it that prince of story-wiiteis 
foi hoys— Gretuge Manville li’eim— has surpassed lumself It is an ideal book foi 
a boy’s library "—Piactical Teacher 

Dick O* the Fens A Romance of the Great East Swamp. By 
G Manville Fenn. With 12 page Xllubtrations by Frank Dadd 
Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edgob, 65. 

“We conscientiously believe tliat boys will find it capital reading It is full 
of incident and inysteiy, and the inysteiy is kept up to the last moment It is 
iioh m effective local colommg, and it has a histoucal mteiest ’’—Times, 

Devon Boys A Tale of the North Shore. By G. Manville 
Fenn. With 12 page Illubtrations by Gordon Browne, Crown 
Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6.s*. 

“An admirable stoiy, as remaikable for the individuality of its yomig heroes 
as for the excellent descniitioris of coast scenery and life 111 Noith Devon It is 
one of the best books we have seen this season ” — A thenamm 

Tho Golden Magnet A Tale of the Laud of the Incas. By 
G. Manville Fenn, Illustrated by 12 page Pictures by Gordon 
Browne Crown 8vu, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

“Theie could be no nioi e welcome pieseiit for a boy Theie is not a dull page 
in the book, and many will be lead with bieathless interest ‘The Golden Mag- 
net' IS, of couise, the same one that attiacted Halexgh and the heioes of West- 
wai d Ho/”— Jowl nal of Education 
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BY GEORGE MANVILUE FENN. 

No one find Ins wuy to the henits of lads moie readily tlian Jlr Fenn ” — 
Nottingham Guaidian 

In thG King^’S Name. Or, The Cruise of the Kestrel. By 
G. Manville Fenn. Illustiated by 12 page Pictures by Gordon 
Browne Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivme edges, 6s. 

The best of all Mi Feuii’s piodiictioiib m this fleltl It has the great quality 
of always ‘moving on , adventuie following adventuie in constant succession 
Daily News 

Nat the Naturalist* A Boy’a Adventures in the Eastern 
Sejis By G IVIanvillb Fenn. With 8 i)age Pictures. Crown 8vo, 
cloth elogiint, olivine edges, 5.s 

“This SOI to! l)(K)k oiicouiiigea independence of character, develops resource, 
and teaches a hoy to keep his eyes open "—Satunlay Jievieio 

Bunyip Land. i riie Story of a Wild »rouincy in New Guinea. 
By G IVTanvtlle Fenn. With 6 page Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 4i?. 

“ Mr Penn deserves the thanks of eveiyhody for Bunyeg Land, and we in.iy ven- 
ture to promise that a (puet week maybe leckoiied on whilst the younjisteis have 
such htscinatnig hteratuio piovided fui then evenings’ amusement "-—Spectato) . 

Brownsmith’s Boy. By G Manville Fenn. With 6 page 

Illuhtiations. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3,*}. 6(1 
“ Mr Fenn’s hooks »ire among the best, if not altogether the best, of the stoiies 
for hoys ilr Penn is at his liest in Biownsmith's Boy Picfto lal WoHd 


For other Books by G. ^Manville Fenn, see pages 21 and 22 


BY ASCOTT R. HOPE. 


Young Tpavellers’ Tales. By Asoott e. Hope. With 

() TlluhtratioiiH by H J. Draper, Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3^. 6d. 
'riioso lively rocoids of huphazaid experience are drawn from various 
parts of the woild d’heio is a thrilling advonturo in the Austnan Tirol, 
a nusclianco m Norvvtiy, an exciting escapade in Afiica, a tale of shooting 
lu I ndia, a cyclist's hinghahlo exploit in Franco, a runaway cxpenonco in 
Bwil/icrland, an oneountor with a Corsican bandit, and other stones of a 
like entertaining character. All arc piosontod in a cusp and engaging 
style 

The Seven Wise Scholars. By Ascott r. hope, with 

noaily 100 Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Cloth elegant, 6s. 
“As full of fun as a volume of Pimeh, with illustiations, mol’d laughter- 
provoking than most wo have seen sinre Leech 6ie{V*-^Shejffield Independent 

Stories of Old Renown: Tales of Knights and Heroes. 
By Awootp B Hope. With 1 00 Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 
Crown 8 VO, cloth elegant, 3s Cxi. 

“ A really fascinating hook worthy (if its telling title There is, we venture to 
say, not n dull page in the book, not a stuiy winch will not hear a second read- 
ing "—Guardian. 
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The UnivePSe Oi The infinitely Great and the Infinitely Little 
A Sketch of Conti asta m Creation, and Marvels revealed and 
explained by Natmal Science By B. A Pouchet, m n. With 
272 Engravings on wood, of which 55 are full-page size, and a 
Coloured Erontispioce Eleventh Edition, medium 8vo, cloth ele- 
gant, gilt edges, 7s also morocco antique, 16^ 

“ Wo can hone&tly commend Piofessoi rouchet’s book, which is admnahly, as 
It. IS copious! j illustiatecl ” — The Time't 

“Scaicely any book in Fienc.h oi in English is so likely to stimulate m the 
young an iiiteresi in the physical phenomena.” — FuUniyhtly liemew 


BY ROBERT LEIGHTON. 


Olaf the Glorious. By Eobekt Leighton. With 8 page 
Illustrations by Ealph Peacook, and a Map Ciown 8vo, cloth 
elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

This stoiy of Olaf the Gloiious, King of Noiway, opens with the incident 
of his being found by his uncle living as a bond-slave in Esthonia, and it 
follows him through his romantic youth in the coiut of King Valdemai of 
Russm Then come his adventures as a Viking and his laids ui)on the 
coasts of Scotland and England, his vietoiious battle against the Enghsh 
at Maldon lu Essex, and his coiiveision to Chnstianity He then returns 
to pagan Noiwaj% is accepted as king, and converts his people to the 
Christian faith The story closes with the gieat battle of Svold, when 
Olaf, defeated, jumps overboaid, and is last seen with the sunlight shimng 
on the glitteniig cross upon his shield 

The Wreck of “The Golden Fleece” The story of a 

North Sea Fisher-boy. By Eobeet Leighton. With 8 page 
lUustmtions by Eeank Brangwyn. Oiown 8vo, cloth elegant, 
olivine edges, 5s. 

“Tins stoiy sliould add considerably to Mr Leighton’s high reputation Ex- 
cellent lu every lespect, it contains eveiy vaiiety of incident The plot is veiy 
cleveily devised, and the types of the North 8ea sailois are capital TAe Tt-meh 

Th6 Pilots of Pomona a story of the Orkney Islands. 
By Robert Leighton. With 8 page Illustrations by John Leigh- 
ton, and a Map. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

“A story which is quite as good m its way as Treaswe Island, and is full of 
adventure of a stirring yet most natural kind Although it is primarily a boys’ 
book, it 18 a leal godsend to the elderly leader ” — Glasgow Evening Times. 

The Thirsty Sword: a Stoi-y of the Noi'sc invasion of 
Scotland (1262-63) By Robert Leighton. With 8 page Illus- 
trations by Alfred Pearse, and a Map. Crown 8vo, cloth ele- 
gant, olivine edges, 5s. 

“This is one of the most fasoinatiiig stones foi boys that it has ever been our 
pleasure to read. Eroin fii'st to last the interest never flags Boys will worship 
Keniic, who is a hero in eveiy sense of the word.”— 
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BY DR. GORDON STABLES. 


To Greenland and the Pole. By Gordon Stables, m.d. 

With 8 page Illustrations by G 0 Hindley, and a Map. Crown 
8 VO, cloth elegant, oli- 
vine edges, 5s. 

Tho unfailing fascination 
of Aictic ventunng is pre- 
sented in this story with 
new vividness The authoi 
IS himself an old Aictic 
voyager, and ho is thus 
enabled to make excellent 
use of the recent exploits of 
Nansen in Greenland, and 
tho splendid danng of that 
explorer’s piosent expedi- 
tion Tho stoiy deals with 
slilobHiiu/ ill the 1101 th of 
Scotland, dcer-hunting in 
Noiway, sealing in the Arc- 
tic Seas, boar-stalkmg on 
the ice-does, tho haid&hips 
of a journey across Gieen- 
land, and a successful 
voyage to tho back of the 
Noith Polo. This iH, in- 
deed, a real sea-yarn by a 
loal sailor, and tho tone 
is as bnght and whole- 
some as the advontuies aro 
niimeious 

Westward with Columbus. By Gordon Stablbs, m.d., 

0 .M With 8 page Illustrations by Alfred Pearhe Crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 

'‘Wo must place Weafward wttli Columbus among those books that all hoys 
ought to read ’"—The Spectator. 

Twixt School and College: A Tale of Self-reliance. By 

Gordon Stables, o m , m.d , r n. With 8 page IlluHtrations by 
W. Parkinson Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 

“One of the best of a prolific wntci’s books for boys, being full of practical 
instructions as to keeping pets, and inculcates in a way which a little reoalla Miss 
Edgeivoith’s ‘Prank* the virtue of self reliance **--Athenmim 
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BY G. NORWAY. 


A Prisoner of War- A Story of the Time of Napoleon 

Bonaparte. By G. Norway, With 6 page Illustrations by Bobt; 

Barnes, a r w.s. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d 

When Napoleon Bonaparte suddenly bioko the treaty of Amiens and 
declared war against England, many peaceful Englishmen who had ven- 
tuied to reside upon the Continent were made piisonois. Among these 
was Captain W 3 niter, who was aiiosted at Holvoetsluys m Holland, and 
from thence earned into France His family escaped across the Channel, 
but his son, a young lad, detci mined to retuin, trace out his father, and 
assist him to escape Disguised as a packman he searched France fiom 
fortiess to fortress After many a mischance and many a hair-broadth 
escape he finds his father, contrives his escape, and brings him safely to 
England It is a lomantic nairative, with the additional ment of being 
true. 

A True Cornish Maid. By G Nouw.vt With e page 

Illustrations by J. Einnemoue. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6c?. 

“There is some excellent reading Mrs Noi wa> him^s hefoie the eyes 

of hei leadeis the good Coinisli folk, then speech, then* maimeis, and then ways 
A Tiue Cotnush .. 1 /fiid deseives to ]>e popular "--Afheiiteum 

“Among gii Is’ books the sue cess of the year has fallen, we think, to Mrs Norway, 
whose Tt lie Cornn^h Maid is leally an admirable piece of work The book 

IS full of vivid and act mate local coloiii, it contains, too, some very clever 
chaiacter studies.”— Aeuieio of Iteviem 

Hussein the Hostage Oi, A Boy’s Adventures in Peraia. 

By Gr. Norway. With 8 page Illustrations by John Soiionbeeg. 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s 

the Hostage is full of originality and vigour The chaiacteis are life- 
like, there is plenty of stinnig incident, the inteicst is sustained thioiighout, and 
every boy will enjoy following the fortuneb of the hero nal of JtHducation 

The Loss of John Humble What Led to it, and What 

Came of It By G. Norway With 8 page Dlustrations by John 

SoHoNBERG. Crown Svo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 55 

“This stoiy will place the authoi at once m the front lank It is full of life 
and adventure He is equally at home in his desciiptions of life ni Sweden and 
111 the moie stining passages of wreck and disa&tei, and the interest of the story 
18 subtained without a break from flirt to last ''—Standaid 


Under False Colours: a story from Two Girls’ Lives. 

By Sarah Dobdney. With 6 page Illustrations by G. G. Kil- 
BUBNB. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 46. 

“Sarah Dondney has no supeiior as a wuiter of high-toned stones— pure in 
style, original in conception, and with skilfully wrought-out plots , but we have 
seen nothing from her pen equal in dramatic energy to this book.”— CArwiwtfi 
Leader, 
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With th© Ssa Kin^S : A story of the Days of Lord Nelson. 

By F. H. WiNDEE With 6 page Illustrations by W. S. Stack Y. 

Crown 8 VO, cloth elegant, 4« 

“Just the book to put into a boy’s hands Every chapter contains boardings, 
cuttings out, hgbting pirates, escapes of tin illmg audacity, and captures by corsaiis, 
suthcient to tmn the quietest boy’s head Tlie stoiy cuhmnates in a vigorous 
account of the battle oi Tiafalgar Happy boys ' "—The Academy 


Grettir the Outlaw: A story of Iceland. By S. Baeing- 

GrOULD With 6 page Illustrations by M Zeno Dibmer, and a 
Coloiiied Map. Neio Edition Ciown 8vo, cloth elegant, 4s. 

“ Is the boys’ hook of its ycai That is, of couise, as much as to say that it 
will dofornion grown as well as juiiiois It is told m simple, stiaightforward 
English, as all stones should be, and it has a fioshuess, a freedom, a sense of sun 
and wind and the open an, which make it niesistible "—National Obsercey, 


Gold, Gold, in Cariboo . A Story of Adventure iu British 
Columbia. By Cltve Phillipps-Wollby. With 6 page Illustra- 
tions by G. 0 Hindley. Ciown 8vo, cloth e\tra, 3i‘ 

“ It would he difficult to say too much in favour of Gold, Gold, in Cariboo We 
have seldom read a more e\citing tale ot wild mining adventure in a singulaily 
Inaccessihlo couutiy There is a capital plot, and the interest is sustained to the 
last page "—The Times 


A Champion of the Faith. A Tale of Prince Hal and the 

Lollards. By J. M. C allwell With 6 page Illustrations by 
IIeebrrt J. Drapeu Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 4«. 

“ Will not he less enjoyed than Mi TTonty s hooks Sir J ohu Oldcastle’s pathetic 
stoiy, and the histoiy of his Imivc young squiie, will make every hoy enjoy tins 
lively story ."— QtutifeHy 


BY ALICE CORKRAN. 


Meg’s Friend. By Alice Corkean. With C page Illustra- 
tions by Kobert Fowler. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

“One of Miss Coikran’s charming hooks for girls, narrated in that simple 
and picturesque stylo which maiks tho authoress as one of the first amongst 
wiiteis foi young people ." — The Spectator 

Margery Merton’s Girlhood. By Alice Corkhait. With 

6 page Pictures by Gordon Browne. Cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d, 

“Another hook for girls wo can warmly commend There is a delightful 
putuaucy in the oxpcnences ami tiials of a young English girl who studies 
pamtmg lu Pans "—Saturday Remeio 

Down the Snow Stairs; Or, From Good-mght to Good- 

morning. By Alice Oorkran. With 60 Illustrations by Gordon 
Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 3s. 6ci. 

“A gem of the fiist water, bearing upon evoiw page the mark of genius. It Is 
indeed a bittlo Pilgrim’s Progress.”— CArwtmijDsader. n 
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Sou’wester and Sword. By Hugh St. Leger. With e 

page Illustrations by Hal Hurst. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 4s 

This IS the book foi a lad who loves a sea-yarn The fun no loss than the 
dangeis of a sailoi’s life are faithfully depicted Shark fishing, mast- 
heading, galley-ianging, mutiny, tioincal gales, death at sea, and the 
■final bhipwieck, aie incidents in a tale which is one continuous adventuio 
The heio and seveial of the ciow aie saved fiom the wiock, and with the 
haium-scaium recklessness of seamen they 3oin the English expedition 
against the Mahdi, taking pait in the tenible fighting aiound Suakim 


BY EDGAR PICKERING. 


In Press-Gang Days. By Edgar Pickering. With 6 

Illustrations by W. S Stacey. Ciown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s 6rf. 

In this stoiy Harry Waiing is caught by the Press-gang and earned on 
board Eis Majesty’s ship kiaiidmdi. He takes part in the mutiny of the 
Nore, and shares in some haid fighting on board the fngate Phoaux He 
IS -with Nelson, also, at the stormmg of Santa Ciuz, and the battle of the 
Nile. His caieei is like to end m a Fiench piison, but he, with some 
companions, manage to escape, seize a Fiench schooner, fight their way 
out of the harbour, and so return home with a pnze 

An Old-TimG Yarn: Wheiem is set forth divers despeiate 
mischances which befell Anthony Ingram and his shipmates in the 
West Indies and Mexico with Hawkins and Brake By Edgar 
Pickering. Illustrated with 6 page Pictures drawn by Alered 
Pearsb Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, Bs 6c? 

“And a very good jam it is, with not a dull page from fii&t to last There is 
a flavour of Wei>twa)d Ho > in this attiactive book '’—Educational Review 

SilSLS VernGy : A Tale of the Time of Charles II. By Edgar 
Pickering With 6 page Illustrations by Alfred Pearse. Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, 3s 6c? 

“Wonderful as the adventuies of Silas aie, it must he admitted that they aie 
very natui ally woiked out and veiy plausibly presented Altogothei this is an 
excellent story for bojs ” — Satwday Jleview 


BY ANNIE E. ARMSTRONG. 


Three Bright Girls- a story of Chance and Mischance. 
By Annie E, Armstrong. With G page Illustrations by W. Par- 
kinson. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s 6<? 

“Among many good stones for girls this is undoubtedly one of the very best 
The thiee girls whoso portiaits are so adnniably painted aie giils of earnest, 
practical, and husiiiess-liko mood Evei bright and oheeiful, they milueuce othei 
hves, and at last thej come out of then tnals and dillieiilties with honom to 
themselves and benefits to all about them "—Teachers' Aid 

A Very Odd Girl: or, Life at the Gabled Farm. By Annie 
E. Armstrong With G page Illustrations by S T. Dadd. Crown 
8vo, cloth elegant, 3s 6d. 

“ The book is one we can heartily recommend, for it is not only bright and 
mterestmg, but also pure and healtliy m tone and teachmg "—The Lady. 
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BY C. J. HYNE, 


The Captured Cruiser, or, Two Years from Land. By 
C. J. H\nk. With 6 page Illustrations by Trank Brangwyn. 
Crown 8 VO, cloth elegant, 3.s*. 6 cl 

“The two lads and the two skippers are admirably drawn Mr Ilyne has 
now seemed a position m the flist rank of writeis of fiction foi boys *’ — Spectator 


Afloat at Last * a Sailor Boy’s Log of his Life at Sea. By 
John 0. Hutotieson. With 6 page Illustrations by W. H. 
OvBREND. Crown 8 VO, cloth elegant, 3s 6d. 

“As healthy and breezy a book as one could wish to put into the hands of 
a boy "—Academy 

Picked up at Sea : Or, The Gold Minors of Mmtiirne Creek. 
By J. C Hutcheson. With 6 page Pictures. Cloth extra, 3s. M 

“ The authoi’s success with this book is so maiked that it may well encouiage him 
to fmthei ofloita The desoiiption of mining life lu the Far West is true and acoii- 
late — Stajulat d 


Cousin Geoffrey and I. By Caroline Austin. With C 

page Illustrations by W Parkinson. Crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 3if 6cl 
“Mias Austin’s story is bright, clover, andw-ell developed "Sahuday Remew 


Brother and Sister: Or, The Tnals of the Moore Family. 

By Elizabeth J. Lybaght. With 6 page Illustrations. Crown 
8 VO, cloth elegant, 3s. 6(f. 

“ A pietty stoiy, and well told The plot is cleverly constiuctod, and the moral 
IS excellent ” — Athenmvm 


The Search for the Talisman: A story of Labrador 

By Hbnuy pRiTH With 6 page Illustrations by J, Schonberg. 
Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3.f Of/. 

“ Ml Filth's volume will bo ainons!: those most road and highest valued The 
adventures among seals, whales, and icebergs m Labrador will delight many a 
young readei "^Pctll Mall Gazette 


Reefer and Rifleman: a Tale of the Two Services. By 
Lieut.-Col. Percy - Groves. With 6 page Illustrations by John 
Schonbrrg, Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3 r. 6f/. 

“ A good, oM-fashionod, amphibious story of mir fighting with the Frenchmen in 
the beginning of our ecntuiy, with a lair siiimlclmg of fun and frolic Times 

Dora: Or, A Girl without a Home. By Mrs B. H. Ekad. W'itli 
6 page Illustrations Crown 8vo, clotli elegant, 3s. 6</. 

“It m no Rlij^ht thing, in an age of tuh)nsh, to got a stoiy so puie and healthy 
this ” — T’/o' Academy 
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Lifers Daily Ministry A story of Everyday Service for 
Others By Mrs. E. li. Pitman With 4 page Illustrations. Crown 
8 VO, cloth extra, 3s 6d 

Shows exquisite touches of a mastei hand She depicts m graphic outline 
the characteiistics of the beautiful and the good in hfe "—ChmsUan Union 


Storied Holidays: A Cycle of Red-lettei Days By E S. 
Beooks With 12 page Illustrations by Howard Pyle Crovui 
8 VO, cloth elegant, os. Qd. 

**It IS a downiiffht good hook for a senior hoj', and is eminently readable from 
fiist to last ’'—Sehoolmai,te) 

ChivalriC Days: Stones of Court esy and Coiu'age m the 
olden Times By E S Brooks With 20 Illustrations by 
G-ordon Browne and other Artists. Ciown 8vo, cloth extia, 3,s 6rf. 

‘*We have seldom come acioss a prettier collection of tales Tliese chaiming 
stories of boys and giils of olden da^s aie no mei e fictitious (u imagin.uy sketches, 
but are leal and actual i ecoi ds of their savings and doings "—Litexuy Woild 

Historic Boys: Their Endeavours, their Achievements, and 
their Times By E. S. Brooks With 12 page Illustrations by 
R. B Birch and John Schonberg. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ss. 6d 

“A wholesome hook, manly in tone, its character sketches enlivened by busk 
dialogue and high-class illustrations, altogether one that should ineitu lioys to 
further acquaintance with those inilers ot men whose taieers aie nai rated We 
advise teacheis to put it on then list of piizes “—Knoivledge 


Dr. JoUiffe’s Boys: a Tale of Weston School By Lewis 

Hough With 6 page Pictures. Crown Svo, cloth extra, 3 a* 6d. 

Young people who aiipreciato Tom Sc?iOof dam will find this stoiy a 

worthy companion to that lasoinating book Theie is the same manliness of tone, 
tiuthtnlness of outline, avoidance of exaggeiation and caiicatuio, and healthy 
morality as chaiacteii/ed the niastei piece of Mr Hughes '"—Keioiastle Join nal 


The Bubbling' Teapot, a Wonder story. By Mrs. L. W 

Champney With 12 page Pictures by Walter Satterlee 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Zs Zcl. 

^'Very literally a ‘wonder story’, and a wild and fanciful one Nevertheless 
it is made realistic enough, and there is a good deal of information to be gamed 
from It TAe Times 


BY JENNETT HUMPHREYS. 


LaUg'h and Learn. The Easiest Book of Nursery Lessons 
and Nursery Games. By Jennet t Humphreys. Profusely Illus- 
trated Square Svo, cloth extra, 35 Gd 

“One of the best books of the kind imagm.able, full of piaetical teaching in 
word and picture, and helping the little ones pleasantly along a right royal road 
to learning "-^Graphic 
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Thopndyke Manor: A Tale of Jacobite Times. By Mary 
C. Eowsell. With 6 page Illu&tiations by Jj. Leslie Brooke. 
Crown 8 VO, cloth elegant, os. (ic? 

“Miss Rowsell lias nevei written a more attractive hook than Thorndyke 
Manor " — BelJaU New6-Letter. 

Traitor or Patriot? A Tale of the Bye-House Plot. By 
Mary C Bowsell With 6 page Pictures by C 0 Murray and 
C J Staniland, r 1. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, os 6d. 

“ Heie the Rye-IIouse Plot selves as the gioimdwoik lor a lomantic love epi- 
sode, whose tine cliaiacters aie lilehke heiugs ** — Giaphic 


BLACKIE’S NEW THREE-SHILLING SERIES. 

Beautifully llluatiated and Handsomely Bound. 


NEW VOLmtES 

Undor Hatches * or, Ned Woodtborpe’s Adventures. By P. 
FRiiJiiKFuBT Moure With G page IlliistratioiiB by A. Porestier. 
New Edition Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 35 

“The story as a story is one that will just suit boys all the woild over The 
cliaiacteih aie well drawn and consistent, Patsy, the Irish steward, will bo found 
especially amusing ” — SolioultnaHtet . 

The Congo Rovers: a story of the Slave Squadron. By 
Harry Colling wood With 6 page IlluHtiaiions by J, Soiionbbrg. 
New Edition Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 35. 

“No liettei sea story has lately been wuttou than the Congo liomta It is as 
oiigiual as any boy could desiie ” — Morning PoU 

MenhardoC* A story of (Joimish Nets and Mines. By G. 
Manville Penn With G page Illustrations by C. J. Staniland, 
R r. Crown 8vo, cloth e\tra, 3.s'. 

“They are loal livinn boys, with their viitues niul faults The Conush flshei- 
men are drawn from life, ami staud out fiom the pages m their jerseys and 
sea-boots all sinmUed with silvoiy i>ilchaid scales "—Speetator, 

Yussuf the Guide : or, Thu Mountain Bandits. A Story of 
Strange Adventure m Asia Minor. By C Manville Penn. With 
6 page Illustrations by J, Souonberg. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 35. 

“Told with such real freshness and vigour that the reader feels he is actually 
one of the i>aity, slwrnig m the fuu and facing the dangois.’*— PaW Mall Gazette. 

Robinson Crusoe. With lOO Illustratioua by Gordon 

Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth extr% 35. 

“One of the best issues, if not absolutely the beat, of Defoe's work which has 
over appeared.”— TAe Standatd 
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THREE SHILLING SERIES— Continued. 


Gulliver’s Travels. With lOO illustrations by Gordon 
Browne. Ciown 8vo, cloth extra^ 3«. 

“Ml Goidon Biowuc is, to my thinkmg, incomparably the most aiti&tic, 
spiiitecl, and biilliant of oui illu&tiatois ot books toi boys, and one of the most 
humoious also, as his illustrations of ‘Gullivci ’ amply testily ”~Ti nth 

Patience Wins* oi, Wai m the Works. By Geo roe Man- 

viLLE Fenn. With t> page Illubtratious. Oi Svo, cloth extia, iis 

“Ml Fenn has ne^el hit upon a happiei plan than in ^viitina tins stoiy of 
yoiksliiie factui j lite The whole book is all aglow with lile ” — iVf/Z J/a/l (Janette 

Mother Carey’s Chicken Her Voyage to the Uukiiown 

Isle By G. Manville Fenn With 6 page Illustrations by A. 
Forbstier. Crown Svo, cloth extra, Bs 

“Undoubtedly one of the best Mi Fenn has written The incidents nie of 
thiillmg luteiest, while the chaiacteis aie di.iwn with a caie and eoinideteiiess 
laiely found in a boys’ book ” — Liteiuty Woild, 

The Missing* Merchantman. By HAimr Collingwoud 

With 6 page lUustiations by W. H. Overenij. Cloth extia, Bs 

“ Cue of the authoi’s best sea stones The hero is as hoioic as any boj could 
desiie, and the ending is extiemoly happy If'eeUy 

The Rover’s Secret A Tale of the Pirate Cays and Lagoons 
of Cuba. By Barry CohLiNOAVOOD. With C page Illustrations by 
W C. Symons Crown Svo, cloth elegant, 3.s* 

“ The Itove7*s Sectef is by far the best sea stoiy wo have load for yeais, and is 
certam to give unalloyed jileasure to boys ” — Batwday llcoim\ 

The Wigwam and the War-path: Stones of the Eed 

Indians By Ascott K. Hope. With 6 page Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, cloth elegant, 3s. 

“Is notably good It gives a very vivid picture of life among the Indians, 
which will delight the lieai‘t of many a schoolboy ” — Spectatot 

Perseverance Island or, The Eobmsou Ciusoe of the loth 

Centimy. By Douglas Frazab. With 6 iiage Illustrations. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, Bs, 

“This IS an inteiesting story, written with studied simplicity of style, much in 
Defoe's vein of apparent sincoiity and sciupulous veiacity, wliile lor piactical 
instiuction it is even better than JRobiiison Cntboe ” — lUusttated London Eews 

Girl Neighbours . or, The Old Fashion and the New. By 
Sarah Tytler. With 6 page Illustrations by 0. T. Garland 
Crown Svo, cloth elegant, Bs, 

“ One of the most effective ami (juietly humoious of TMiss fiaiah Tvtler's stones. 
It is very healthy, veiy agioeahle, and veiy well written JSpeotaten* 
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BY BEATRICE HARRADEN. 

Things Will Take a Turn. By Beatrice Harraden. 
A New Edition, with 34 Illu&tKitions by John H Bacon Crown 
8 VO, cloth elegant, 2s. Qd, 

A hiippy 01 cation this hy the authoi of “ Ships that Pass in the Nif^ht ” 
One cannot help lovniL* the sunny-hearted clnld who assists her grand-dad 
in his dusty second-hand hook-shop, she is so gay, so engaging, so natural 
And to love Rosebud is to love all hei friends, and enter sympathetically 
into the good fortune she bi ought them. The chaim of this tale, as of all 
Miss ilaiiaden’s work, is a delicate, wistful sympathy. 

The Whispering Winds, and the Tales that they Told By 
Maui H. JDkhenham With 26 lllustiations by Paul Hardi. 
Crown 8 VO, cloth elegant, 2s 6(f 

Kvery wind wlnspeiod a stoiy The South Wind came fiom Italy and 
told a blight little fany tale about Baby Reuedetta The Noith Wind 
brought a weird story ot tlie spiteful fairy-folk tiom a Scottish glen, the 
laughing West Wind tioin Deviuishiro told ot the King of the Mist, and the 
deliglits of clotte<l cieain , and the East Wind spoke of tlio brave sea-king's 
daughter m Norway over the sea. And all the tales woio passing good. 


BLACKIE’S HALF-CROWN SERIES. 

Illustrated by emiueiit Aitists. In crown 8vo, cloth elegant. 

Hammond's Hard Lines. By Skelton Kuppord. Illus- 
trated by Harold Coppinu 

Tom Hammond was a pupil at a public school, and, boy-hko, was much 
given to grumbling and discontent with the “poweis that bo” Ho wished 
oh ' so many things At length lu a most cm ions and iinoxpocted w'ay ho 
reoeive<l the oder ot 'riuce Wishes, which he joyfully accepted The rela- 
tion of the advontnies that ensue foiins a giaphically divoiting nanativo 
of the freshest interest 

Dulcia King*: a story for (Tirls. By M Corbet- Seymour. 
Illustrated by Gkktkudw I). Hammond 
A bright, happy-going story in which the horoino is taken from 
her modest homo .ind adopted by a rich lelaiivo, Dulcio King is not 
dazKlod, however, by hei new and sumptuous surroundings, and the native 
goodness of hor heart helps her to lesL^t all temptations to dispossess the 
nghtful heir. Buleio King is a girl whom one cannot help loving 

Hugh Herbert’s Inheritance. By Caroline Austin. 
With 4 page lllustiations liy C T Garland. New Edition. 
Crown 8 vo, cloth elegant, 2 « G<£. 

“Will please by its siniplieitv, its tenderness, and its healthy interesting 
motive. It 18 admiral )ly written " — Scotsman 

Nicola: The Career of a Gnl Musician By M Coebet-Sby- 

mour. Illustrated by Gertrude B. Hammond. 

“ There is a great deal of (luiet force and strength about the story I can thor- 
oughly and heartily recommend Nicola as a present for girls inlet’s WeekU/ 
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HALF-CROWN SERIES—Continued. 


A Littl6 Handful. By Harriet J. Scripts 

“A veiy cliaimmg picture of a biiglit, lovable, mischievous boy, who hails from 
the New Woild ''-^School Guai dian 

A Golden Ag‘e* A story of Four Meiry Children By Ismay 
Thorn Illustrated by G-ordon Browne. 

“Ought to have a place of honoui on the nuiseiy shelf '’—‘The Atheiio&mn 

A Rough Road : or, How the Boy Made a Man of Himself 
By Mis. G. Linn^us Banks. 

“Told with much simple foice and that chaini which belongs to one who has 
known herself what a rough load is, and how to tiaveise it iVuitet’b Weelly 

The Two Dopothys By Mrs Herbert Martin. 

“A book that will inteiest and please all giils "—The Lady 

Penelope and the Others. By Ajiy Wamon. 

“This is a chaimnig book foi children Miss Walton pioves heiself a peifect 
adept in undeistandiug of sehool-ioom joys and soiiows "—GmUian Leader 

A Cruise in Cloudland. By Henry Frith. 

“A thoroughly inteiestiug stoiy "—St Jameh*8 Gazette 

Marian and Dorothy. By Annie E. Armstrong. 

This IS distinctively a book foi guls A bright wholesome story "—Acadeiny 

Stimson’s Reef: a Tale of Adventure. By C. J. Htnb. 

“ It may almost vie witli Mr R L Stevenson’s Treasure Island "—Guardian 

Gladys Anstruther. By Lohisa Thompson. 

“ It is a clevei book novel and stiiking in the highest degiee "—Schoolnustiess 

The Secret of the Old House. By e. Evbebtt-Grebn 

“ Ihin, the httle Jacobite, is a charming creation "—Academy 

Hal Hungepford By J. R. Hutchinson, b.a. 

“ Altogether, Hal Hungeifoid is a distinct hteiary success "—Spectator 

The Golden Weathercock. By Julia Goddard. 

“A cleverly conceived q.uamt story, ingeniously written "-Saturday Remew, 

White Lilac : or, The Queen of the May. By Amy Walton. 

“ Every rural parish ought to add White Ltlac to its library "—Academy, 

Miriam’s Ambition. By Evelyn Everett-Green. 

“Miss Green's children aio real British boys and girls "—Liverpool Mercwry„ 

The Brigr “Audacious”. By Alan Cole 

“Fresh and wholesome as a bieath of sea an ” — Cow t Journal, 
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HALF-CROWN SERIES— Continued. 


The Saucy May. By Henry Frith. 

“ Mr El itli gives a new pictui e of life on tlxe ocean wave SheJ/ield Independent. 

Jasper’s Conquest. By Elizabeth J Lys^giit. 

“ One of the hest boys’ ))ook& of the season "—School ma6te) 

Little Lady Clare. By Evelyn Everbtt-Green. 

“Reminds us in its quaiiitness of Mis Ewing’s delightful tales "—Litet Wot Id 

The Eversley Secrets. By Evelyn Everett-Green. 

“ Roy Evoisley is a veiy touching pictuie of liigh punciple ” — GuatUiun 

The Hermit Hunter of the Wilds. By G Stables, k. n. 

“ Will gladden the heart of many a blight boy ” —MothodiU Recot de) 

sturdy and Strong. By G. a. Henty 

“ Aheio who stands as a good insUnce of chi valiym domestic life "—TheEinpue 

Gutta Percha Willie. By George MacDonald 

“ Get it for your boys and girls to lead foi themselves '* — P tactical Teacher 

The War of the Axe: Oi, Adventuies m South Africa. By 

J. Pexicy- Groves. 

“The story is well and brilliantly told Literal y Wot Id 

The Lads of Little Clayton. By r. SteaVh. 

“A capital booh foi boys "Schooltnahtet 

Ten Boys who lived on the Bead from Long Ago to Now. 
By Jane Anduews. With 20 Illustrations. 

“ The idea is a very happy one, and adinuably oaiiiod out Practical Teacliet 

A Waif of the Sea: Or, The Lost Found. By Kate Wood 

“ Wiitten with tendeniosb and giace "—Mot nituj Adoortibcr 

Winnie’s Secret By Kate Wood. 

“ One of the best story-books we have load "-Sehouhtirtbter 

Miss Willowburn’s Offer. By Sarah Doudney. 

“ ratioiiee Willowbuin is one of Miss Doudiiey's liest creations ” — S%)ectator 

A Garland for Girls. By Louisa M Aiajott 

“ These little tales are the beau ideal of girls' Btoiies "—Chnutian World 

Hetty Gray: Or, Nobody's Bairn. By KosA Mulhollanu. 

“Hetty IS a delightful creature- piquant, tender, iwid true "—World 

Brothers in Arms: A Story of the Grusados. By F. Bay- 

FORI) IIarrihon. 

“ Sme to piove lutoiosting to young pooido of both Bes.e8,"—(?wa? d!^aH 

Miss Fenwick’s Failures. By Bbme Stuart. 

“ A gul true to leal life, who will put no uonsenso into young heads.”— 

Gytha’s Message. By Bmma Leslie 

“ This IS the sort of book that all gills like nal of Education, 
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HALF-CROWN SERIES— Continued. 

Jack o’ Lan thorn . A Tale of Adventure. By Henry Frith. 

**The naiiative is ciu&hed full of stming incident "—Chi Leadet* 

The Family Failing. By Daelet Dale 

“A capital lesson on tlie value of con tentedness ” — Aheideen Journal 

My Mistress the Queen By M A. Pauli 

“ The st^le is puie and gi aceful, and the stoiy full of inteiest "Scoti^inan 

The Stories of Wasa and Menzikoff. 

Stories of the Sea in Former Days. 

Tales of Captivity and Exile. 

Famous Discoveries by Sea and Land. 

Stirring Events of History. 

Adventures in Field, Flood, and Forest. 

“It would 1)0 dirtifuU to place m the hands ot v»ung people hooks uhicli 
comhiue inteiest and luatiuctiou in a highei degiee " —ManchoUe) Com ler 


BLACKIE^S TWO-SHILLING SERIES. 

Illustrated by eiuiuent Artists. lu crown 8vo, cloth elegant. 
NEW VOLUMES 

The Org'anist’s Baby: A stoiy for Boys and Girls. By 
Kathleen Knox Illustrated by John H. Bacon 

School-Days in France. By An Old Girl. Illustrated 

by W PARKINbON. 

The Ravensworth Scholarship: A High School Stoiy 

for Girls By Mrs Henry (Jlarkb, m a lUubtrated by John H. 
Bacon. 

Queen of the Daffodils a story of High School Life. By 

LfiiSHE Laing. 

Raff’s Ranche : a story of Adventure among Cow-boys and 
Indians. By F. M Holmes 

An Unexpected Hero. By Eliz. j. Lysaght 

The Bushranger’s Secret. By Henry Clarke, m.a. 

The White Squall. By John C Hutcheson. 

The Wreck of the ‘‘Nancy Bell”. By J. C Hutcheson 
The Lonely Pyramid. By J. H Yoxall. 

Bab : or, The Triumiih of Uiiseltishness By Ismay Thorn. 
Climbing the Hill, and other Stories By Annie S. Swan. 
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TWO-SHILLING SERIES— Continued- 

BraVS and TpuG, and other Stories. By Geeoson Gow. 
The Lig^ht Princess. By Georgk Mao Donald 
Nutbrown Roger and I By J H. Yoxall 
Warner's Chase : Or, The Gentle Heait By Annie S. Swan 



Reduced TllmtmUotifrom **The Queen of the Daffodils 


Sam Silvan’s Sacrifice. Hy .Iessic Oolman. 

Insect Ways on Summer Days iu Oanieu, Forest, Field, 

and Stream. By Jen nett Huau^ukeys. With 70 lUustrationsi 
Susan. By Amy Walton. 

A Pair of Clogs, By Amy Walton. 

The Hawthorns. By Amy Walton. 

Dorothy's Dilemma. By Caroline Austin. 
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TWO-SHILLING SERIES—Oontinued. 

Maple’s Home. By Caroline Austin 
A WaPPiOP King*. By J. Evelyn. 

Aboard the “ Atalanta By Henry Frith 
The Penang* Pirate. By John C. Hutcheson. 

Teddy: The Stoiy of a Little Pickle ” By John 0. Hutcheson. 
A Rash Promise. By Cecilia Selby Lowndes. 

Linda and the Boys. By Cecilia Selby Lowndes 

Swiss Stories for Children. Fiom the German of Madam 
Johann 1 Spyri By Lucy Wheelock. 

The Squire’s Grandson. By J. M Callwell. 

Magna Charta Stories. Edited by Arthur Gilman, a.m 

The Wings of Courage ; and The Cloud - Spinner 
T iaiislated from the French of Georue Sand, by Mrs. Corkr^n. 

Chirp and Chatter: Or, Lessons from Field and Tree. 
By Alice Banks. With 54 Illustiations by Gordon Browne. 

Four Little Mischiefs. By Bosa Mulholland. 

New Light through Old Windows. By Greoson Gow. 
Little Tottie, and Two Other Stories. By Thomas Archer. 
Naughty Miss Bunny. By Clara Mulholland. 
Adventures of Mrs. Wishing-to-be. By Alice Corkran. 
The Joyous Story of Toto. By Laura E Eiciiards. 
Our Dolly. Her Words and Ways ByMiis.E. H Bead. 2^. 
Fairy Fancy : What she Heard and Saw. By Mrs. Bead. 2s. 

BLACKIE’S EIGHTEENPENNY SERIES. 

With Illustrations In ciown Svo, cloth elegant 
NEW VOLUMES , 

Olive and Robin: or, A Journey to Nowhere. By the Author of 
Two Dorotliys 

Mona’s Trust : A Story for Girls. By Penelope Leslie 
Little Jimmy: A Story of Adventure. By Bev. D. Bice- Jones, m.a 
Pleasures and Pranks. By Isabella Pearson. 

In a Stranger’s Garden: A story for Boys and Girls By 
Constance Cuming 
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EIGHTEENPENNY SERIES— Continued. 


X Soldier’s Son : The Story of a Boy Town Mice in the Country. By 

who Succeeded By ANNETTE Lys- M E ErANGTR 

Phil ^ and his Father. By Ismat 

Mischief and Merry-making. By Thuiin 

Isabella Pearson Prim’s Story. By L E tildeman 

Llttlebourne Lock. By 

F liAYFORD HAllliraON 

Wild Meg and Wee 
Dickie By Mary E 
Bopes 

Grannie. By Elizabeth 
J Lysaqiit 

The Seed She Sowed. 

By Emma Leslie 

Unlucky: A Fragment of a 
Gill’s Life By CARO- 
LINE Austin 

Everybody’s Business: 

01 a Kiiciid in Need 
By ISMAY I'llOIlN 

Tales of Daring and 
Danger. By C. A 
Henty 

The Seven Golden Keys. 

By James E Arnold 

The Story of a Queen 

By Mary 0 Bowsell 

Edwy; Or, Was ho a 
Coward? By Annette 
Lyster 

The Battlefield Trea- 
sure. ByF Baypord 
Harrison. 

Joan’s Adventures at 
the North Pole. By 
Alice corkran 

Pilled with Gold. By ,T 
berrett 

Our General; A Story for 
Girls By liLWABETU 
J Lysaoiit 

BLfz!uBETif^**^^LY- Beditced Speowion ot the IlLukt tat tutu, 

sagiit 



By Order of Queen Maude: A Story 
of Home Life. By Louisa Crow 
The Late Miss Hollingford. By 

EOSA MULIIOLLANI). 

Our Frank By Amy Walton 
A Terrible Coward. By G Man- 

VILLE FBNN 

Tarns on the Beach. By G A 

Henty 

Tom Finch’s Monkey. By J. c 

Hutoiikson 

Miss Grantley’s Girls, and the Stones 
she told them By Tiios AROirEii 
The Pedlar and his Dog. By Mary 
0. ROWSBLL 


Down and Up Again. By Grhoson 
Gow 

Madge’s Mistake. By Annie B. 

AilMBTRONO 

The Troubles and Triumphs ot 
Little Tim. By Grbgson Gow. 

The Happy Lad: A Stoiy of Peasant 
Life in Norway By B. BjoRNSON. 

Into the Haven. By Annie S Swan 

A Box of Stories. Packed for Young 
Folk by Horace Happyman 

The Patriot Martyr, and other Nar* 
ratives of Female Heroism 
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LIBRARY OF FAMOUS BOOKS FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. 


In Crown 8vo. Illustrated 

Waterton’s Wanderings in S. 
America. 

Anson’s Voyage Round the World. 

Autobiography of Benjamin 
Franklin. 

Lamb’s Tales from Shakspeare. 
Southey’s Life of Nelson. 


Cloth extra, 1,9 Qd each 

Miss Mitford’s Our Village. 

Dana’s Two Years before the 
Mast. 

Marryat’s Children of the New 
Forest. 

Scott’s The Talisman. 

The Basket of Flowers. 

iOthos in ptepaiation 


THE SHILLING SERIES OF JUVENILES. 

Square 16mo, Illustrated, and neatly bound in cloth extra. 


FEW vohmrES 

Only a Shilling. By M Corbet 

SEiMOUR 

Sparkles By Harriet J Scripps 
Just Like a Girl By Penelope 

liESLIB 

Daisy and her Friends By L E 
tidleman 


Brave Dorette. By Julia Goddard 
Piecrust Promises. By W L. 
ROOFER 

Summer Fun and Frolic. By Isa- 
bella Pearson 

Little Aunt Dorothy By Jennie 
Chappell 

The Lost Dog. By Ascott R Hope 

The Rambles of Three Children, 

By Geraldine Mocklbu 

A Council of Courtiers. By Cora 
Lanoton 

A Parliament of Pickles. By Cora 
Langton 

Sharp Tommy. By E. J Ltsaght 
Adventures of Nell, Eddie, and 
Toby. By Geraldine Mockler 

Freda’s Folly. By M s Hayorapt 

Philip Danford * A Story of School 
Life By JuiiA Goddard 

The Youngest Princess. By Jennie 
Chappell 

Arthur’s Temptation. By Emma 
Leslie 


A Change for the Worse. By M 
UA-iutiBT jM Gapes 
Our Two Starlings By 0 Bedford 
Mr. Lipseombe’s Apples. By Julia 
Goddard 

Gladys ByE O’Byrne 

A Gypsy against Her Will. By 
Emma Leslie 

How the Strike Began. Do 
The Castle on the Shore. By Isa- 
bel Hurnibrook 

An Emigrant Boy’s Story. By 
AbCoTT R Hope 

Jock and his Friend. By Cora 
Langton 

John a’ Dale. By AI art C Rowsell 
In the Summer Holidays By Jen- 
nett Humphreys 

Tales from the Russian of Madame 
Kabalensky. ByG Jenner 
Cinderella’s Cousin. By Penelope 
Their New Home. By A S Fenn 
Janie’s Holiday, By C Bedford 
A Boy Musician: or, The Young Days 

Ot MdZiIII} 

Hatto’s Tower. ByM C Bowsell 
Fairy Lovebairn’s Favourites. 

Alf Jetsam. By Mis Geo Cupplbs 
The Bedfords. By Mrs G Cupplbs. 
Missy. ByF Bayford Harrison 
Hidden Seed. By Emma Leslie 
Tom Watkm’s Mistake. Do. 
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SHILLING SERIES— Continued. 


Ursula’s Aunt. By Annie S fenn 

Jack’s Two Sovereigns. By Annie 
fcj Fenn 

A Little Adventurer. By G Gow 

□live Mount By Annie S Fenn 

The Children of Hay combe. Bo 

Three Little Ones, By C Langton 

Two Little Brothers. By M Har- 
riet M. Capes 

The New Boy at Merriton. By 
Julia Goddard 

The Cruise of the “Petrel By 
K M UOLMBS 


The Wise Princess. B> M Harriet 
M Capes 

The Blind Boy of Dresden. 

Jon of Iceland. 

Stories from Shakespeare 
Every Man in his Place. 

Fireside Fairies and Fancies. 

To the Sea m Ships 

Jack’s Victory: Stones about Bogs 

Story of a King. 

Prince Alexis, or, Old Hussia 
Little Daniel: A Stoiy of the Ttlune. 
Sasha the Serf: Stones of Pwussia 
True Stories of Foreign History. 


THE NINEPENNY SERIES FOR CHILDREN. 

F’cap 8vo, Illustrated, and neatly bound in cloth extra. 


NEW VOLUMES 
Toby ByL E Txddeman 
He, She, It By A deV Dawhon 
The Carved Box. By NoiiLBr 
Chester 

Darby and Joan By Ethel Pen- 
rose 


A Little English Gentleman. By 

JANE DEARIN 

The Doctor’s Lass. By L E Tid- 

DEMAN 

Spark and I. By Annie Armstrong 

What Hilda Saw. By Penelope 
Leslie 

Little Miss Masterful. By L E 

'J’lBDEMAN 

A Sprig of Honeysuckle. By 
Gkorgina M Squire 
An Australian Childhood. By Ellen 

CAMPBELL 

Kitty Carroll. By L 13. Tiddeman 

A Joke for a Picnic. By W L 
Koopbr 

Cross Purposes, and The Shadows 

By George iMao Donald 

Patty’s Ideas. By L E 'ITddkman 
Daphne Bv E O'Byrne 

Lily and Rose m One. By Cecilia 
S Lowndes 

Crowded Out. By M B. Manwell 
T om in a Tangle. By T Si>ar»ow 


, Things will Take a Turn. By 
j Beatrice IIariiaden 

Max or Baby. By Ism ay Thorn 
The Lost Thimble By Airs Mus- 

GRAYE 

Jack-a-Dandy ByK J Lysaght 
A Day of Adventures. By char- 
lotte Wyatt 

The Golden Plums By F Glare 
The Queen of Squats. By Isabel 

IlOltNIBllUOk 

Little Troublesome. Do 
Shucks. B> Kmma Leslie 
Sylvia Brooke. By M. H M Capes 
The Little Cousin. By A R Fenn. 
In Cloudland. By Mrs MusoRA'VTa. 

Jack and the Gypsies. By Kate 
Wood 

Hans the Painter. By Mary c 
Kowhkll 

Sepperl the Drummer Boy. Do 
Fisherman Grim. Do. 

My Lady May; and One Other Rtoiy 
By li\URiKT Boultwood 
A Little Hero. By Mrs Musgrave 
Prince Jon’s Pilgrimage. 

Harold’s Ambition , oi , A Dream of 
Kanie Jennie 1‘kiirett. 
Aboard the Mersey. By Mis 
George cupplks 

A Blind Pupil. By ANNIE H Fenn 
Lost and Found. By Mrs. Carl 
Bother 
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BLACKIE <£? SON'S BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 


SOMETHING FOR THE 

Illustrated 64 pp , cloth Cd each 

Tales Easy and Small. 

Old Diek Grey and Aunt Kate’s "Way 
Maud’s Doll and Her Walk. 

In Holiday Time. 

Whisk and Buzz. 


VERY LITTLE ONES. 
Little Tales for Little Folk. 

By Miss W L Koopkr each 
FEED’S EUK 
NOEA’S DAEK LOOK 
ELLA’S FALL 
PATTY’S WALK 
HONEST DOLLY 
LITTLE QUEEN PET 


THE SIXPENNY SERIES FOR CHILDREN. 

Neatly bound m cloth extra Each contains 64 pages and an Illustration. 


XEW VOLUMES 

Nobody’s Pet. By A de V Dawson 
Daisy’s Visit to Uncle Jack. 
Lady Patience. By F s IIolltngs 
VertaandJaunette, By Mrs Thorp 

Mrs. Holland’s Peaches. 
Marjory’s White Rat. 
Grandmother’s Forget-me-nots 
From over the Sea. 

The Kitchen Cat. By Amt Walton 
The Royal Eagle. ByL Thompson 
Two Little Mice. By Mm Garlick 
A Little Man of War 
Lady Daisy By Caroline Stewart 
Dew Byn Mary Wilson 
Chris’s Old Violin. By J Lockhart 
Mischievous Jack. By A Corkran 
The Twins. By L E Tiddeman 
Pet’s Project. By Cora Langton 
The Chosen Treat. By C Wyatt 
Little Neighbours. By A S Fenn. 
Jim : A Stoiy of Child Life 
Little Curiosity, By.T M Call well 
Sara the Wool-gatherer. 


Fairy Stories : told by Penelope 
A New Year’s Tale ByM A Currie 
Little Mop. By Mis Charles Bray 
The Tree Cake» and other Stones 
Nurse Peggy, and Little Dog Trip. 
Fanny’s King By Barley Dale 
Wild Marsh Marigolds. ByD Dale 
Kitty’s Cousin. 

Cleared at Last. 

Little Dolly Forbes 
A Year with Nellie By A S Penn 
The Little Brown Bird. 

The Maid of Domremy. 

Little Eric: a Stoiy of Honesty 
Uncle Ben the Whaler 
The Palace of Luxury. 

The Charcoal Burner. 

Willy Black: A Stoiy of Doing Eight 
The Horse and his Ways 
The Shoemaker’s Present. 

Lights to Walk by. 

The Little Merchant. 

Nicholina : A Story about an Iceberg 


SERIES OF FOURPENNY REWARD BOOKS. 

Each 64 pages, 18mo, Illustrated, m Picture Boards. 


A Start in Life. By J. Lockhart 
H appy Childhood, 

Dorothy’s Clock. 

Toddy. By L E Tidbeman 
Stories about my Dolls. 

Stones about my Cat Timothy. 
Delia’s Boots. By W. L Hooper 
Climbing the Hill. By Annie s 
Swan 

A Year at Coverley. By Do, 

Phil Foster. By J Lockhart 


Papa’s Birthday. ByW L Hooper 
The Charm Fairy. By Penelope. 
Little Tales for Little Children. 
Brave and True By Gregson Gow 
Johnnie Tupper’s Temptation. Do 
Maudie and Bertie. 

The Children and the Water-Lily 
By Julia Goddari) 

Poop Tom Olliver. Do 
Fritz’s Experiment. 

Lucy’s Christmas-Box. 


BLAOKIE k SON, Limited., London, Glasgow, and Dublin 





